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nuts of thii publicatioo eaooot taAmet tiie T%$9h* 
VorkM of the BimtR Psoti Wbitkm: bat an at* 
1 may, with propriety, be made fai fitvoiir of the Ser* 
f a LaymaUf and ooe to eioioeiit as the Authok of 
iMBLBK. Other rcaioof may be alleged for their 
30 amoDg the pretent yolumei : although numeroui 
■ of Da. JoBiiMii'i worki are io cireolatioD, bot few, 
ratively, of hb readers, are aware that thoK ter- 
lave not hitherto beeo admitted into any of themt 
ove all, the lufagects on which they treat, and the 
MD which they flowed, iodiiputably rank them with 
iglnal writiQgi of Baeoo and B6yle, of Clarendon and 
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SERMON I. 



THE SECOND CHAPTER OF GENESIS, AND THE 
FORMER PART OF TUB 24tH VERSE. 

T%trtfore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife* 



That society is necessary to the happiness 
of haman nature, that the gloom of solitude, 
and the stillness of retirement, however 
they may flatter at a distance, with pleasing 
'. views of independence and serenity, neither 
extinguish the passions nor enlighten the 
understanding; Uiat discontent will intrude 
upon privacy, and temptations follow us to 
the desert; every one may he easily con- 
r Tinced, either by his own experience, or 
/ that of others. That knowledge is adranc- 
I ed by an intercourse of sentiments and an 
f exchange of observations, and that the bo- 
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aom is disburdened by a communkat 
its cares, is loo well knowD for proof 
lustration. In eolitude, |>erplesity 
into distriictJDD. and grief Bellies into i 
choly; even the Batit<fuctLond nod plec 
that may by cbnoce be fouud, are b 
perfectly enjoyed, nhcD they are e 
without parlicipHtion. 

How higb this dispoBitioa may e 
and how far society mwy contribute 
felicity of more exalted natures, it 
easy to determine, nor necessary to in 
it seems, however, probable, that thii 
nation is allotted to all rational beii 
limited eKcellence, and that it is the 
lege only of the infinite Creator to 
all bis happiness from himself. 

It is a proof of the regard of God I 
bappiaeBs of mankind, that the mei 
which it must be attained are obvioi 
evident; that we are not left to di. 
them by difficult Bpeculations, intrica 
qaisitions, or long experience; but a 
to them, equally by our pasaioos at 
reason, in prosperity and diairesB. 
man perceives his own insufficiency t 
ply himself with wIib< either oeceBS 
convenience require, and applies to 
for aaaiatauce. £vGr> one iesU liia si 



fis&ifokr li 



Uon impured by< tiMuaoppitessicm of plettiing 
eBotioDs* and cooteqoentlj endeavours to 
find ao .ppportonitjr of diffoaiiig his saiis&c- 
tioa. 

As m general rel^jMon to ihe ^rest of the 
i^ecies is not sal^ioient to proeure gratifica- 
tions for the private desires of particular 
persons; as closer ties of union are neces- 
larjr to promote the sepai%te interests of in* 
dividiials, the. great society, of the world is 
divided into 4!lifferent communities, which 
are- again subdivided into : smaller bodies, 
and ' flsore contracted associations, which 
punne, or ought tp pursue, a particular 
mteresti in subordination to the public good, 
and coosistentljr with the genend happiness 



Each of these subdivisions produces new 
dependences and relations, and every par- 
ticolar relation gives rise to a particular 
sdieme of duties; duties which are of the ut- 
OBoat importance and of the most sacred obli- 
gatiop, as the neglect of them would defeat all 
the blessings of society, and cut off even the 
hope of happiness; as it would poison the 
fountain whence it must be drawn; and 
make those institutions, which have been 
Armed as necessary to peace and satisfac- 
tiooy the means of disquiet and misery. 
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The loicesi sabdiviskin of society, is fti 
by which it is broken into priv.iie fdmitie 
Dor ^o iny duties deiDnnd more to be e: 
pliline.d and enforced, than those which ih 
relation [)roduGeB; because none is moi 
udIw!' illv obligatory, and, perhaps, re> 
feiv ;iir, more fretjanutly neglected. 

Tlie miiversality of these duties n 
quires no other proof ihiin may be recei' 
ed from the most cursory and snperBri 
obseri.<lion of hHtniin life. Very few me 
have it in their power to injure sociel 
in a large extent; tlie ^neral h;i]ipinei 
of the world cnii be very little interrop 
ed by the wickedness of any single mai 
snd the number is not large of those b 
whom the peace of any particular natio 
cHn be disturbed; but every man may ii 
jure n family, and produce domestic di! 
orders and distresses; almost every on 
has opporlnnilies, and perhaps, sometime 
temptations, to rebel as a wife, or tyrac 
nize as u huebaud; and therefore, tp a' 
most every one are those admonitions n< 
cessary, that may assist in regulating th 
conduct, and impress just notions of th 
behaviour which these relations exact. 

Nor are these obligations more eviden 
thao the neglect of them; n neglect c 
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^hich daily examples may be found, and 
irom which daily calamities arise. Almost 
all the miseries of life, almost all the 
wickedness that infects, and all the dis- 
tresses that afiSict mankind, are the con- 
sequences of some defects in these duties. 
It is, therefore, no objection to the pro- 
priety of discoursing upon them, that they 
•«re well known and generally acknowledg- 
ed; for a very small part of the disorders of 
the world proceed from ignorance of the 
laws by which life ought to be regulated; 
nor do many, even of those whose hands are 
polluted by the foulest crimes, deny the 
reasonableness of virtue, or attempt to justi- 
fy their own actions. - Men are not blindly 
betrayed into corruption, but abandon them- 
selves to their passions with their . eyes 
open; and lose the direction of Truth, be- 
cause they do not attend to her voice, not 
because they do not hear or do not under- 
stand it. It is, therefore, no less useful to 
rouse the thoughtless, than instruct the igno- 
rant; to awaken the attention, than enlighten 
the understanding. 

There is another reason, for which it 
may be proper to. dwell long upon these 
duties, and return frequently to them; that 
deep impressions of them may be formed 
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and renewed, as often as time or temptatic 
shall begin to erase them. Offences again 
society in its greater extent, are cognizab 
by human laws. No man can invade tl 
property, or disturb the quiet of his neigl 
hour, without subjecting himself to penaltie 
and suffering in proportion to the injuries 1 
has offered. But cruelty and pride, o] 
pression and partiality, may tyrannize 
private families without controul: meeknc 
may be trampled on, and piety insulte 
without any appeal, but to conscience ai 
to Heaven, A thousand methods of tortn 
may be invented, a thousand acts ^f unkin 
ness or disregard may be committed, 
thousand innocent gratifications may be d 
nied, and a thousand hardships impose 
without any violation of national laws. L 
may be imbittered with hourly vexatio 
and weeks, months, and years be linger 
out in . miseiry, without any legal cause 
separation, or possibility df judicial redrei 
Perhaps, no sharper anguish is felt than tl 
which cannot be -complained of, nor a 
greater cruelties inflicted than some whi 
no human authority can relieve. 

That marriage itself, an institution desi| 
' ed only for the promotion of happiness, a 
i for the relief of the disappointments, anxi 



tm^^mAMa tMrnu^ to which we ar« safoje 
^JBoqr ipreMot ttnte, doei not always pn 
'^IWqO*"^ efiecta for which it was appointee 
Aat it aometioMS .condenses the gloom whici 
it was 'intended .to dispel^ and increases the 
weight. wbinA was expected to be made 
liglitor bj it, onosty however nnwillinglj, be 
jet aeknowledfed. 

J| is to be considered to what, causes, 
^fcls. to ene^Bpected and nnpleasing, so 
contrary to the end of the institotion, and 
•^ onllikel^ to erisefcom it, are to be attri- 
bnleds it is. necessary to inquire, whether 
these Ihet aise t^ns unhappy, are to impnte 
their ji i se i y. to any other cause than their 
own iollyt siid to tbe*negleet of those duties, 
which prudence and religion equally require. 
Thia inquiry fnay. not onl^ be cf use in 
' ftali^f and eaplaining the duties of the mar- 
riage stote, but may contribute to free it 
from licentious misrepresentations and weak 
oksiections, which, indeed, can hare little 
&roe upon minds not already adapted to re- 
.eeive impressions from them, by habitsi of 
^lebauchery; bnt which » when they co-ope- 
raie with lewdness, intemperance, and vanity; 
when they are proposed to an underAtandiog 
naturally weak, and made yet fveiik«>.r by 
luxury and slothi by an impUcit resignation 
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to reit^niDg follies, iind an hn bi I ual compliance 
with every »i'|)etitc ; maj, at lenpl, add 
strength to prejiidicea, to support -.in opinion 
already' favoured; itnd, perhaps, hinder con- 
Tiction, or, at least, retard it. 

it may, indeed, be asserted, to the lionour 
of marriage, that it has few adversaries 
among men, either distinguished for their 
abilities or eminent for their virtue. Tho«e 
who have assumed the province of attacking 
it, of overturning Ihe conslJIiilion of the 
world, of encountering the auihorilj of the 
wisest legislators, from whom it has receiv- 
ed the highest sanction of humari wisdom; 
and subverting the maaims of the most flou- 
riahiog states, in which it has been dignilied 
with honours and promoted with immunities; 
those who have undertaken the ta^k of con- 
tending with reason and experience, with 
earth and with heaven, are men who seem 
generally not selected bj nature for great 
aitempts or difficult undertakings: they are, 
for the most part, such as owe not their 
determinations to their arguments, but their 
arguments to their determinations; dispUi 
tants, animated, not by a consciousness of 
truth, hut by the number of their adherents; 
and heated, not with zeal for the right, but 
^■U the rage of licentiousness and imp^H 
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tieace of restraiot. Aod, perhaps, to the 
sober, the understaodiog, aod the picas, it 
ma J be sufficioDt to remark, that religion and 
marriage have the same enemies. 

There are, indeed, some in other commu- 
nions of the Christian church, who censure 
marriage upon different motives, and prefer 
celibacy to a state more immediately devoted 
to the honour of God, and the regular and 
assiduous practice of the duties of religion; 
and have recommended vows of abstinence, 
no where commanded in Scripture, and im- 
posed restraints upon lawful desires; of 
which, it is easy to judge how well they are 
aidapte^ to the present state of human nature, 
by the frequent violation of them, even in 
those societies where they are voluntarily 
incurred, and where no vigilance is omitted 
to secure the observation of them. 

But the authors of these rigorous and un- 
natural schemes of life, though certainly 
misled by false notions of holiness, and per- 
verted conceptions of the duties of our reli- 
gion, have, at least, the merit of mistaken 
endeavours to promote virtue, and must.be 
allowed to have reasoned, at least, with 
some degree of probability, in vindication of 
their conduct. They were, generally, per- 
sona of piety, and sometimes of knowledge; 
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and are, therefore, not to be confetinddd 
with the fool, the drunkard, and the liber- 
tine. Thej who decline marriage, for the 
sake of a more serere and mortified life, 
are surely to be distinguished from those 
who condemn it as too rigorous a confine- 
ment, and wish the abolition of it in favoar 
of boundless voluptuousness and licensed* 
debauchery. 

Perhaps, even the errors of mistaken 
goodness may be rectified, and the prejudices 
surmounted, by deliberate attention to the 
nature of the institution;, and certainly, the 
calumnies of wickedness may be, by the 
same means, confuted, though its clamours 
may not be silenced; since commonly, in 
debates like this, confutation and conviction 
are very distant from each other. For that 
nothing but vice or folly ob^trocts the happi- 
ness of a married life, may be made evident 
by examining, 

First, the nature and end of marriage. 
Secondly, the means by which that end i« 
to be obtained. 

^ FiiBt, the nature aiM) end of marriage. 

The vow of marriage, which the wisdom 
of most civilised naCiona hm eojfmed^ and 
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Whick lh# ndet of Um Chrniiaii cbareb 
%UDui» OMj be properlj coutidered as a tow 
I^kT p«i|MlQri and ioduMolabla friendship; 
Fmrndriup* which no/chaagft of fortone, iR»r 
^aj altentioo* of eitorul circoiiittaAGef , 
San be idlowed to ioterropt or weaken. 
After tihe commenceiiient of this state, 
there renaiD no longer any separate in- 
fcereate; t&e two individaak become united, 
nnd. are, therefone, to en|oj the samefe- 
licilj, and auftr the same misfortunes; 
fco have the same friends, and the same ene- 
anee; the same success, and the ftame disap- 
ipouitments. It ia easy, bj pursuing the 
pnrnUer between friendship and marriage, 
to #iiow how exact a conformity there is 
between them; to prove tluit all the pre- 
^pla laid down with respect to the cootrac- 
ioD, and the maxims advanced with regard 
o the effects, of friendship, are traeof mar* 
iage, in a more literal sense and a stricter 
cceptaiion. 
It has long been observed, that friendship 
to be confined to one; or that, to use the 
!>rds of the axiom, ^*He that hath friends, 
s no fpend.* That ardoor of kindness, 
\i unbonnded •coo6dence, that unsuspect- 
security which friendship requires, can- 
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not be extended beyond a single object, 
divided affection may be termed benev< 
lence^ but can hardly rise to friendship; f< 
the narrow limits oi the human mind alio 
it not intensely to contemplate more ths 
one idea. As we love one more, we ma 
love another less; and, however impartial) 
we may, for a very short time, distribute oi 
regards, the balance of affection will quick] 
incline, perhaps, against our consent, to oc 
side or the other. Besides, though fi 
should love our friends equally^ which i 
perhaps, not possible; and each according 1 
their meriU which is very d^ffiaiit; what sha 
secure them from jealousy of each othei 
Will not each think highly of his own vala^ 
and imagine himself rated below his wort! 
Or what shall preserve their common frien 
from the same jealousy with regard to then 
As he divjdes his affection and esteem b< 
tween them, he can, in return, claim n 
more than a dividend of theirs; and, as fa 
regards them equally, they may justly ran 
some other in equality with him: and wha 
then, shall hinder an endless communicatio 
of confidence, which must certainly end i 
treachery at last? Let these reflections b 
applied to marriage, and perhaps, polygam 
may lose its vindicators. 
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It is remarked, that ''friendship amongst 
•qaals is the most las^ting;"* and, perhaps, 
there are few causes to which more unhappy 
marriages are to be ascribed, than a dispro- 
portion between the original condition of the 
two persons. Difference of condition makes 
difference of education, and difference of 
education produces differences of habits, 
sentiments, and inclinations: thence arise 
contrary views and opposite schemes, of 
which the frequent, though not necessary 
consequences, are debates, disgust, aliena- 
tion, and settled hatred. 

Strict friendship ''is to have the same de- 
sires and the same aversions."! Whoever 
is to choose a friend, is to consider, first, 
the resemblance or the dissimilitude of tem- 
pers. How necessary this caution is to be 
jrged as preparatory to marriage, the mise- 
y of those who neglect it sufficiently e vin- 
es. To enumerate all the varieties of dis- 
?sition, to which it may on this occasion be 
«nvenient to attend, would be a tedious 
k; but it is, at least, proper to enforce 
3 precept on this head, a precept which 
) never yet broken without fatal conse- 

* AaUcitift inter pom firmisrinui. 
t An obiernitioo of CatUine in aaUiUL 

L. VIII. 2 
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quenceS) "Let the religion of the man and 
woman he the same." The ranoonr and 
hatred, the rage and persecntion, wi^ which 
religious disputes have filled the world, 
need not to be related: every history can 
inform us, that no' malice is so fierce, 'so 
cruel, and implacable, as that which is ex- 
cited by religious discord. It is to no pur- 
pose that they stipulate for the free enjoy- 
ment of th«ir own opinion; for how can be 
be happy, who sees the person most dear to 
him in a state of dangerous error, and igno- 
rant of those sacred truths, which are ne- 
cessary to the approbation of God and to fu- 
ture felicity? How can he engage not to 
endeavour to propagate truth, and promote 
the salvation of those he loves? or, if he has 
been betrayed into such engagements by an 
ungoverned passion, how can he vindicate 
himcfelf in (he observation of them? The 
education of children will soon make it ne- 
cessary to determine, which of the two 
opinions shell be transmitted to their pos- 
terity; and how can either consent to train 
up in error and delusion, those from whom 
they expect the highest satisfactions, and the 
only comforts of declining life? 

On acctyunt of this conformity of notionSi 
it is, that equality of condition is chiefly eli- 
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;ible; for, M/riembhip^ so marriage, eithi 
Utds or makes ao equality. No disadvan 
age of birth or fortune ought to impede the 
fxaltatioQ of virtue and of wisdom; for with 
Darriage begins union, and union obliterates 
ill distinctions. It may, indeed, become 
he person who received the benefit, to re- 
nember it, that gratitude may heighten af- 
*ectioa; but the person that conferred it 
raght to forget it, because, if it was deserv- 
es it cannot t>e mentioned without injus- 
ice, nor, if undeserved, without impru- 
leoce: all reproaches of this kind, must be 
Hther retract'ons of a good action, or pro- 
lamations of our own weakness. 
**Friends," says the proverbial observa- 
>n, "have every thing in common." This 
likewise implied in the marriage cove- 
it. Matrimony admits of no separate pos- 
sioDS, DO incommunicable interests. This 
?, like all others, has been often hroken 
low views and sordid stipulitioiiH; hut, 
all other precc^ptf) founded ou reason 
n truth, it has received a new contir- 
n from almost every breach of it; and 
parents, whose age has had no better 
t upon their understanding, than to till 
with avarice and stratagem, have 
t misery and ruin upon their chil*- 
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bj ihe means which they weakly in- 
ined conducive to Ibeir happiness. 
_ ^here J9 jet another precept, equalljr 
relating to tHendship and to marriage; a 
precept, which, in either case, can ppvex 
be ton strongly inculcated or too scrupuloua- 
ly observed: "Contnict friendship only with 
the good.'" Virtue ia the first quality to 
be considered in the choice of a rrieod, 
and yet more in a fixed and irrevoca- 
ble choice. This maxim surely require* 
no comment, nor any vindication; it IB equat 
ly clear and certain, obvious to the superfi- 
cial, and incontestable by the mo«t accorate 
examiner: to dwell upon it, is, therefore) 
superfluous; for, though otien neglected, it 
never was denied. Every man will, with- 
out hesitation, confess, that it is absurd to 
truat a known deceiver, or voluntarily W 
depend for quiet and for happiness upon in- 
solence, cruelty, and oppression. Thus, 
mirringe appearn to differ from friendship, 
chiefly in the degree of its efficacy and the 
authority of its institution: it was appointed 
by God himself, as necessary to happiness, 
even in a state of innocence; and the rela- 
tion produced by it was declared mora 
powerful than that birth: "Therefore shall a 
■nau leare Ut father and liia moUier, fui4 
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^hall cleave unto his wife." But as, not- 
ivithstandiDg its conformity to haman nature, 
it sometimes fails to produce the effects in- 
tended, it is necessary to inquire, 

Secondly, by what means the end of mar- 
rii^ is to be attained. 

As it appears, by examining the natural 
system of the universe, that the greatest and 
smallest bodies are invested with the same 
properties, and moved by the same laws; 
so a survey of the moral world will inform 
as, that greater or less societies are to be 
made happy by the same means, and that, 
however relations may be varied or circum- 
stances changed, virtue, and virtue alone, is 
the parent of felicity. We can only, in 
whatsoever state we may be placed, secure 
ourselves from disquiet and from misery, by 
a resolute attention to truth and reason: 
without this, it is in vain that a man chooses 
a friend, or cleaves to a wife. If passion 
be suffered to prevail over right, and the 
duties of our state be broken through or 
neglected, for the sake of gratifying our an- 
ger, our pride, or our revenge, the union of 
hearts will quickly be dissolved, and kind- 
ness will give way to resentment and aver- 
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'J 'he duties, by the practice of which a 
married life is to be made happy, are the 
same with those of friendship, but exalted 
to hii;her perfection. Love roust be more 
ardent, and confideuce without limits. It is, 
therefore, necessary, on each part, to de- 
serve that contidence, by the most unshaken 
fidelity, and to preserve their love unex- 
tinguished by continual acts of tenderness; 
not only to detest all real, but seeming oi^ 
fences; and to avoid suspicion and guilt, with 
almost equal solicitude. 

But since the frailty of our nature is such, 
that wo cannot hope from each other an 
unvaried rectitude of conduct, or an unin- 
terrupted course of wisdom or virtue; as 
foliy will, sometimes, intrude upon an un* 
guarded hour; and temptations, by frequent 
attacks, will, sometimes, prevail; one of the 
chief acts of love is, readily to forgive errors 
and overlook defects. Neglect is to be re- 
claimed by kindness, and perverseness soft* 
ened by complaisance Sudden starts of 
pa<:sion are patiently to be borne, and the 
calm moments of recollection silently ex- 
pected: for, if one offence be made a plea 
for another; if anger be to be opposed wilh 
anger, and reproach retorted for reproach; 
cither tho contest must he continued fop 



at ooe must, at last, be obliged, by 
ice, to do wfaAt might bave beea al 
ione, Dot only more gracefuUy, bqt 
ooMtre adyantage. 

rriage, however io general it reaem- 
rieDdshipt dififera from it in thii; that 
I daties sire not reciprocal* Friends 
intd in every respect; bat the relation \y 
rriage produces authority on one stde, 
mcts obedience on the other; obedt- 
an anpleasing daty, which yet the na- 
of the state makes indispensable: for 
A may separate when they can no 
r reconcile the sentiments, or approve 
;hemes of each other; but as marriage 
issoluble, either one must be content 
»mit, when cimmction cannot be obtain- 
life must be wasted in perpetual dis* 
• 

t though obedience may be justly re- 
J, servility is not to^ be exacted: and 
h it may be lawful to exert authority, 
it be remembered, that to govern and 
annize are very different, and that op- 
en will naturally provoke rebellion, 
e great rule, both of authority and 
ence, is the law of God; a law which 
to be broken for the promotion of any 
or in compliance with any commaKi4&\ 
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and which, indeed, never can be violated, 
without destroying that confidence, which 
is the great source of mutual happiness"^ for 
how, can that person be trusted, whom no 
principle obliges to fidelity? 

Thus religion appears, in every state of 
life, to be the basis of happiness, and the 
operating power which makes every good 
institution valid and efficacious: and he that 
shall attempt to attain happiness by the 
means which God has ordained, and- ''shall 
leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,'' shall surely find the 
highest degree of satisfaction that our pre- 
sent state allows, if, in his choice, he pays 
the first regard to virtue, and regulates his 
conduct by the precepts of religion. 



i6 



, SERMON II. 

. I8AIAH, CHAP. LY. VERSE 7. 

t wicked forsake hU nay^ and the unrighir 

r man hit thoughts^ and let him return unto 

Lord, and he miU have mertu upon him^ 

to our Oodffor he will abunaanthf pardon. 

* God is a being of infinite mercy; that 
esires not the death of a sinner, nor 
any pleasure in the misery of his 
ures; may not only be deduced from 
:on8ideration of his nature and his at- 
tes; but, for the sake of those that are 
•able of philosophical inquiries, who 
! far the greatest part of mankind, it is 
mtly revealed to us in the Scriptures, 
lich the supreme Being, the source of 
the author of existence, who spake the 
I and the world was made, who com- 
Icd and it was created, is described as 
in^ down, from the height of infinite 
ity, with tenderness and pity, upon the 
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sons of men; inciting them, by soft impulseSf 
to perseverance in virtue, and recalling them, 
by instruction and punishment, from error 
and from vice. He is represented as not more 
formidable for his power than amiable for bis 
mercy; and is introduced as expostulating with 
mankind upon their obstinacy in wickedness, 
and warning them, with the highest affec* 
tion, to avoid those punishments, which 
the laws of his government make it neces- 
sary to inflict upon the inflexible and diso- 
bedient '^Return unto me, and I will re- 
turn unto you, saitb the Lord of Hosts:** 
Mai. iii. 7. — '^Make you a new heart, and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?*' Ezek. xviii. 31. His mercy U 
ever made the chief motive of obedience to 
him; and with the highest reason inculcated, 
as the attribute which may animate us most 
powerfully to an attention to our duty. "If 
thou, O Lord, wert extreme to mark what 
is done amiss, O Lord, who shall abide itf 
But there is mercy with thee, therefore 
shalt thou be feared." If God were a 
Power unmerciful and severe, a rigid exac- 
tor of unvaried regularity and unfailing vir- 
tue; if he were not to be pleased but with 
perfection, nor to be pacified after trans- 
gressions and ofiences; in vain would the 
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men endeavour to recommend them* 
s to his favoor; in vain would the most 
mapect watch the motions of his own 
:» and the most diligent apply himself 
e exercise of virtue: they would only 
oy their ease hy ineffectual solicitude, 
ie their hearts with unnecessary re- 
its, and weary out their lives in una- 
ig labours. God would not be to be 
id, because all service would be re- 
i; it would be much more reasonable 
Btract the mind from the contemplation 
n, than to have him only before us as an 
t of terror, as a Being too mighty to be 
;ed, and too cruel to be implored; n 
i:, that created men only to be misera- 
and revealed himself to them, only te 
rupt even the trnusient and imperfect 
'monts of this life; to astonish them 

terror, and to overwhelm them with. 
lir. 
It there is mercy with him, therefore 

he be feared. !t is reasonable that 
should endeavour to please him, be- 
* we know that every sincere endeavour 
be row!«rded by him; that we should use 
ho means in our power to enlighten 
ninds and regulate our lives, because 
errors, if involuntary, will not be \wv- 
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puted to us; and our conduct, though not ex- 
actly agreeable to the divine ideas of recti* 
tude, yet, if approved, after honest and dili- 
gent inquiries, by our own consciences, 
will not be condemned by that God, who 
judges of the heart, weighs every circum- 
stance of our lives, and admits every rea 
extenuation of our failings and transgres- 
sions. 

Were there not mercy with him; were he 
not to be reconciled after the commission of 
a crime; what must be the state of those 
who are conscious of having once offended 
him? A state of gloomy melancholy, or out- 
rageous desperation; a dismal weariness of 
life, and inexpressible agonies at the thought 
of death: for what affright or affliction can 
equal the horrors of that mind, which ex- 
pects every moment to fall into the hands of 
implacable Omnipotence? 

But the mercy of God extends not only 
to those who have made his will, in some 
degree, the rule of their actions, and have 
only deviated from it by inadvertency, sur- 
prise, inattention, or negligence, but even 
to those that have polluted themselves with 
studied and premeditated wickedness; that 
have violated his commands in opposition to 
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cdnyiction; and gODC on from crime to crime, 
UDder a sense of the diFine disapprobation. 

Even these are not for e?er excluded 
from his fdvoar, but have in their hands 
means, appointed by himself, of reconcilia- 
tion to him; means, by which pardon may be 
obtained, and by which they may be restore 
ed to those hopes of happiness, from which 
they have fallen by their own fault. 

The ^eat duty, to the performance of 
which thc>«e benefitcf are promised, is Repeig^ 
tance;-a duty, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to every man to understand and 
practise, and which it therefore may be ne- 
cessary to explain and enforce, by showing. 

First, What is the true nature of repen- 
tance. 

Secondly, What are the obligations to an 
early repentance. 

First, What is the true nature of repen- 
tance? 

The duty of repentance, like most other 
parts of relii^ion, has been misrepresented 
by the weakness of superstition or the arti- 
fices of interest. The clearest precepts 
have been obscured by false interpretations, 
and one error added to another, Ull the un*- 
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derstanding of men has been bewHderedy anS 
their morals depraved, by a false appearance 
of religion. 

Repentance has been made by some to 
consist in the outward expressiomi of sorrow 
for sin, in tears and sighs, in dejection and 
lamentation. 

It must be owned, that where the crime is 
public, and where others may be in danger 
of corruption from the example, some pub- 
lic and open declarations of repentance 
may be proper, if made with decency and 
propriety, which are necessary to pre- 
serve the best actions from contempt and 
ridicule; but they are necessary only, for 
the sake of destroying the influence of a 
bad example, and are no otherwise es- 
sential to this duty. No man is obliged to 
accuse himself of crimes, which are known 
to God alone: even the fear of hurting others 
ought often to restrain him from it; since, to 
confess crimes, may be, in some measure, to 
teach them; and those may imitate him in 
wickedness, who will not follow him in his 
repentance. 

It seems here not impertinent to mention 
the practice of private confession to the 
priest, indispensably enjoined by the RomaQ 
church, as absolutely necessary to trne re- 
pentance; but which is no where command- 
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ed in Scripture, or recommended, otfaerwifie 
than ftt a method of disbardeinog the con- 
science, for the sake oi peceiving comfort or 
instmction; and as sock is directed by our 
owp Liturgy. 

Thas much, and no more, seems to be im- 
plied in the apostle's precept, of ''coiWessing 
our faults one to another," a precept ex» 
pressed with such latitude, that it appears 
only to be one of those which it may be o^ 
ten convenient to observe, but which is 
to be observed no further than as it may be 
convenient; for we are left entirely at lib^ 
erty, what terms, whether general or par- 
ticular, we shall use in our confessions.-— 
The precept, in a literal and rational sense^ 
can be said to direct no more than general 
acts of humiliation, and acknowledgments of 
our own depravity. 

No man ought to judge of the efficacy of 
his own repentance, or the sincerity of ano- 
ther's, by such variable and uncertain to- 
kens, as proceed more from the constitu- 
tion of the body than the disposition of the 
mind, or more from sudden passions and 
violent emotions, than from a fixed temper 
or settled resolutions. Tears are often to 
be found where there is little sorrow, and 
the deepest sorrow without any tears. Even 
sorrow itself is no other than an acc\d^ti\'=& 
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6r a secondary part of repentance, whick 
may, and indeed ought to arise from the 
consciousness of our own guilt; but which is 
merely a natural and necessary effect, is 
which choice has very little part, and which, 
therefore, is no virtue. He that feels no 
sorrow for sin, has indeed great reason to 
doubt of the sincerity of bis own repen- 
tance, since he «:eems not to be truly sensi* 
ble of his dangf'.r and bis misery; but he 
that feels it in the highest degree, is not to pot 
confidence in it: he is only to expect mercy 
upon his reformation. 

For reformation if* the chief part of re* 
pentance; not he that only bewails and con- 
fesses, but he that forsakes his sins, repents 
acceptably to God, that God, who *^will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice;" who will only 
accept a pure heart and real virtue, not oat- 
ward forms of grief, or ppmpous solemnities 
of devotion. To conceive that any thing 
can be substituted in the place of reforma- 
tion, is a dangerous and fatal, though, pei^ 
haps, no uncommon, error; nor is it less 
erroneous, though less destructive, to sup- 
pose, that any thing can be added to the et^ 
ficacy of a good life by a conformity to any 
extraordinaiy ceremonies or particular in-' 

StitQtiODS. 
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To false BOtioDS of repentance many na- 
tions owe the custom, which prevails 
amongst them, of retiring in the decJine of 
life to solitudes and cloisters, ^to atone for t 
wickedness by penance and mortifications. 
It mast, indeed, he confessed, that it may 
be prudent in a man, long accustomed to 

S'eld to particular temptations, to remove 
mself from them as far as he can, because 
erery passion is more strong or violent, as 
its particular object is more near. Thus it 
would be madness in a man, long enslaved 
by intemperance, to frequent revels and 
banquets with an intent to reform; nor can 
it be expected that cruelty and tyranny 
should be corrected by continuance in high 
aothofity. 

That particular state which contributes 
most to excite and stimulate our inordinate 
passions, may be changed with very good ef- 
fect; but any retirement from the world 
does not necessarily precede or follow re- 
pentance, because it is not requisite to refor- 
mation. A man whose ^ conscience accuses 
him of having perverted others, seems under 
some obligations to continue in the world, 
and to practise virtue in public, that those 
who have been seduced by his example.. 
imj9 by his example, be reclaimed. 

TOL. viif. 3 
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For reformation includesy not only the 
forbearance of those crimes of which wt 
have been guilty, and the practice of those 
duties which we have hitherto D^lected» 
but a reparation, as far as we are able to 
make it, df^all the injuries that we hare 
done, either to mankind in general, or to 
particular persons. If we have been gailty. 
of the open propagation of error, or the 
promulgation of falsehood,' we mast make 
our recantation no less openly; we miiit 
endeavour, without regard to the shame and 
reproach to which we may be exposed, to 
undeceive those whom we have formerly 
misled. If we have deprived any man of 
his right, we must restore it to him; if we 
have aspersed his reputation, we must re- 
tract our calumny. Whatever can be done 
to obviate the ill consequences of cor pait 
misconduct, must be diligently and steadily i 
practised. Whoever has been made viciooi ! 
or unhappy by our fault, must be restored 
to virtue and happiness, so far as our cow- 
sel or fortune can contribute to it. 

Let no man imagine that he may indul^ 
his malice, his avarice, or his ambition, it 
the expense of others; that he may raiat 
himself to wealth and honour by the breack 
of every law of heaven and earth, thei 
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retire laden with the plunder of the misera- 
ble, spend hit life in fantastic penances or 
fidse devotion,, and b^ his compliance with 
the external duties of religion, atone for 
withholding what he has torn away from the 
lawfol possessor by rapine and extortion: 
let him not flatter himself with false persua- 
sion! that prayer and mortiBcation can alter, 
the great and invariable rules of reason ^nd 
justice. Let him not think that he can ac- 
quire a right to keep what he had no right 
to take away, or that frequent prostrations 
before God will justify his perseverance in 
oppressing men. Let him be assured, that 
his presence profanes the temple, and that 
his prayer will be turned into sin. 

A frequent and serious reflection upon 
the necessity of reparation and restitution, 
may be very effectual to restrain men from 
injustice and defamation, from cruelty ond 
extortion; for nothing is more certain, than 
that most propose themselves to die the 
death of the righteous, and intend, however 
they may offend God in the pursuit of t,heir 
interest, or the gratification of their passions, 
to reconcile themselves to him by repm- 
tance. Would men, therefore, deeply im- 
priot upon their minds the true notions of 
repentance in its whole extent, many temp- 
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tatioDS would lose their force; f 
would utter a falsehood, w)iich 1 
shamefully retract, or take^ away, ai 
pense of his reputation and his ini 
what, if he hopes for eternal happi 
must afterwards restore? Who woi 
mit a crime, of which he must n 
guilt, but lose the advantage? 

There is, indeed, a partial rei 
with which many have attempted 
their consciences, and have betray 
own souls. When they are sufficn 
ricbed by wicked practices, and lea 
rob, from satiety of wealth, or are a 
to reflection upon their own lives b; 
adversity, or sickness, they then 
desirous to be at peace with God, ; 
to obtain, by refunding part of the 
sitions, a permission to enjoy the : 
pursuance of this view, jchurches i 
schools endowed, the poor clothed, 
ignorant educated; works, indeec 
pleasing to God, when performec 
currence with the other duties of 
but 'which will never atone for the 
of justice. To plunder one man 
^ake of relieving another, is not 
to build temples with tbe ^\i*& o^ 
ness, ig to endeavour \o W\V>e \X:k^ 
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This ought ye to have doDe, and not left 
the other undone." Ye ought, doubtless, 
to be charitable, but ye ouglit first to be 
just. 

There are others who consider God as a 
judge still more easily reconciled to crimes; 
and therefore perform their acts of atone- 
ment after death, and destine their estates to 
charity, when they can serve the end of 
luxury or vanity no longer. But whoever 
he be that has loaded his soul with the 
spoils of the unhappy, and riots in affluence 
by cruelty and injustice, let him not be de- 
ceived! God is not mocked. Restitution 
must be made to those who have been wrong- 
ed, and whatever he withholds from them, 
he withholds at the hazard of eternal hap- 
piness. 

Aq amendment of life is the chief and es- 
sential part of repentance. He that has 
performed that great work needs not disturb 
his conscience with subtle scruples, or nice 
distinctions; he needs not recollect, whether 
he was awakened from the lethargy of sin 
by the love of God, or the fear of punish- 
ment. The Scripture applies to all our pas- 
sions; and eternal punishments had been 
threatened to no purpose, if these menaces 
were not intended to jpromote virtue. 
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But as this reformation is not to be accom- 
plished by our own natural power, UDassiflt- 
ed by God, we must, when we form oar first 
resolutions of a new life, apply ouraelres, 
with fervour and constancy, to those means 
which God has prescribed for obtaining hii 
assistance. We must implore a blessing by 
frequent prayer, and confirm our fiiith by 
the Holy Sacrament. We must use all those 
institutions that contribute to the increase of 
piety, and omit nothing that may either pro* 
mote our progress in virtue, or prevent s 
lapse into vice. It may be inquired, whe- 
ther a repentance begun in sickness, and 
prevented by death from exerting ito in* 
fluence upon the conduct, will avail in the 
sight of God. To this question it may he 
answered in general, that as all reformation 
is begun by a change of the temper and io- 
clinations, which, when altered to a certain 
degree, necessarily produce an alteration in 
the life and manners; if God, who sees the 
heart, sees it rectified in such a manner ai 
would consequently produce a good life, he 

/ will accept that repentance. 

But it is of the highest importance to 
those who have so long delayed to secure 
their salvation, that they lose none of the ' 

oiomeata which yet remaiu\ l\val \!by^^ ^^ 
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ce or mercy dow Id their 
J sammon all their difigence 
remains of life, and exert 
hich they have opportonities 
d when they have done all 
y be done by them, they can* 
iain of acceptance, because 
low whether a repentance, 
oily from the fear of death, . 
lish and cease to operate, if 
ken away. 

fore, ' sach is the hazard and 
icy of repentance long de- 
riously reflect, 

on the obligations to an early 

aed by the prudent and the 
)0 good regulator of his pri« 
10 defers till to-morrow what 
be done, and what it is in his 
hday. The obligation would 
r, if we suppose that the pre- 
y day in which he knows it 
power. This is the case of 
10 delays to reform his life, 
Bif in the supineness of inl- 
aws not that the oppoTlwtvv\!k^% 
will ever be again oifet«ii 
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him, or that they will not be denied him 
because he has rejected them. This he 
certainly knows, that life is continually 
stealing from him, and that every day cute 
o£f some part of that time which is already 
perhaps almost at an end. 
But the time not only grows every day 
:' shorter, but the work to be performed in it 
I more difficult; every hour, in which repen- 
. tance is delayed, produces something new 
: to be repented of. Habits grow stronger bj 
; long continuance, and passions more violent 
jby indulgence. Vice, by repeated acts, 
becomes almost natural, and pleasures, by 
frequent enjoyment, captivate the mind al- 
most beyond resistance. ^ 

If avarice has been the predominant pas- 
sion, and wealth has been accumulated by 
ex{ortion and rapacity, repentance is not to 
be postponed. Acquisitions, long enjoyed, 
are with great difficulty quitted; with so 
great difficulty, that we seldom, very sel- 
dom, meet with true repentance in those, 
whom the desire of riches has betrayed to 
wickedness. .Men, who could willingly re- 
sign the luxuries and sensual pleasures of a 
large fortune, cannot consent to live without 
the grandeur and the homage; and they who 
would leave all, cannot bear the reproaefa 
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which they apprehend from such an acknow^ 
ledgment of wrong. 

Thus are men withheld from repentance, 
and consequently debarred from eternal feli- 
city; but these reasons, being founded in 
temporal interest, acquire every day greater 
strength to mislead us, though not greater 
efficacy to justify us. A^an may, by fondly 
indulging a false notion, voluntarily forget 
that it is false, but can never make it true. 
We must banish every false argument, every 
known delusion from our minds, before our 
passions can operate in its favour; and for- 
sake what we know must be forsaken, be- 
fore we have endeared it to ourselves by 
long possession. Repentan<ie is always diffi- u 
cult, and the difficulty grows still greater by 
delay. But let these who have hitherto 
neglected this great duty, remember, that it 
is yet in their power, and that they cannot 
perish everlastingly but by their own choice! 
Let Uiem, therefore, endeavour to redeem • 
the time lost, and repair their negligence 
by vigilance and ardour! "Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
bis thoughte; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.'* 
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PR OVERS 8, CHAP. XXYIII. VERBS 14. 

Happy is the man thatfeareth oInmq^ .* hui lu tfttf 
hardeneth hit heart shaUfdU into mitckitf. 

The great purpose of revealed religioD ii 
to afford man a clear repreaentatton of hii 
dependeDce on the Supreme Being, bj 
teaching him to consider God as his Crea- 
tor and Governor, his Father and his Judge. 
Those to whom providence has granted the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures have no 
need to perplex themselves with difficult 
speculations, to deduce their duty from rt- 
mote principles, or to enforce it by doubtful 
motives. The Bible tells us, in plain and 
authoritative terms, that there is a way ^to 
life, and a way to death; that there are 
acts which God will reward, and acts that 
^(B will punish: that with sobemeBS, right* 
eousness, and godliness, God wiD.l»e pleased; 
and that with intemperance, in^mty, and 
impiety, God will, be offended; and thati 
of those who are careful to ple»se himy tb9 
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reward will be such as eye hath not seen, 
oor ear heard; and of those who, having of* 
fended him^sdie without repentance, the 
punishment will be inconceivably severe and 
dreadful. 

In consequence of this general doctrine, 
the whole system of moral and religious duty 
is expressed, in the language of Scripture, 
by the *'fear of God.'' A good man is cha* 
racterised as a man that fcareth God; and 
the fear of the Lord is said to be the begin- 
ning of wisdom; and th^ text affirms, that 
'^happy is the man that feareth alway/' 

On the distinction of this fear, into ser- 
vile and filial, or fear of punishment, or 
fear of offence, on which much has been 
superstructed by the casuistical theology of 
the Romish church, it is not necessary to 
dwell. It is sufficient to observe, that the 
religion which makes fear the great princi- 
ple of action, implicitly condemns all self- 
confidence, all presumptuous security; and 
enjoins a constant state of vigilance and cau- 
tion, a perpetual distrust of our own hearts, 
a full coaviction of our natural weakness, 
and an ea|pOTt solicitude for divine assis- 
tance. 

The philosophers of the heathen world 
teemed to hope that man might be flattered 
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into virtue, and tberefore told him- much of 
his rank, and of the meanness of degenera- 
cy: they asserted, indeed, with troth, that 
all greatness was in the practice of virtue; 
but of virtue their notions were narrow; 
and pride, which their doctrine made its 
chief support, was not of power sufficient 
to struggle wiih sense or passion. 

Of that religion which has been taught 
from God, the basis is humility; a holy fear, 
which attends good men through the whole 
course of their lives, and keeps them al- 
ways attentive to the motives and conse- 
quences of every action; if always unsa- 
tisfied with their progress in holiness, d- 
ways wishing to advance, and always afraid 
of falling away. 

This fear is of such efficacy to the great 
purpose of our being, that the wise man 
has pronounced him happy that fears al- 
ways; and declares, that he who hardens 
his heart shall fall into mischief. Let ui, 
therefore, carefully consider, 

First, What he is to fear, whose fear will 
make him happy. ,^. 

Secondly, What is that hardneis of .heart 
which ends in mischief. 
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Thu^y, How the heart is hardened. 
Aod, 

Foarthly, What is the consequence of 
hardness of heart. 

First, we rnqst inquire what he is to fear, 
whose fear will make him happy. 

The great and primary object of a good 
man's fear is sin; and, in propo]::^on to the 
atrociousness of the crime, he will shrink 
from it with more horror. When he medi- 
tates on the infinite perfection of his Maker ' 
and his Judge; when he considers that the 
hearens are not pure in the sight of God, 
and yet remembers, that he must in a short 
time appear before him; he dreads the con- 
tamination of evil, and endeavours to pass 
through his appointed time with such cau- 
tions as may keep him unspotted from the 
world. 

The dread of sin necessarily produces 
the dread of temptation; he that wishes to 
escape the effect, flies likewise from the 
cause. The humility of a man truly reli- 
gious seldom suffers him to think himself 
able to resist those incitements to evil, 
which, by the approach of immediate grati- 
fications, may be presented to sense or fancy: 
his care is not for victory, but safety; and 
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when he can escape assaults, he does Dot 
ivillingly encounter them. 

The continual occurrence of temptatioD, 
and that imbecility of nature, which efeiy 
man sees in others, and has experienced ia 
himself, seems to have made many doubtful 
of the possibility of salvation. In the com- 
mon modes of life, they find that bostneM 
ensnares, and that pleasure seduces; that 
success produces pride, and miscariiage en- 
vy; that conversation consists too often of 
censure or of flattery; and, that even cart 
for the inteirests of friends, or attention to 
the establishment of a family, generates con- 
test and competition, enmity and malevo- 
lence, and at last fills the mind with secular 
solicitude. 

Under the terrors which this prospect <rf 
the world has impressed upon them, many 
have endeavoured to secure their innocence 
by excluding the possibility of crimes; and 
have fled, for refuge from vanity and sin, to 
the solitude of deserts, where they have 
passed their time in woods and caverns; and; 
after a life of labour and maceration, prayer 
and penitence, died at last in necresy and 
silence. 

Many more, of both sexes, have with- 
drawn, and still withdraw, themselves from 
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orowdSy and glitter, and pleasare, to monas- 
teries and convents; where they engage 
themselves, by irrevocable vows, in cer- 
a in modes of life, more or less austere, ac- 
cording to the several institutions; but all of 
them comprising; many positive hardships, 
and all prohibiting almost all sensual grati- 
fications. The fundamental and general 
principle of all monastic communities is ce* 
fibacy, poverty, and obedience ro the supe- 
rior In some, there is a perpetual absti* 
nence from all food that may join delight 
with nourishment; to which, in others, is 
added an obligation to silence aid solitude; 
—to snfier, to watch, and to pray, is their 
whole employment. 

Of these, it must be confessed, that they ^' 
fear always, and that they escape many 
temptations, toHvhich all are exposed, and 
by which many fall, who venture them- 
selves into the whirl of human affairs; they 
are exempt from avarice, and all its con- 
comitants; and, by allowing themselves to 
possess nothing, they are free from those 
contests for honour and power, which fill 
the open world with stratagems and violence. 
But surely it cannot be said that they have 
reached the perfection of a religions life: 
it cannot be allowed, that flight is victory; 
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or that he tills his place in the creatioa 
laudably, who does no ill, oit/^ because he 
does nothing. Those who live upon that 
which is produced by the labour of others, 
could not lire, if there were none to la- 
bour; and, if celibacy could be univerta], 
the race of man must soon have an end. 

Of these recluses it may, without unchar- 
itable censure, be affirmed, that they hare 
secured their innocence by the loss of 
their virtue; that, to avoid the commis- 
sion of some faults^ they have made nuuij 
duties impracticable; and that, lest they should 
do H'Jjat thej ought noiio do, they leave much 
undone which they ought to do. They must, 
however, be allowed to express a just sense 
'of the dangers with which we are surround- 
ed, and a strong conviction of the vigilance 
necessary to obtain salvation; and it is our 
business to avoid their errors, and imitate 
their piety. ** 

He is happy that carries about with him 
in the world the temper of the cloister; and 
preserves the fear of doing evil, while he 
suffers himself to be impelled by the zeal 
of doing good; who uses the comforts and 
the conveniences of his condition as though 
he used them not, with that constant desire 
of a better state, which sinks the valae of 
earthly things; who can be rich or poor, 
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withcrat pride in riches, or discontent in 
poTerty; who can manage the business of 
life with soch indifference as may shut out 
from his heart all incitements to fraud or 
ibjnstice; who can partake the pleasures of 
sense with temperance, and enjoy the dis- 
tinctions of honour with moderation; who 
can pass undefiled through a polluted world; 
and, among all the vicissitudes of good and 
eril, *'haTe his heart fixed only where true 
loys are to be found." 

This can only be done, by fearing always, 
by preserving in the mind a constant appre- 
hension of the divine presence, and a constant 
dread orthe divine displeasure; impres^^ions 
which the converse of mankind, and the so- 
licitations of sense and fancy, are continually 
labouring to efface, and which we must 
therefore renew by all such practices as re- 
ligion prescribes; and which may be learn- 
ed from the lives of them, who have been 
iistinguished, as examples of piety, by the 
reneral approbation of the Christian world. 

The great efficient of union between 
:he soul and its Creator, is priner; of 
nrhich the necessity is such, that St. Paul 
lirects us to *'pray without ceasing;" that 
s, to preserve in the mind such a constant 
iependence upon God, and sucji a constant 
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dBsirc of his nssUtance, as may be equivA- 
leat 1o constant pruyer. 

No luancnn pray wiUi ardour ordevotioo, 
but he musl excite in himaelf a revereotial 
'lAen of that Power to nbom he addressei 
his petitions; nor cnn he suddenly recoDclIe 
Limseif to an action by which he shall dil- 
pleaae him, to nhom he has been returning 
thiinks for hia rreatinn and preservation, and 
by mttom he hope's to be still preserved. 
He, ihprpfore, wlio prays often, forti^ 
himself by a nntural eflVct, and may hope to 
be preserved in safety, by the stronger aid 
of divine protection. 

Beeidei the returns of daily and reguUl 
ptayer, it will he necessary for most men to 
assist themselves, from time to time, by 
some parliculiir and nn^ircnslonipd acta of 
devotion. For this porpose, iiilerv^ds id 
retirement may be prr-pcrlv recommeDdedi 
in which the dost af life may be sh.ikeu oft 
aod in which the conrse of life mny be pro* 
perly reviewed, and its future poesibiltfn 
estimated. At snch limes, secular temiU' 
lions are removed, and earthly cares an 
dismissed; a vain tninsilory world may Iw 
CDDlemphited in its tri)e Mate; paai ofleocj 
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tioQs; the past may supply iostructioD to the 
present and to the^uture; and such prepa- 
ration may be made for those events which 
threaten spiritual danger, that temptation 
cannot easily come unexpected; and interest 
and pleasure, whenever they renew their 
attacks, wil} find the soul upon its guard, 
with either caution to avoid, or vigour to 
repel them. 

Id these seasons of retreat and recoUec- 
tioQ, what external helps shall be added 
must by every one be discreetly and soberly 
considered. Fasts and other austerities, 
however they have been bitought into disre- 
pute by wild enthusiasm, have been always 
recommended and always practised by the 
sincere believers of revealed religion; and, 
as they- have a natural tendency to disengage 
the mind from sensuality, they may be of 
great use, as awakeners of holy fear; and 
they may assist our progress in a good life, 
while they are considered only as expres- 
sions of our love of God, and are not substi- 
tuted for the love of our neischbours. 

As all those duties are to be practised lest 
the heart should be hardened, we are to 
insider. 



« 



Secondly, What is meant by <*hardue%% o^ 
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It is apparent, from the text, that i 
hardness of heart which betrays to mischii 
is contrary to the fear which secares hap( 
' ness. The fear of God, is a certain tende 
ness of spirit which shrinks from evil,- ai 
the causes of evil; such a sense of Goc 
presence, and such persuasion of his jastic 
as gives sin the appearance of evil, ai 
therefore excites every effort to combat ai 
escape it. 

Hardness of heart, therefore, is a thoagl 
less neglect of the divine law; such i 
acquiescence in the pleasures of sense, ai 
such delight in the pride of life, as leaves i 
place in the mind for meditation on high* 
things; such an indifference about the h 
event of human actions, as never looks fo 
ward to a future state; but suffers the pa 
sions to operate with their full force, witl 
out any other end than the gratification ' 
. the present world. 

To men of hearts thus hardened. Prow 
dence is seldom wholly iaattentive; tbi 
are often called to the remembrance of the 
Creator, both by blessings and affliction 
by recoveries from sickness, by deliverano 
from danger, by loss of friends, and by mi 
carriage of transactions, ^s these calls m 
neglected, the hardness' is increased; ai 
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there is danger, lest he whom they have 
refused to hear, should call them no more. 

This state of dereliction is the highest 
degree of misery; and, since it is so much 
to be dreaded, all approaches to it are dili- 
gently to be avoided. It is therefore neces- 
sary to inqaire, 

Thirdly, How, or by what causes, the 
heart is hardened. 

The most dangerous hardness of heart is 
that which proceeds from some enormous 
wickedness 4 of which the criminal dreads 
the recollection, because be cannot prevail 
upon himself to repair the injury; or be- 
cause he dreads the irruption of those 
images, by which guilt must always be ac- 
companied; and, finding a temporal ease in 
negligence and forgetfulness, by degrees 
confirms himself in stubborn impenitence. 

This is the most dreadful and deplorable 
state of the heart; but this, I hope, is not 
very common. That which frequently oc- 
curs, though very dangerous, is not despe- 
rate; since it consists, not in the perversion 
of the will, but in the alienation of the 
thoughts; by such hearts God is not defied, 
he is only forgotten. Of this forgetfulness, 
the general causes are worldly cares and 



inEtit 
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sensual pleasures. If Ibere is a man. of 
ivhose soul Hvarice or amliitioo \inve com- 
plele possession, and who places his bope in 
riches or adviincement, he ivill he emplojred 
ID biirgaitiB or in schernes, iind make uo ex- 
cursion into remote futurity, nor consider 
the time in which t'le rich and the poor 
shall lie down together; when rII temporal 
advantages shall forsake him, nnd he shall 
appear before the tiopreme tribunal of eter- 
nal justice. The slave of plejsurt- soon 
sinks into a kind of voluptuous docage, ia- 
tosicated wilh present delights, and careleaa 
of every thing elfe, his days and hid nigbU 
glide away in luxury or in vice, and he has 
no cure, but to keep thoueht away; for 
thoiTRht is always iroublesome to httn who 
live« nitbout his own approbntion. 

That such men are not roused to the 
knowle-d^e and the consideration of iheir 
real slate, will appear less slrange, when it 
is oh^erved. that they are almost -always 
either sT>ipidlv or pror;mely negligent of 
those external duties of reli^ioa. which are 
instilutcid to eicite and prenerve ihe.fearof 
God. Sy perpetoyl absence from public 
' '^r^hip, they miss airopporlnnilie*', which 
I pious wiitdom of ChriMianily has HlTurd* 
theqi, of, comparing their lives wilh th«_^ 
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rules which the Scripture contains ; and 
awakeDiDg their attention to the presence of 
God, *bj hearing him invoked, and joining 
their own voices in the common supplica- 
tion. That carele8sne«i8 of the world to 
come, which first safiered them to omit the 
duties of devotion, is, hy that omission, 
hourly increased; and having first neglected 
the means of holiness, they in time do not 
remember them. 

A great part of them whose hearts are 
thus hardened, toay justly impute that insen- 
sibilitv to the violation of the sabbath. He 
that keeps one day in the week holy, has 
not time to become profligate, before the 
returning day of recollection reinstates his 
principles, and renews his caution. This 
is the benefit of periodical worship. But 
he, to whom all days are alike, will find no 
day for prayer and repentance. 

Many enjoyments, innocent in themselves, 
may become dangerous by too much fre- 
quency; pablic spectacles, convivial enter- < 
tainments, domestic games, sports of the 
field, ot* gay or ludicrous conversation, all 
of them harmless, and some of them useful, 
while they are regulated by religious pru- 
dence, may yet become pernicious, when 
they pass their bounds, and usurp too muck 
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of Ibitl time which is gi?en us, that we maj 
ivork out our ^alralion. 

And, surely, nbatever may liimiDish the 
fear of God, or nbate the tenderness of con- 
science, must be diligently avoided by Ihoae 
vrbo remember what \a to be explained. 

Fourthly, The consequence of hardnegg 
of heart. 

I'He that hardeneth his heart shall M 
into mischief." Whether mischief be con- 
sidered MS immediately signifyiDg wicked- 
ness, or misery, the sense is eventually the 
same. Misery is the effect of wiclcedneH, 
and wickedness is the cause of misery; and 
be that hiirdeneth his heart shall be both 
nicked nod miserable. Wicked he will 
doubtless be; for he that bns lost the l>ar 
of God, bos nothing by which he can D|ipose 
temptation: he has ti breast open and el- 
posed, of which interest or voluptuousness 
take easy posaesBion; he is (he slave of bit 
own desii'es, and the sport of his onn paa- 
sions; be acta without a rule of action, and 
he determines without any true principle of 
judgment. If he who fears always, who 
preserves in his mind a constant sense of the 
danger of sin, is yet oflen assaulted,, and 
i4tiiulim«& orsrpORereil by temptaliooi wblL 
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be hoped for him, that has the same 

Jtation, without the same defence? He 

hardens his heart will certainly be 

:ed, and it necessarily follows, that he 

certainly be miserable. The doom of 

obstinate and impenitent sinner is plainly 

ared; *'It b a fearful thing to fall hito 

bands of the liring God.'V 

et as all, therefore, watch our thou^ti 

actions; and that we may not, by hard- 

of heart, fall into mischief, let us en- 

ouT and pray, that we may be among 

) that feared always, and by that fear 

be prepared for everlasting happiness* 
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ISAIAH, CHAP. LVIII. TER8E 7, 8. 

it not to deal thy bread to the hungry^ and tkti 
hou bring the pour that are cast otil to tk^ . 
louse? when thou seeit the nakedj that thou 1 
over him, and that thou hide not thyse{ffrom 
hine own flesh ? 

r.n shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
ind thine heuUh shaU spring forth speedily ; 
md thy righteousness shall go b^trre thee ; Su 
rlory of the Lord shall be thy rere-mard. 

the necessity of every duty is to be eflti- 
lied by the frequency with which it is in* 
Icated, and the sanctions by which it is 
forced; if the ^reat Lawgiver of the uni- 
rse, whose will is inamutable, and whose 
[;rees are established for ever, may be 
[)posed to regard, in a particular manner, 
i observation of those commands, whicli 
3m to be repeated only that they may b( 
ongly impressed, and secured, by an bt 
lal submi^t^ion from v\o\a\!\oTk wv^ w^t*^' 
•e is scarcely any virUie X^^X'^^ 
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■ore diligeDtly to exercise, than that of ^ 
compaesion to ihe needy and distressed. 

If we look into the state of mankind, and 
eDdeavour to deduce the will of God from 
the visible disposition of things, we find no 
daty more necessary to the support of order 
aod the happiness of society, nor any of 
which we are more often reminded, by op- 
portunities of practicing it, or which is more 
strongly urged upon us, by importunate 
aolicitatioufl and affecting objects. 

If we inquire into the opinions of those men^ 
on whpm God conferred superior wisdom, 
in Ihe heathen world, all their suffrages will 
be found united in this great point. Amidst 
all their wild opinions and chimerical sys- 
tem*, the salhes of unguided imagination 
and the errors of b.wildered reason; they 
have all endeavoured to evince the necessity 
of bene6cence, and agreed to assign the first 
rank of excellence to him, who most contri- 
butes to improve the happiness, and to sof* 
ten the miseries of life. 

But we, who are blessed with clearer 
light, and taught to know the will of our 
M/ker, not from long deductions from varia- 
ble appt^arances, or intricate disquisitions of 
£illibJ/> re^aoOf bof by messengers As^vvYeCL 
bjr/iimaeif, aad enabled to prove their iwft- 
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sioD by works above the p< 
beings, may spare ourselvi 
tedious inqairies. The hoi 
in oar hands, the Scriptures 
to make us wise unto salvati 
we may be sufficiently info 
tent and importance of th 
duty, enjoined, explained, i 
Moses and the prophets, b] 
and apostles, b^r the preci 
and the example of Christ. 

From those, to whom li 
have been transmitted by 
or whose industry has bei 
success, God always requir 
charity: he commands th; 
given he enjoyed in imitatic 
dispensing happiness, and cl 
in easing the pains of diseas 
the burden of oppression: h 
the superfluity of bread 1 
hungry, and the raiment, w 
8or cannot use, be bestowed 
and that no man turn awa 
flesh. 

This is a tribute, which 

im^ne that any man can 

fifj^, BB an acknowledgme' 

^hoce apon the QniveT«v& 
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ui homble te8timoDy of bis confidence in 
that protection, without which, the strongest 
foundations of human power must fail at the 
first shock of adversity, and the highest 
&brics of earthly greatness sink into ruin; 
without which, wealth is only a floating va- 
pour, and policy an empty sound. 

But such is the prevaleoce of temptations, 
oot early resisted; such the depravity of 
miadt, by which unlawful desires have been 
long indulged, and false appearances of hap- 
pinens pursued with ardour and pertinaci- 
ousness; so much are we influenced by ex- 
imple, and so diligently do we labour to de- 
ceive ourselves; that it is not uncommon to 
find the sentiments of benevolence almost 
extinguished, and all regard to the welfare 
of others overborne by a perpetual attention 
to immediate advantage, and contracted 
views of present interest. 

When any man has sunk into a state of 
insensibility like this, when he has learned 
to act only by the impulse of apparent pro- 
fit, when he can look upon .distress withuut 
partaking it, and hear the cries of poverty 
and sickness without a wish to relieve them; 
when he has so far dbordered liis ideas as 
to value wealth without regard to its end, 
and to amass with eagerness what is of no 
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use in hh hands; he is indeed not esuiily to 
be reclaimed: his reason, as well as hi? pa^ 
sionii, is in combination aji^ainst his soal, 
and there is little hope, that either persua- 
sion will soften, or arguments convince him. 
A man, once hardened in cruelty by ibvete- 
rate siv^irice, is scarcely to be considered as 
any longer human; nor is it to be bopedi 
thnt any impression can be made apon bin 
by metiiods applicable only to reasonable 
beins^- Beneficence and compassion can 
be awakened in such hearts only by the 
operation of divine grace, and must be the 
effect of a miracle, like that which tamed 
the dry rock into a springing well. 

Let everv one that considers this state of 
obdurate wickedness, that is struck Hithhor^ 
ror at Ih*^ mention of a man void of pity, that 
feel** resentment at the name of oppression, 
and molts with sorrow at the voice of misery, 
remontber that those who have now lost all 
th<*se sentiments, were originally formed 
with passions, and instincts, and reason, like 
his own: let him reflect, that he, who now 
stands most tirmly, may fall by negligence, 
and th:)t lieirlisrence arises from security. 
Let him, therefore, observe, by what gnn 
dations men sink into perdition, by what in- 
sensible deviations they wander frooA the 
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wajt of virtue, till tbey are at length scarce 
able to return; and let him be warned, by 
their example, to avoid the original causes 
of depravity, and repel the fir^t attacks of 
Qoreasonable self-love; let him meditate on 
the excellence of charity, and improve those 
seed* of benevolence, which are implanted 
io every mind, but which will not produce 
fruit without care and cultivation. 

Such meditations are always necessary 
for the promotion of virtue; for a careless 
and inattentive mind easily forgets its im- 
portance, and it will be practised only 
with a degree of ardour, proportioned to 
the sense of our obligations to it. 

To' assist such reflections, to confirm 
the benevolence of the liberal, and • to 
show those who have lived without re- 
gard to the necessities of others the ab- 
surdity of their conduct, I shall inquire. 

First, Into the nature of charity; and 
Secondly, Into the advantages arising 
from the exercise of it. 

First, I shall inquire into the nature of 
charity. 

By charity is to be understood every 
atsifltance of weakness, or supply of wants. 
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produced by a desire of benpliiing ■ 
and of ploaeing God. Not every «el o 
liberdlitj, every innreHse of the tteallb 
another, not every dot* of nedig«nt pro 
fuaioii, or thoughtless start of andilea mn 
nificence, is tu be di|.nified with thia voie 
Table Dame. There ure laany motives (i 
the uppearnnce of bounty, very iliffefen 
from those of tr'ie charity, and whtcli 
with nlialever success they may be i» 
posed upon DLinkinrl, will be distingniahw 
at Ibe last t)iiy by Him to whom at) faefirti 
a(e open It is not impossible that meii, 
whose chief desire is eslecin and npptauu 
who court the fnvoiir of the miilllliide, «M 
think fame the great end of ac'ion,* mtq 
squ^iniler [heir weallli in such a mannefi 
tb;it some p^trt of it may beoeGt the virtw 
om or ibe mii^erublo; btit aa the guilt, m 
the virtue, of evi-ry aclioo arises froa 
design; and those blessings which are be- 
stowed by clvince, will be of very li(ll< 
advantage to him [hat scattered thetn with 
no other prospect iK.in that of heurint Ua 
own praises; praises, of tvliich he will not 
be oflen disappointed, but of which ow 
Lord has determined, (hiil they ebal] M 
bia reward. If any man, in t,be dtstrito^ 
doa of b'n favours, fin&a l\i« &«i!i\x« (&*9» 
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g gratitode, or gaining affection, to 
ominate in his mind; if he finds his 
▼oleoce weakened, byobserving that 
favours are forgotten, and that those 
n be has most studiously benefited, are 
I least zealous for his service, he ought 
member, that ho is not acting upon the 
ep motives of charity; for true charity 
8 from faith in th^ promises of God, 
expects rewards only in a future state, 
lope for our recompense in this life, is 
leneficence, but usury, 
id surely charity may easily subsist , 
out temporal motives, when it is con- ■ 
*ed, that it is by the exercise of charity 
e that we are enabled to receive any 

advantage from present prosperity, 
to appropriate to ourselves <nny pos< 
on beyond the possibility of losing it. 
he uncertainty of success, and the in- 
ility of greatness, we have examples 
*y day before us. Scarcely can any man 

his eyes upon the world, without ob- 
ing the sudden rotations of affairs, the 
of the afiSuent, and the downfall of the 
i; and it may reasonably be hoped, that 
dan, to whom opportunities of such ob* 
Btions occur, can /or bear applying iVi^rci 
's ofFn conditioD, and reflecting, XVl^*- 
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what he now contemplates in another, ] 
may, in a few days,, experience himself. 

By these reflections he must be natural 
led to inqoire, how he may fix such fa( 
tive advantages; how he shall hinder | 
wealth from flying away, and leaving hi 
nothing hot melancholy, disappointmei 
and remorse: this he can efiiect only 1 
the practise of charity, by dealing 1 
bread to the hungry, and bringing the poi 
that is cast out to. his hodse. By these meai 
only, he can lay up for himself treasarj 
in heaven, '*where neither rust nor moi 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do n 
break through and steal.*' By a liber 
distribution of his riches, he can place the 
above the reach of the spoiler, and e 
empt them from accident and danger; c 
purchase to himself that satisfaction wh 

^no power on earth can take away; and m' 
them the means of happiness, when f 
are no longer in his hands. He may 
cure, by this means, of his wealth, wh? 
will find to be obtained by no other, a r 
od of applying an alleviation of the so! 
of age, of the pains of sickness, and f 
agonies of death. 
To enforce the dnl^ oC ^VsaxvIy^ it 

Ai^ from being necetaary \o v^cAv 
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tifaiBento drawD from a narrow Tiew of our 
ccnditioD, a Tiew restrained to this world, 
that the chief reaMn for which it is to be 
practised, ia the shortness and uncertainty 
of Jife. To a man who considers for what 
pnrpoee be was created, and why he was 
placed in his present state, how short a 
tiflM, at most, is allotted to his earthly dura- 
(ion, and how much of that time may be 
cot off; how can any thing give real satis* 
faction that terminates in this life? How can 
he imagine that any acquisition can deserve 
his labour, which has no tendency to the 
perfection of his mind? or how can any en- 
foyment engage his desires, bat that of a 
pare conscience, and reasonable expecta- 
tions of a more happy and permanent exis- 
tence? Whatever superiority may distinguish 
OS, and whatever plenty may surround us, 
we know that they can be possessed but a 
short time, and that the manner in which we 
employ them, must determine our eternal 
state; and what need can there be of any 
other argument for the use of them, agreea- 
Me to the command of him that bestowed 
Ibem? What stronger incitement can any 
Ban require to a due consideration of the 
poor and needy, than that the Lord will 
deliver him in the day of trouble; in thoX 
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day when the shadow of death shall compass 
him abont, and all the vanities of the world 
shall fade away; when all the comforts of 
this life shall forsake him; when pleasure 
shall no longer delight, nor power protect 
him? In that dreadful hour shall the man, 
whose care has been extended to the gene- 
ral happiness of mankind, whose charity 
has rescued sickness from the grave, and 
poverty from the dungeon; who has heard 
the groans of the aged, struggling with 
misfortunes, and the cries of infants lan- 
guishing with hunger, find favour in the 
sight of the great Author of society, and 
his recompense shall flow upon him from 
the fountain of mercy; he shall stand with- 
out fear on the brink of life, and pass into 
eternity with an humble confidence of find- 
ing that mercy which he has never denied. 
His righteousness shall go before him, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be his rere*ward. 
These blessings, and these rewards, are 
to be gained by the due use of riches; but 
they are not confined to the rich, or un- 
attainable ' by those whom Providence has 
placed in lower stations. Charity is an 
universal duty, which it is in every man's 
power, sometimes, to ^t»c\\c^\ «\\ice ere- 
ry degree of assistance ^w^tl Va wok^ai^^ 
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upon preper motiyes, is an act of charity,* 
and there is scarcely any man iu such a 
state of imbecility, as that he may not, on 
some occasions, benefit his neighbour. He 
that cannot, relieve the poor, may instruct 
the ignorant; and he that cannot attend 
the sick, may reclaim the -vicious. He that 
cab give little assistance himself, may yet 
perform the duty of charity, by inflaming 
the ardour of others, and recommending the 
petitions, which he cannot grant, to those 
who have more to bestow. The widow 
that shall give her mite to the treasury, 
the poor man who shall bring to the thirs- 
ty a cup of cold water, shall not lose their 
reward. 

And that this reward is not without roa- 
8on decreed to the beneficent, and that 
the duty of charity is not exiilted above 
its natural dignity and importance, will ap- 
pear, by considering. 

Secondly, The benefits arising from the 
exercise of charity. 

The chief advantage which is received 
by mankind, from the practice of charity, 
is the promotion of virtue amongst t.l\o%<^ 
who are most exposed to such templatvoxi^ ^^ 
It is not easy to BurmouDt; tempt.a\\oti& ^^ 
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which DO man can say that he should be 
able to resist them, and of which it is Ml 
easj for any one that has not known theai, 
to estimate the force^ and represent the 
danger. 

We see every day men blessed with 
abundance, and revelling in delight, yet 
overborne by ungovernable desires of in- 
creasing their acquisitions; and breakiog 
throQ&:h the. boundaries of religion, to pile 
heaps on heaps, and add one superfluity 
to another, to obtain only nominal advaiip 
tages and imaginary pleasures. 

For these we see friendships brokeD, 
justice violated, and nature forgotten; we 
.see crimes committed, without the prospeet 
of obtaining any positive pleasure, or re- 
moving any real pain: we see men toiling 
through meanness and guilt, to obtain that 
which they can enjoy only in idea, and 
which will supply them with nothing red 
which they do not already abundantly pos- 
sess. 

If men, formed by education and enlight- 
ened by experience, men whose observa- 
tions of the world cannot but have shows 
them the necessity of virtue, and who are 
able to discover the enormity of wickedaeie, 
by tracing its original, and pursuing its con- 
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uences, can fall before such tempta- 
IS, and, in oppoaitioD to knowledge and 
iviction, prefer to the happiness of pleas- 
God the flatteries of dependents, or 
! smiles of power; what may not be ex* 
:ted from him who is pushed forward 
> sin by the impulse of poverty, who 
» in continual want of what he sees wast- 
by thousands in negligent extravagance, 
I whose pain is every moment aggravated 
the contempt of those whom nature 
\ subjected to the same necessities with 
welf, and who are only his superior by 
t wealth which they know not how to 
isefls with moderation or decency? 
iow strongly may such a man be tempt- 
to declare war^upon the prosperous 
I the great! With what obstinacy and fu- 
may he rush on from one outrage to 
ither, impelled on one part by the pres- 
*€ of necessity, and attracted on the 
er by the prospect of happiness; of 
ipiness, which he sees sufficient to ele- 
e those that possess it above the con- 
eration of their own nature, and to turn 
m away from their own flesh; that hap- 
ess, which appears greater by being 
apared with his own misery, and which 
admires the more because he cannot 
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approach it. He that finds in himself every 
nataral power of enjoyment, will envy the 
tables of the luxurious, and the ffplendor 
of the proud: he who feels the cold of 
nakedness, and the faintness of bimger, 
cannot but be provoked to snatch that 
bread which is devoured by excess, and 
that raiment which is only worn as the 
decoration of vanity. Resentoltftnt may 
easily combine with want, and incite him 
to return neglect with violence. 

Such are the temptations of poverty; and 
who is there that can say, that he has not, 
sometimes, forsaken virtue upon weaker 
motives? Let any man reflect upon the 
<tnares to which poverty exposes virtoe, 
und remember how certainly one crime 
makes way for another, till at last all dis- 
tinction of good and evil is obliterated; 
and he will easily discover the necessity . 
, of charity to preserve a great part of 
"" mnnkind from the most , atrocious wicked- 
ness. 

The great rale of action, by which we 

;irc directed to do to others whatever we 

would that others shonhl do to us, may 

bo extended- to God himself: whatever wo 

aiik of God, wc ought to be x^^^ \a ^ft^ 

^fofv on our neighbour; W vi^ v^«3 Va'^ 
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forgiveD, we must forgive those that tres- 
pass against as; and is it not equally reasona- 
ble, when we implore from Providence our 
daily bread, that we deal our bread to the 
hungry? and that we rescue others from 
being betrayed by want into sin, when we 
pray that we may not ourselves be led into 
temptation? 

Poverty, for the greatest part, produces 
ignorance; and ignorance facilitates the at- 
tick of temptation: for how should any man 
rtsist the solicitations of appetite, or the 
iniuence of passion, without any sense of 
their gnilt, or dread of the punishment? 
How should he avoid the paths of vice, 
who never was directed to the way of 
virtue? 

For this reason, no method of charity is 
more efficacious than that which at once en- 
lightens ignorance and relieves poverty; 
that implants virtue in the mind, and wards 
off the blasts of indigence that might destroy 
it in the bloom. Such is the charity of 
which an opportunity is now offered; chari- 
lj« by which those who would, probably, 
without assistance, be the burdens or ter- 
rots of the community, by growing u^ iu 
Meaees aud vice, are enabled lo ^^o^^'^'c^. 
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themselves by useful employments, and g^ 
rifj God by reasonable service. 

Such are the general motives which tt 
religion of Jesns affords to the general e] 
ercise of charity, and such are the particnli 
motives for onr laying hold of the opporti 
Bity which Providence has this di^ put inl 
our power for the practice of it; mi 
tives, no less than the hope of eveiias 
ing happiness, and the fear of punisi 
ment which shall never end. Such ii 
citements are surely sufficient to quickc 
the slowest, and animate the coldest; as 
if there can be imagined any place in wbis 
they must be more eminently prevalent^ 
must be the place* where we now resideir 
The numerous frequenters of this place coi 
stitute a mixed assemblage of the happy an 
the miserable. Part of this audience hi 
resorted hither to alleviate the miseriea < 
sickness, and part to divert the satiety c 
pleasure; part because they are disabled 
by diseases, to prosecute the employoMi 
of their station, and part because their sta 
tion has allotted them, in their own ophud 
no other business than to pursue their piss 
sores: part have exhausted the mediciesi 
4bm/ jMrt have worn out tiie teYi:^iitak^«nir 
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ber place; and these coDtrary conditions 
e so mingled together, that in few places 
e the nuEseries of life so severely felt, or 

pleasures more luxuriously enjoyed. 
To each of these states of life may the 
ecepts of charity be enforced with emi* 
lot propriety, and unanswerable argu- 
snts. Those whose only complaint is a 
rfeit of felicity, add whose fearless and 
ofident gaiety brings them hither, rather 

waste health than to repair itj cannot, 
rely, be so intent upon the constant soc- 
ssion of amusements which vanity and af« 
lence have provided, as not, sometimes, 
tarn their thoughts upon those whom pov- 
ty and ignorance have cut off from en- 
fmentf and consigned a prey to wicked- 
•s, to misery, and to want. if their 
lasements afford them the satisfaction 
iiich the eager repetition of them seems to 
clare, they must certainly pity those who 
^e in sig^t of so much happiness, which 
ey can only view from a distance, but can 
iver reach; and those whom they pity, 
ey cannot, surely, hear the promises made 
charity^without endeavouring to relieve, 
it if, as the wisest among the votaries of 
eamare hare coniessed, they fee\ \\\em- 
res mumtUSed and deluded; \f, %& \!t>i^l 
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own, their ardour is kept up by dissimiila- 
tion, and they lay aside their appearance of 
felicity, when they retire from the eyes of 
those among whom they desire to propagate 
the deceit; if they feel that they have wast- 
ed life without possessing it; and know that 
they shall rise to-morrow to chase an empty 
good which they have often grasped at, but 
could never hold; they may surely spare 
something for the purchase of solid satisfac- 
tion, and cut off part of that expense by 
which nothing is procured, for the sake of 
giving to others those necessaries which the 
common wants of our being demand, and by the 
distribution of which, they may lay up some 
treasures of happiness against that day which 
is stealing upon them, the day of age, of 
sickness, and of death, in which they shall be 
able to reflect with pleasure on no other part 
of their time passed here, but that which 
was spent in the duties of charity; but, if 
these shall harden their dispositions, if these 
shall withhold their hands, let them not 
amuse themselves with the general exeosei, 
or dream that any plea of inability will be 
accepted from those who squander weaMi 
upon trifles, and trust sums, that might re- ' 
lieve the wants of ma\Utude^)\o>^^%VSSL^ 
pJajr^ and the uDcertainViett oi cY^asAft« 
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To those to whom languishment and sick- 
ness have shown the instability of all human 
happiness, I hope it will not be requisite to 
enforce the necessity of securing to them- 
selves a state of unshaken security, and un- 
changeable enjoyment. To inculcate the 
shortness of life to those who feel hourly 
decays, or to expatiate on the miseries of 
disease and poverty to them whom pain, 
perhaps, at this instant, is dragging to the 
grave, would be a needless waste of that 
time which their condition admonishes them 
to spend, not in hearing, but in practising 
their duty: and of^ckness, charity seems 
the peculiar employment, because it is an 
act of piety which can be practise ed with 
)uch slight and transient attention as pain 
aid faintness may allow. To the sick, there- 
ire, I may be allowed to pronounce the last 
immons to this mighty work, which, per- 
ips, the divine Providence will allow them 
hear. Remember thou! that now faint- 
t under the weight of long-continued mala- 
)s, that to thee, more emphatically, '*the 
ht'cometh, in which no man can work;" 
1, therefore, say not to him that asketh 
e, "Go away now, and to-morrow I will 
»* "* ' To-morrow? to - mo rrow is lo oU. xxti- 
Ja, to thee a/most hopeless*, to-day ^S^ 
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thou wilt hear the voice of God calling thee 
to repentance, and by repentance to chari- 
ty, harden not thy heart: but what fhoa 
knowest that in thy last moment thoo thalt 
wish done, make haste to do, lest thy Ivt 
moment be now upon thee. 

And let as all, at all times, and in all places, 
remember, that they who have given food 
to the hungry, raiment to the qaked, and in- 
struction to the ignorant, shall be nambered 
by the Son of God amongst the bieasad of 
the Father. 
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VEHCMIAH, CHAP. IX. VEftSB 3S. 

Bonbnt tkou arijutt in all thai u broughtHpan 
«if « /or thou hast done rights but we hive done 
fndfc«%. 

There is Dothing upon which more writers, 
in all ages, have laid oat their abilities, than 
the miseries of life; and it affords no pleas- 
ing reflection to discover that a subject so 
little agreeable is not yet exhausted. 

Some have endeavoured to engage us in 
the contemplation of the evils of life for a 
very wise and good end. They have pro- 
posed, by laying before us the uncertainty 
of prosperity, the vanity of pleasure, and 
the inquietudes of power, the difficult at- 
t^Dment of most earthly blessings, and the 
short duration of them all, to divert our 
thoughts from the glittering follies and tempt* 
iofi; delusions that surround us, to an inquiry 
aAer more ceTiain and permanent fe\kcvV.^\ 
y^/c/lfjr Dot sabject to be interrupted \>|f «^- 



den vicissitudes, or impaired by the mal 
of the rereDget'ul, the caprice of the 
cDQStant, or the envy of Ihe ambilious 
Tbey have endeavourRii to demonstrate, i 
have, in reality, demonstrnled to nil I hose »i 
will steal R few momenU from noise and sli 
and luYury, to attend (o reason and to trt 
that nothing is worthy of our nrdfnt witl 
or intense solicitude, that terminates iu I 
fltate of existence, and that those only m. 
the trae use of life that employ it inobtaii: 
the favour of God, and securing everlasi 
happiness, 

Othera have taken occasion, from the 6 
gers that surround and the troubles thftt [ 
plei us, to dispute the Tvisdom or ju^tic 
the Governor of the world, or to mufi 
at the laws of divine Providence; »s 
present state of the ivoHd, the disorder 
confusion of every thing about us, the a 
al and certtin evils to which they ire 
posed, and the disquiet and di.^gitist wl 
either accnmi'a'ny or follow those few pi 
sures that are vrithin our reach, ^eem, 
thfiir opinion, to carry nonnark? ofjnfij 
benignity. This has been llie reasoning 
(vhii^h the nicked and profligate, in all aj 
have attempted to harden their hearts aga. 
rhe reproaches of conacwnce, a^ 4<i 
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othera into a participation of their crimen.-** 
By this argument weak minds have been be* 
trayed into doubts and distrust, and decoyed 
by degrees into a dangerous state of sus* 
peose, though, perhaps, never betrayed to 
absolote infidelity. For few me n hav e been 
made infidels by an jument and reflection; 
their actions are not generalFy the result of 
their reasonings, but their reasonings of their 
actions* Yet these reasoningsTthough they 
are n ot stro ng enough jo pervert a good lAind, 
may yet, when they coincide with interest, 
and are assisted by prejudice, contribute to 
c onfir m a man, already . corrupted, in his 
impiefies^* and' at least retard his reforma- 
tion if not entirely obstruct it. 

Besides, notions thus derogatory from the 
providence of God tend, even in the best 
men, if not timely eradicated, to weaken i 
those impressions of reverence and grati- \ 
tude, which are necessary to add warmth to i 
his devotions, and vigour to his virtue; for, 
as the force of corporeal motion is weakened 
by every obstruction, though it may not be 
entirely overcome by it, so the operations 
of the mind are, by every false notion, im- 
pededand embarrassed, and thougVk iVv^^ %c^ 
Doi ^rholfy diverted or soppresded, ^loc^^^ 
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« 

at least with less regularity, and with less 
celerity. 

^But these doubts may easily be removed, 
and these arguments coDfuted,by a calm and 
impartial attention to religion and to reason: 
it will appear, upon examination, that thou|^ 
the world be full of misery and disorder, 
yet God is not to be charged with disregard 
to his creation; that if we suffer, we suffer 
by our own fault, and that *'he has done 
right, but we have done wickedly." 

We are informed by the Scriptures, that 
God is not the author of our present state} 
that when he created man, he created him 
for happiness; happiness, indeed, depend- 
ent upon his own choice, and to be preserv- 
ed by his own conduct; for such must ne- 
cessarily be the happiness of every rea* 
sonable being, that this happiness was for- 
feited by a breach of the conditions to which 
it was annexed; and that the posterity of 
him that broke the covenant were involv- 
ed in the consequences of his fault Thus 
religion shows us, that physical and moral 
evil entered the world together; and reason 
and experience assure us that they coDtiaae 
for the most part so closely united, that, to 
uroi'd misery f we must a.vo\^ wii ^^ ^3Dal% 
'hi'IeJtis in our power lo \)^ NYtVwi^^V*''^ 
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in our power to be happy, at least to be 
happy to such a degree as may leave little 
room for murmiir, and complaiDts. 

Complaints are, doubtless, irrational in 
:b«mselTes and unjust with respect to God, 
fthe remedies of the evils we lament are 
D our hands; for what more can be expect- 
id from the beneficence of our Creator, 
han that he should place good and evil be- 
bre us, and then direct us in our choice? 

That God has not been sparing of his 
lounties to mankind, or led them, even 
ince the original transgression of his coui- 
oand, in a state so calamitous as discontent 
md melancholy have represented it, will 
evidently appear, if we reflect, 

First, How few of the evils of life can 
QStly be ascribed to God. 

Secondly, How far a general piety might 
exempt any community from those evils. 

Thirdly, How much, in the present cor- 
rupt state of the world, particular men may, 
by the practice of the duties of religion, 
promote their own happiness. 

First, How few of the evils of Ufe c«dl 
rofi/jr be ascribed to God. 
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In esamining what part of our preient 
misery is to be imputed to God, we must 
carefully tliatinguish thai which ig actiiHlly 
appointed by hitn. from that which ia ooly 
permilteil, or that which U the coneequeoce 
oi' something doue to ourselves, and could 
not be prevented, but by the interruptiou of 

j those geDeral and aellled laws, nbicli ttfl 
term the course of nature, or the eelabUsb- 

I ed 'order of the universe. Thus it is de- 
creed by God, that all men should diei^Dd, 
therefore, the death of eiii:h man tnuyjuatly 
be ascribod to GoJ, but the uircxmstatioet 
aod lime of his deiilh nre very much in his 
own power, or in the power of olhen. 
When a good man falls by the hand of aa 
assassin, oris condemned by Ihe Ittstiffluoy 
of false witnesses, or the sentence of a cor* 
rupt judge, hiadenlh may, in some measors, 
be nulled the workofGod, but bis murder 
is tli.e action of men. That he tvas moftsl, 
U the eflect of the divine decree; but Ihil 
he was deprived of life unjustly, is Ibe 
crime of his enemie?. 

If we examine all the afflictions of minit, 
body, and estate, by this rule, we shall find 
God not ottierwiee iiccessary to ihem Ibnn ai 
he works no mirac\es to ^tcnoxA ^^M:'a«^w 
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lod restrains them only by coercions appli- 
sd to their reason. If God should, by a 
>articular exertion of hift omnipotence, hin- 
ier marder or oppression, no man coald then 
>e a murderer or an oppressor, because he ^ 
MPoald be withheld from it by an irresistible 
power; bat then that power, which prevent- 
ed crimes, would destroy virtue; for virtue \ 
is the consequence of choice. Men would / 
be no longer rational, or would be rational 
to Qo purpose, because their actions would 
not be the result of free wilL determined 
by moral motives; but the settled and pre* 
destined motions of a machine impelled by 
necessity. 

Thus it appears, that God would not act 
as the Governor of rational and moral agents, 
if he should lay any other restraints upon 
them than the hope of rewards, or fear of 
punishments; and that to destroy or obviate 
the consequences of human actions, would 
be to destroy the present constitution of the 
world. 

When, therefore, any man suffers pain 
from an injury offered hiro, that pain is 
not the act of God, but the effect of a crime, 
to which his enemy was determined by hU 
owD choice. He was created fiusce^uVA^ 
*/'paia, bat oot necessarily subjeoled lc> \.Vi^\. 
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particular injury which he now feels, and 
he is therefore not to charge God with his 
afflictions. The materials for huilding are 
naturally combustible; but when a city is 
fired by incendiaries, God is not the author 
of their destruction. 

God may, indeed, by specitU acts of pro- 
vidence, sometimes hinder the designs of 
bad men from being successfully executed, 
or the execution of them from prodacing 
such consequences as it naturally tends to; 
but this, whenever it is done, is a real, 
though not always a visible miracle, and if 
not to be expected in the ordinary occur- 
rcnces of life, or the common transactions of 
the world. 

In making an estimate, therefore, of the 
miseries that arise from the disorders of the 
body, we must consider how m:my diseases 
proceed from our own laziness, intem|)e" 
raiir.e, or negli£;ence; how many the vices 
or follies of our ancostors have transmitted 
to ns; and beware of imputing to God the 
consequences of luxury, riot, and debau- 
chery. . 

There are, indeed, distempers, wnich np 
caution can secure us from, and which ap- 
pear to be more immediately V\\^ ^tt^k^ft of 
At ear en; but these are not oC \\\^ isiQ%\.^^\^« 
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All or lingering kind; they are for the most 
part acute and violent, and quickly termi* 
Date, either in recovery or death; antl - it is 
always to he remembered , that nothing but 
wickedness makes death an evil. 

Nor are the diisquietudes of the mind less 
frequently excited by ourselves. Pride is 
tbe general source of our infelicity. A roan 
that has an high opinion of his own merits, 
of the extent of his capacity, of the depth of 
his penetration, and the force of his elo- 
quence,, naturally forms schemes of employ- 
ment and promotion, adequate to those abi- 
lities he conceives himself possessed of; he 
exacts from others the same esteem which 
he pays to himself, and imagines his deserts 
disregarded, if they are not rewarded to tbe 
extent of his wishes. He claims more than 
he has a right to bppe for, finds his exorbi- 
tant demands rejected, retires to obscurity 
and melancholy, and charges heaven with 
his disappointments. 

Men are very seldom disappointed, ex- 
cept when their desires are immoderate, or 
when they suffer their passions to over- . 
power their reason, and dwell upon delight- 
ful scenes of future honours, power, or 
riches, tiU they mistake probaVAV\V\o.* W 
certaiatiea, or mid wishes for t«JCvoiw\ c^- 
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pectntions. If such men, nheo they amik« 
Jrom these voluDtary dreams, dad llie plena* 
tng phantom vmiish uway, nlnH can they 
Uame but their own folly? 

With no greater reason can we impute 
to Proviileace the fears and anxietiee that 
harafS and di<ilrRCl ub; for Ihej arise froB 
too close an adherence to those things fron 
which we are commanded to disengage our 
wSTectiofM. We fail of being happy, becaow 
we determine to obtain felicity by meant 
different from those ivhich God hatfa ap- 
pointed. We are tbrbidden to be too s^ 
citoiis about future events; and i« the Author 
of that prohibition to be accuised, becaate 
men make themselves miserable by diGK- 
gnrding it? 

Poverty .'indeed, is not always the effect 
of Tvickedness; it may often be the consa- 
quence of virtae; but it is not certain that 
poverty is an evil. If we exempt the [wor 
TOiXii from all the miseries to which his coii> 
dilioD exposes him from the wickedoess of 
Olherc; if we secure him from the crnetty of 
oppression, and the contumelies of pride; if 
we suppose him In rate no enjoyment of thia 
life bevoiid its real and intrinsic ralue, ainl 
to iniialge no desire mote l\>&tt Tcv«on «b4 
reJi^oD allow, the mfemfw^i o^ v™ «taft:vM 
mm verv Uttla diminiah hVs" haw^t**. ^ 
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therefore the porerty of the yirtnoas re- 
flectfi no reproach apoa Providence. But 
poverty, Hke maoy other miseries of life, is 
often little more than an imaginary calamity. 
Men often call themselves poor, not because 
they want necessaries, bat because they 
have not more than they want. This, in- 
deed, is not always the case, nor ought we 
ever to harden our hearts against the cries 
of those who implore our Assistance, by sup- 
posing that they feel less than they express; 
but let us all relieve the necessitous accord- 
ing to our abilities, and real poverty will 
soon be banished out of the world. 

To these general heads may be reduced 
almost all the calamities that imbitter the 
life of man. To enumerate particular evils 
would he of Httle use. It is evident that 
most of our miseries are either imaginary^ 
or the consequences either of our own faults 
or the faults of others, and that it is there- 
fore worthy of inquiry, 

Secondly, How far a general piety might 
eiempt any community from those evils. 

It is an observation, ver}' frequently 
made, that there is more tranquillity and sa- 
tisfaction diffused through the *mV\'aV\\siA% ^S. 
aacaltirated and savage countriet) iViaskVi^V^ 



be met with iq nnllons tilled with wealth nd 
pleiily. polished nith civility, and goTernad 
by lniV9 It is foimd happy to be free fna 
contention, though that ettemption be ob- 
tained by having nothing to coatend for; aid 
an equality of condition, though that condi* 
tioii he far froin eligible, conduces mors U 
(he pence of snciety than ao established nd 
leEal mibordination, in which ever; man n 
perpetiinlly endeavouring to exalt faimwif 
to tlie rank above him, though by degrade 
iog others already in possession of it; and 
every man exerting big effort* to hinder hti 
inferiors from rising to the level with bita- 
aelf. It appears that it is better to have no 
property, than to be in perpetual apprebott- 
sinns of fraudulent artifices, or open inva- 
sioDs; and that the security arising from A 
regular administration of govemmeDl, la not 
equal to that which is produced by the A- 
sence of ambition, envy, or discontent. 

Thus pleasing is the prospect of SBVagi 
countries, merely from the ignorance of 
vice, even without the knowledge of viriu; 
thus happy are they, amidst all the bank 
flhips and distresses that attend a state of 
nature, because they are, in a great metuum^ 
i'ree from those whvch ukk taiia^a^aotK 
;f0oUwr. •- — ^. 
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at a community, in which virtue should 

•rally prevail, of which every member 

aid fear God with his whole heart, and 

e his neighbour as himself, where every 

n should labour to make himself ^'perfect, 

so as his Father which is in heaven is 

rfect,^^ and endeavour, with his utmost 

ligence, to imitate the divine justice and 

inevolence, would have no reason to envy 

lose nations whose quiet is the effect of 

aeir ignorance. 

If we consider it with regard to public 
happiness, it would be opulent without 
luxury, and powerful without faction; -its 
counsels would be steady, because they 
would be just; and its efforts vigorous, 
because they would be united. The gover- 
nors would have nothing to fear from the 
turbulence of the people, nor the people 
any thing to apprehend from the ambition 
of their governors. The encroachments of 
foreign enemies they could not always avoid, 
but would certainly repulse, for scarce any 
civilized nation has been ever enslaved, till 
it wiis lirst corrupted. 

With regard to private men, not only that 
happiness, which necessarily descends to 
parxi<*ulars from the public pTOS\^eT\V^ ^ 
woaldbe enjoyed; jbut even those \>\«%«VEi^^ 



I constitute the felicity of douiillR 
e less closely connected nith the 
nl. Every man would be indas- 
I to improve his pl-operly, becaase be 
would -be in do dinger of seeing faia im- 
proviaents torn from htm. Every bud 
WooM assist his neighbour, becaute bt 
woatd be certain of receiving assiabutce, if 
ha fhoalil himself be nttacked by neceaaity. 
Every man nould enileavonr after merit, 
because merit would alwfiys be rewarded. 
Every tie of frieDdahip^BBd rrlnlirri TrriM 
add to bappinoM, bccauM It woald bM-M 
subject to be brokfloby envv, rinUUff--ti 
■mpirion. Children weald boaow .iMr 
parenti, becaoie all pnrents would be vir- 
tvoDt; dl parents would love tbeir children, 
became dl cbtldi-en noutd be obedient 
The grief wbicb ne naturally feel at the 
death of tboae that are dear to tn, coold 
noir perhapa, be wholly prevented, but 
WOirid be nroeh more moderate than in the 
pTMenl state of things, because no man 
eeohl tver want a friend, and his loss would, 
therelbre, be less, because his grief, like 
Ua other piMions, would he regulutcd by 
hi* duly. Evtin the relations of subjection 
WouM prodiKe bo uneasiness, because ioso- 
1«BC« woidd h«' separated froio power, r~* 
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tntent from inferiority. Differeoce of 
lona would never distarb this comma- 

because every man would dispute for 
I alone» look upon the ignorance of 
rs with compassion, and reclaim them 
I their errors with tenderness and mo* 
f. PersecutioQ would not be heard of 
og them, because there would be no 
e on one side, nor obstinacy on the 
r. Disputes about property would sel* 

happen, because no man would grow 
by injuring another; and when they did 
len, they would be quickly terminated, 
iuse each party would be equally desi- 

of a just sentence. All care and soli* 
le would be almost banished from this 
)y region, because no man would either 
i false friends or public enemies. The 
oderate desire of riches would be extin- 
hed where there was no vanity to be 
ified. The fear of poverty would be 
elled, where there was no man suffered 
ant what was necessary to his support, 
roportioned to his deserts. Such would 
iie state of a community generally vir- 
is, and this happiness wotfld probably be 
ved to future generations; since the 
iest impressions would be in favour of 
je, sinoe those, to whom the care of 



riitu 
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education should be commtlted. Would Mifee 
themselves venerable by the ohaerit^tioQ 
of their own prei^epts. und Ihe minds bftbe 
young and unexperienceii tvoulil ool be 
tainted with f.ilse notions, nor their conduct 



mily 

, may nrrive by the general prnctite of the 
duties of religion. And can Providence be 
accused of cntelly or negligence, vvbau'^oc'i 
happiness aa this is within our power? ^n 
roan be said to have received his eaialence 
as a punishment, or a curse, when he miijr 
Hltain such a slate as this; wheu even thtS 
ii only prppiiratory to greiiter happinen, 
and the same course of life will secure Inm 
from misery, both in this world und in t 
future state? 

■ge this prospect of 

.ngs with being a train of airy phantoms; 

Viflinnary scene, with ivhicb a gay imagi- 
ftltion may be amused in solitude and tsmt, 
but which Ihe first survey of the woiid 
will show him to be nothing more Ihta a 
pleading delnsion. Nothing has been meil* 
tioned which would not certainly be pW* 



(liiced in any nation by a general pietj. 
To effect all this, no Ki\Ta.t\c '» \ftp(iv«<rt.v 
aten Be6S"0ntjr mftta -there 
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exert those abilities whic;)] God has confer- 
reil upon them, in conformity to the laws of 
reli^on. 

To general happiness, indeed, is required 
a general concarrence in virtue; but we are 
not to delay the amendment of our own 
lives, in expectation of this favourable junc- 
ture. An universal reformation must be 
begun somewhere, and every man ought to 
be ambitious of being the first. He that 
does not promote it, retards it; for every 
one must, by his conversation, do either 
good or hurt. Let every man, therefore, 
endeavour to make the world happy, by a 
strict performance of his duty to God and 
man, and the mighty work will soon be ac- 
complished. 

Governors have yet a harder task; they 
have not only, their own actions, but those of 
others, to regulate, and are not only charge- 
able with their own faults, but with all those 
which they neglect to prevent or pdnish. 
As they are entrusted with the government 
for the sake of the people, they are under 
the strongest obligations to advance their 
happiness, which they can only do by the 
encouragement of virtue. 

But since the care of governors may be 
ihistratedy since public happiness, which 
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musi be the rei^ult of public virt<ie, atSat te 
be at a great distwice rcom us, let ub 



Thirdly, How much, in the preBent C(^ 
rupt state of the world, particular men m^jr, 
by the pfiictice of the dutiea of religion, pny 
mute their owti happiness. 

He is very ignorniit of the natttre of hw 
piness, who im;ii:inea it to coneisl wholly M 
the Dutwjrd circiimstanceB of life, whiebi 
being in themselves tranitieat and TarioUo, 
and genenilly dependenl upon the wUI tl 
others, chn oever be the tine bn«is tf a 
Boliil satisfnctioD. To be wealthy, to be 
honoured, to be toveil, or to be feared, it 
not always to be hnppy. The man wfal 
coiiiiiderg himself as a being accountable to 
God. as a being sent into the world only to 
secure immortHl huppiness by his obeditaoe 
(o thoBe laws wliicb he hus received fton 
hi* Creator, will not be very solicitous abogt 
his present condition, which will soon ^*e 
way to a stale permfiQeflt and uQcbangeabtei 
in which QOthinj; will avail him but his inM- 
cence, or disturb liim but his crimes. Wbib 
this reflection is predominani in the moi, 
all the good and evil of life sinks into noltung. 
While be ^tcfses ibrwaril towajcde **°rfyj. 
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elicity, honoars and reproaches are equally 
sontemptible. If he be injured, he will 
(oon^ease to feel the wrong; if he be caluoi- 
liatedy the day is coming in which all the 
lations of the earth, and all the host of 
leaveo, shall be witnesses of his justifica- 
ion. If his friends (brsake or betray him, 
iie alleviates his concern, by considering, 
hat the dirine promises are never broken, 
ind that the favour of God can only be 
brfeited by his own fault. In all his calami- 
nes he remembers, that it is in his own 
power to make them subservient to his own 
ndvantage, and that patience is one of those 
virtues which he is comrmanded to practise, 
md wbich €rod has determined to reward. 
That man can never be miserable to whom 
persecution is a blessing; nor can his tran- 
qtrillity be interrupted, who places all his 
happiness in his prospect of eternity. 

Tbas it appears, that, bj the practice of 
our duty, even our present state may be 
made pleasing and desirable; and that if we 
hmguish under calamities, they are brought 
upon tis, not by the immediate hand of Pro- 
vidence, but by our own folly and disobe- 
dience; that happiness will be diffused as 
virtue prevails; and "that God has done 
rigbty but w^ have done wickedly." 

VOL. vui. 7 
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Thk writioge or Solomoo are filled « 
obs^rrations upon (he nature and 
maa, rs were Ihe result of long ex; 
aeeisted nilh every advantage of n 
fortuoe; an eiperieoce (bat bad n 
acquainted with the action?, passii 
lues, and vices, of all ranks, ages, 
neiriiniitiona of oiHnkinil; and enab! 
with the divine assistance, to leav< 
ceeding agea a collection of prece[ 
if diligently alteniled to, will conduc 
in the paths of life. 

or the ancient ssges of the beathE 
BO oAen talked of, and so loudly ap 
there is recorded little more than sin 
ims, which they comprised in fev 
and often inculcated; for these lb 
honoured bj ihpit cow^Am^QTasXe* 
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lODtinue reverenced and admired; nor would 
t either be justice or gratitude to depreciate 
heir characters, since every discoverer or 
iropagator of truth is undoubtedly a bene- 
actor to the world. But surely, if single 
enteoces could procure them the epithet of 
vise^ Solomon may, for this collection of im- 
portant counsels, justly claim the title of 
'the wisest amongst the sons of men" 

Among all the vices against which he has 
autioned us, (and he has scarce leflt one 
intoocfaed), there is none upon which he 
nimadverts with more severity, or to which 
le more frequently recalls our attention, by 
Biterated reflections, than the vice of pride; 
9T which there may be many reasons assign* 
d: but more particularly, two seem to de- 
erve our consideration; the first drawn from 
le extensiveness of the sin, the other from 
le circumstance of the preacher. 

The first is the extensiveness of the 
in. 

Pride is a corruption that seems almost 
rigioally ingrafted in our nature; it exerts 
self in our first years, and, without con- 
nual endeavours to suppress it, iniSucnces 
ur last. Other vices tyrannize over ^^kt- 
7a/ar agea, and triumph in particular cowTk- 
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tries. Rage is the failing of youth, 
avarice of age; revenge is the predomii 
pasHOD of one country, and inconstancy 
characteristic of another: but pride if 
native of every country, infects every 
mate, and corrupts every nation. It rai 
equally through the gardens of the east 
the deserts of the south, and reigns no 
i4l the cavern of the savage than in the 
lace of the epicure. It mingles with all 
other vices, and, without the most cons 
and anxious care, will mingle also with 
virtues. It is no wonder, therefore, 
Solomon so frequently directs us to a 
this fault, to which we are all so liable; si 
nothing is more agreeable to reason, i 
that precepts of the most general use ah 
be most frequently inculcated. 

The second reason may be drawn i 
the circumstances of the preacher. 

Pride was probably a crime to which S 
mon himself was most violently temp 
and, indeed, it might have been much o 
easily imagined that he would have £i 
into this sin, than into some others of wl 
he was guilty; since he was placed in ei 
circumstance that cowld ^iL^o^e him to i 
He wai a kiDg abBoVnte ^tA Vq^^rsq 
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and by consequence surrounded with syco- 
phants ready to second the first motions of 
self-love, and blow the sparks of vanity; to 
echo all the applauses, and suppress all 
the murmurs of the people; to comply with 
every proposal, and flatter every failing. — 
These are the tempters to which kings have 
been always exposed, and whose snares few 
kings have been able to overcome. 

But Solomon had not only the pride of 
royalty to suppress, but the pride of pros- 
perity, of knowledge, and of wealth; each 
of them able to subdue the virtue of most 
men, to intoxicate their minds, and hold their 
reason in captivity. Well might Solomon 
more diligently warn us against a sin which 
had assaulted fdm in so many different forms. 
Could any superiority to the rest of the 
world make pride excusable, it might have 
been pardoned in Solomon; but he has been 
so far from allowing it either in himself or 
others, that he -has left a perpetual attesta- 
tion in favour of humility, *' that where 
pride cometh, there cometh shame; but with 
the lowly is wisdom." 

This assertion I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain and con6rm, 
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First, by consideriog the nadireof prM*' 
in s,'eneral, with Us atlendants ani) comip 

lences. 

Secondly, by examining some of the IHQ- 
motives to pride; and ^bowing lioir Utile 

1 be pleaded in excuse of it. 

Thirdly, by showing the amiablene«s nod 
excellence or humility. 



lure of p 
quences. 

Pride, Bunply considered, is im imnioile- 
rate degree of self-eeteein, or aD overvalue 
set upon a mao by himself, and, like mMt 
other vices, is founded originiilly on an in- 
lelleclual falsehood. But this definilioa seb 
this vice in the fairest tight, and Bepiuiilec 
it from all itn consequences, by coniodering 
man without relution to society, and mie- 
pendent of all outward circumstaticeiu— 
Fride, thus defined, is only 'the seed of thflt 
complicated sin, ngaiost which we are cnn- 
ttoned in the text: it is the pride of a solits* 
ry being, and the subject of schohislic ilis- 
quisilions, not of r practical discourse. 

In speculation, pride may be cODEidered 
as ending where itbegao, avii B's-ertw™ 
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direlk; but in real life, and the course of 
ifiairs, pride will always be attended with 
kindred passions, and produce effects equally 
iDJurious to others, and destructive to it- 
self. 

He that overvalues himself will under- 
Talae others, and he that undervalues 
others will oppress them. To this fancied 
superiority it is owing, that tyrants have 
squandered the lives of millions, and looked 
unconcerned on the miseries of war. It is, 
indeed, scarcely credible, (it would, without 
experience, be absolutely incredible) that 
a man should cari^ destruction and slaugh- 
ter ronnd the world, lay cities in ashes, and 
put nations to the sword, without one pang ^ 
or one tear; that we should feel no reluc- 
tance at seizing the possessions of another, 
at robbing parents of their children, and 
shortening or imbittering innumerable lives. 
Yet this faX'dl, this dreadful effect, has pride 
been able to produce. Pride has been able 
to harden the heart against compassion, and 
stop the ears against the cries of misery. 

In this manner does pride operate, when 
unhappily united with power and dominion; 
and has, in the lower ranks of mankind, 
•iroiJar, though not equal effects. \\. tci'^^'& 
magteif cruel and imperious, and xnajgLiXt^^'^ 
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insolent and pHrtia]; it produces cotttcmpl 
and injuries, and dUeolresthe bond of socie- 

fj. 

Nor is thifi species of pride inore kurtful 
to the world, than destructive to itself. The 
oppreaaar nnites heaven and earth ngatnet 
him; if a private man, he at leugth becotaet 
the object of univera>il hatred and reproacbi 
and if a prince, the oeighbouring monarchi 
combine to his ruin. So that, "when pride 
coineth, then comelh ahame; but with the 
lowly is nisdom." 

He that sets too high a value upon hi* 
own Dieriu, will of course think them ill re- 
warded with his present condition. He will 
endeavour to exaii his fortune and his rank 
above others, in }>roporiion as bis deserti 
are superior to theirs: be will conceive hit 
virtues obscured by his fortune, lament that 
' his great abilities lie useless and unobaerved 
for want of a sphere of action, in which be 
might exert Ihem in their full estent. Ooce 
fired with these notions, he will attempi la 
increase his fortune, and enlarge his sphere; 
and how few there are that prosecute such 
attem)>la with innocence, a very transient ob> 
■ervalion will suHicienlly inform us. 

Every man has remarked the iodired 
methods made yse of in (he r"nvtt ^ 
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wealth; aparsuit, for tl e most part, prompt- 
ed bj pridei for to what end is an ample 
fortune generally coveted? Not that the 
possessor may have it in his power tore* 
lieve distresaor recompense virtue; but that 
he may distinguish himself from the herd of 
mankind by expensive vices, foreign lax«- 
ries, and a pompous equipage. To pride, 
therefore, must be ascribed most of the 
fraud, injustice, violence, and extortion, by 
which wealth is frequently acquired. 

Another concomitant of pride is envy, or i^. 
the desire of debasing others. A proud man 
is uneasy and dissatisfied, while any of those 
applausea are bestowed on another, which 
he is desirous of himself. On this account, 
he never fails of exerting all his art to de- 
stroy or obstruct, a rising character: his in- 
feriors he endeavours to depress, lest they 
should become his equals; and 4iis equals, 
not only because they are so, but lest they 
should in time become his superiors. For 
this end he circulates the whisper of male- 
volence, aggravates the tale of calumny, and 
assists the clamour of defamation; oppo- 
ses in public the justest designs, and in 
private depreciates the most uncontested 
virtaes. 
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Another consequence of immoderate self- 
esteem is an insatiable desire of propagating 
in others the favourable opinion he enter 
tains of himself. No proud man is satisfied 
with being singly his own admirer; his ex< 
cellences must receive the honour of the 
public suffrage: he therefore tortures his 
invention for means to make himself con< 
spicuous, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon him. It is impossible, and would be 
here improper, to enumerate all the ficti* 
tious qualities., all the petty emulations, and 
laborious trifles, to which this appetite, thi£ 
eagerness of distinction, has given birth in 
men of narrow views and mean attainments: 
but who can, without horror, think on those 
wretches who attempt to raise a character b} 
superiority of gnilt? who endeavour to ex* 
eel in vice, and outvie each other in de- 
bauchery? Yet thus far can pride infatuate 
the mind,' and extinguish the light ^of rea- 
son. 

But, for the most part, it is ordered b} 
Providence, that the schemes of the ambi* 
tious are disappointed, the calumnies of the 
envious detected, and false pretences to rC' 
putation ridiculed and exposed; so that stil 
**when pride cometh. then cometh shame 
but with the lowly is wisdom." 
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1 am now to' consider, in the seconcf place, 
tome of the usual motives to pride, and 
show how little they can be pleaded in ex- 
cuse of it 

A superior being, that should look down 
upon the disorder, confusion, and corruption- 
of our world; that should observe the short* 
ness of our lives, the weakness of our bo- 
dies, the continual accidents or injuries to 
which we are subject, the violence of our 
passions, the irregularity of our conduct, 
and the transitory state of every thing about 
us; would hardly believe there could be 
among us such a vice as pride, or that any 
human being should need to be cautioned 
against being too much elated with his pre- 
sent state. Yet so it is, that, however 
weak or wicked we may be, we fix our eyes 
on some other that is represented by our 
self love to be weaker, or more wicked, 
than ourselves, and grow proud upon the 
comparisdn. Tfaus, in the midst of danger 
and uncertainty, we see many intoxicated 
with the pride of prosperity; a prosperity 
that is hourly exposed to be disturbed; a 
prosperity that lies oflen at the mercy of a 
treacherous friend, or unfaithful servants 
prosperity which certainly cannol \v^a^.\w\%^ 
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but mdst 800D be ended by the hand of 
death. 

To consider this inoti?e to pride more at- 
tentively, let us examine what it is to be 
prosperous. To be prosperous, in the com* 
mon acceptation, is to have a large or aD in- 
creasing fortune, great numbers of friends 
and dependents, and to be high in the es- 
teem jof the world in general. But do these 
things constitute the happiness of a man? of 
a being accountable to bis Creator for his 
conduct, and, according to the account he 
shall give, designed to exist eternally in a 
future state of happiness or misery? What 
is the prosperity of such a state, but the 
approbation of that God, on whose sentence 
futurity depends? But neither wealth, friend- 
ships, or honours, are proofs of that appro* 
bation, or means necessary to procure it 
They often endanger, but seldom promote, 
the future happiness of those that possess 
them. And can pride be inspired by such 
prosperity as this? 

Even with regard to the present life, 
pride is a \ ery dangerous associate to great- 
ness. A proud man is opposed in his rise, 
hated in his elevation, and insulted in his 
Ml: he may have dependents but can have 
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DO friends, and parasites, but do iogenuoas 
companipDs. 

Another common motive to pride is 
knowledge, a motive equally weak, vain, 
and idle, with the former. Learning, in- 
deed, imperfect as it is, may contribute to 
many great and noble ends, and may be 
called in to the assistance of religion, as it 
is too often perversely employed against it; 
it is of ase to display the greatness, and 
▼indicate the justice, of the Almighty; to 
explain the -difficulties, and enforce the 
proofs, of religion: and the small advances 
that may be made in science, are of them- 
selves some proof of a future state; since 
they show that God, who can be supposed 
to make nothing in vain, has given us facul- 
ties evidently superior to the business of 
this present world: and this is, perhaps, one 
reason, why our intellectual powers are, in 
this life, of so great extent as they are. 
But how little reason have we to boast of 
our knowledge, when we only gaze and 
wonder at the surfaces of things! when the 
wisest and most arrogant philosopher knows 
not how a grain of com is generated, or why 
a stone falls to the ground! But, were our 
knowledge far greater than it is, let us yet 
reotiember that goodness, not knowledge, a 
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the happiness of mun! The dny will come, 
(ti will come qnichly.) when it sMI profit 
us more to liave subdued one proud rhoii^t, 
thuD to have numbertd th« host of hear 

There is another more dangerous 8[»e- 
cies of pride, arising I'rotn a cuoiciousnesl 
of virtue; so wHtchlul ia the enemy of our 
souls, and BO iteccilfiil are our own hcurls, 
that too often a victory over one sinfiil in- 
clination exposes us to be conquered by 
another. Sjiiritua) pride represents a man 
to himself beloved by his Creator in n piir^ 
^ ttcular degree, and, of consequence, in- 
clinee bim to think otheri not so high in lit> 
favour as himself. This is an error, into 
which weak minds arc sometimes apt lo full, 
not so much from (he assurance that ibey 
have been Eleady in the practice of juAtice, 
righteousness, and mercy, as that [bey bii?e 
been punctually observant or some est«ful 
acts of devotion. This kind of pride' i«^n0* 
rally accompanied with great uncharila- 
bleness and severe censured of oth>^rs, and 
may obstruct the great duty of repentance. 
But it may be hoped (hnt a sufhcieiii re- 
medy against this sin may be easily found, 
hy reminding those who ate infpcted with 
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upon tbe cross to make their best endea* 
TOurs acceptable to God; and that they, 
wbose sins require such an expiation, have 
little reason to boast of their virtue. 

Having thus proved the unreasonable* 
ness, folly, and odious nature of pride. I 
am, in the last place, to show the amia- 
bleness and excellence of humility. 

Upon this head 1 need not be long, since 
every ai^ument against any vice is equally 
an argument in favour of the contrary vir- 
tue; and whoever proves the folly of being 
proud, shows, at the same time> ^'that with 
the lowly there is wisdom." But to evince 
beyond opposition the excellence of this 
virtue, we may, in few words, observe, that 
the life of our Lord was one continued ex- 
ercise of humility. The son of God con- 
descended to take our nature upon him, to 
become subject to pain, to bear, from his 
birth, the inconveniences of poverty, and 
to wander from city to city, amidst opposi- 
tion, reproach, and calumny. He disdained 
not to converse with publicans and sinners, 
to minister to his own tlisciples, and to 
weep at the miseries of his own creatures; 
he submitted to insults and revlUQ^%\ ^tk^^ 
being Jed like a iamb to the iV9LVi^\.<^T ^ 
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Opened not his month. At length, ha^ 
borne all the cruel treatment that mal 
coald suggest, or power inflict, he 8n£ 
ed the most lingering and ignomioi 
death. — God of his infinite mercy gr 
that, by imitating his humility, we may 
made partakers of his merits! To wb 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
ascribed, as is most due, all honour, t 
ration^ and praise, now and ever! An 
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JBaCMIAU, CHAP. VI. VERSE 16. 

'JTkui saith the Lord, stand yt in the ways and 
Me, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good may^ and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rtH for your souls. But they said, fVe will 
not walk therein, 

m 

That almost every age, from the beginning 
of the world, has been eminently marked 
out, aod distinguished from the rest, by 
some peculiar character, by particular 
modes of thinking or methods of acting, 
then almost universally prevalent, is evi- 
dent from the histories of all nations At one 
time, the whole world has bowed, without 
repining, to despotic power and absolute do- 
minion; at another, not only the liceutious 
and oppressive tyranny of governors has 
been restrained, but just and lawful authori- 
ty trampled upon and insulted; at one 
time, all regard for private interest ha&b^^w 
absorbed and Jost in the concern for iVie vt^V 

Are of the public, to ivhtch virVae *\\se\^ 
vol,, nil, f^ 
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Jiaa been made n sacrifice; at aDotber, ^STj 
iieiirl has been engrossed b^ tow views, 
I every sentimeDt of the miod hue beei 
tntracted Into ibe narron' compasa of self 
e. Thus have vice and rirlue, niadon 
I follj, or perhiijis only different folliet 
I oppoeile vices, alternalely prevailed 
IS biive fflHakind niihed from one error U 
>lber, and suflcred cquiitly by both ci- 

rbe^ie changes of conditct or opinion mij 
considered as Ibe revohilioDB of tiiHDai 
ure, often necefsary, but always daaft' 
is; necessary, when some favourile via 
genemlly infected the world, or (omc 
ror, long eEtablished, begins to tynuiniu, 
demand implicit f;iilti, and refuse eiaoi^ 
lion: but dangerous, lest the mind, inceitf- 
by oppression, healed by contest, mi 
eUted by victory, abnuld be too (m Iibo*- 
ported to attend In truth; and. out of Xt»\ 
to secure bar corii(ue4l, set up one envrlo 
^preM another. 

That no change in religion ha^ been nwdt 
itli that citlmneaB, camion, and moderatioa, 
hich religion itself requjreit, and nfaick 
Bmojon prudence shows to be necesfanb 
the transaction o\ vm.-^ wAVQxVa.W. tfidc 
tvery aadou oi ilbft "tw*^ "^^^ '''^^^ 
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I w«c«r 

^^^K ^preM 

^^^^ That 
^^^■Mvitli iha 

^^^K^rhich I 
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attest. Rage has been called in to the assis- 
tance of zeal, and destraction joined with 
Tefomiation. * Resolved not to stop short, 
men have generally gone too far; and, in 
lopping superfluities, have wounded essen- 
tials. 

This conduct, when we consider the 
weakness of human nature, and the circum- 
stances of most of those hy whom such 
changes have been effected, is entitled at 
least to compassion, if not to excuse; nor 
can it be doubted that our gfeat Creator 
looks down with tenderness and compassion 
upon the irregular starts and tempestuous 
agitations of a mind, moved by a zeal for his 
hoDOur, and a love of truth. Had all error 
and misconduct such a plea as this, they 
might indeed be lamented and prayed against 
as weaknesses, but could hardly be censured 
or condemned as crimes. 

Bat more slow and silent transitions from 
oner extreme to another are very frequent. 
Men» not impelled by the vehemence of 
oppesition, but seduced by inclinations less 
violent, too often deviate from the paths of 
truth, and persuade others to follow them. 
The pride of singularity influences >Xi^ 
teacher, and a love of novelty corrw^V^ V\\e 
dihfrer; till the delusion, extendin^^ Sto^^^ 
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bj degrees, becomes at length general^ am 
overspreads a people. 

The preyailiDg spirit of the present agi 
seems to be the spirit of scepticism an< 
captioasness, of suspicion and distrust; -i 
contempt of ail authority, and a presump 
tuous con6dence in private judgment; a dia 
like of all established forms, merelj becaus 
they are established, and of old paths, be 
cause they are old. 

Into this temper have men been insensi 
bly led by a warm assertion of the right c 
judging for themselves; a right not to b 
called in question, since God himself gav 
us a claim to it, in making us reasonabl' 
beings; and the apostle doubtless admits il 
when he directs us to give the reason of ou 
faith to any that shall demand it. 

But this privilege, ill understood, ha 
been, and always may be, the occasion o 
very dangerous and pernicious mistakes; i 
may be exercised without knowledge or dii 
cretion, till error be entangled with erroi 
till divisions be multiplied by endless sabdi 
visions, till the bond of peace be entirel; 
broken, and the church become a scene fl 
confusion, a chaos of discordant forms, c 
worship and inconsistent systems of 
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There are some men, we now find, to 
whom separation and disagreement appear 
not each formidable evils, as they are gene- 
rally represented; who can look with the 
utmost calmness and unconcern at a rising 
schism, and survey, without any^perturha- 
tion, ' the speedy progress of an increasing 
heresy. Let every man, say they, enjoy 
hiA' opinions, since he only is answerable for 
them. 

There are men, who, for the most part, 
value themselves, and are sometimes valued 
by others, for their enlarged views and gene- 
rous sentiments; who pretend to look with 
uncommon penetration into the causes of 
human actions, and the secret motions of the 
mind: but perhaps this opinion is no proof 
that their pretensions are well grounded, 
or that they are better acquainted with hu- 
man nature than those whom they affect to 
ridicule and insult. 

If it be granted that it is the duty of every 
man to publish, profess, and defend any 
important truth, and the truths of religion 
be allowed important, it will follow, that 
diversity of sentiments must naturally pro- 
duce controversies and altercations : and 
how few there are capable of managing 
debates without unbecoming heat or disho* 
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nest artifices; how soon zeal is kindled int» 
fury, and how soon a concern for reputatioD 
mingles with a concern for troth; bow readi* 
ly the antagonists deviate into personal in- 
vectives, and, instead of confuting the arga- 
ments, defame the lives of those whose doc« 
trine they disapprove; and how often dis* 
putes termiuate in uproar, riot, and perse- 
cution; every one is convinced, and too 
many have experienced. That diversity of 
opinions, which is the original and source of 
such evils as these, cannot, therefore, be 
too diligently obviated; nor can too many 
endeavours be used to check the growth of 
new doctrines, and reclaim those that pro- 
pns;ate them, before sects are ibroied, or 
schisms established. 

This is not to be done by denying or dis- 
puting the right of private judgment, but by 
exhorting ail men to exercise it in a proper 
matiner, according to each man^s measure of 
kno\t ledge, abilities, and opportunities; and 
by endeavouring to remove all those diffi- 
culties* wbirh may obstruct the discovery of 
truth, and exposint: the unreasonableness of 
such prejtrliccs as may perplex or mislead 
the inquirer. 
The prejudice . to which many of the dis- 
ordei'^ of the present 9%^% y^ ^VftsXk Woi^fti^ 
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ty, «uperstitioD, and enthusiasm, seem con- 
iuding for empire over us, ma^ be justly 
scribed, is an over-fondness for novelty, a 
eaire of striking out new paths to peace and 
nppiness, and a neglect of foHoiviug the 
recept in the teit, of asking for the old 
aths, where is the good way, and walking 
lereio: a precept I shall therefore endea- 
our to illustrate, 

First, By laying before you the d«angers of 
jdging of religion, without long and diligent 
zamination. 

Secondly, By evincing the reasonableness 
if searching into antiquity, or of asking for 
he old paths. And 

Thirdly, By showing the happiness which 
ttends a well-grounded belief and steady 
iractice of religion. 

First, I propose to lay before you the 
langers of judging of religion, without long 
ind diligent examination. 

There is no topic more the favourite of 
he present age, than the innocence of error 
iccompanied with sincerity. This doctrine 
las been cultivated with the utmost dili- 
rence, ehforced with all the aTl« oC w\^\x- 
went, aad embellUhed with all th^ oii\«n^^'c^\^ 



Pfeloiiuence; but perhaps not boundct 
"(nal care, by proper liinilBtioiis, nor fm- 
', by jiial expliculion, froin being ■ 
to pride, anil n stuuihliiig-block to 
ReakDesr- 

>-Tbat the Judge of all the Ciirlh will dd 

"jht; that he will require in proportion to 

Inat be has given, niid punish men for llw 

hisapplicalion or neglect of talents, not for 

« want of Ihem; that he condemns no man 

r not seeing what' be hns hid from him, ot 

r not attending to wbiit he could newr 

hear; seems to he the necessary, the inevi- 

Rtble consequence of his own attributes. 

That error iherefore may be iDnocent. 
will not be denied, because it undoubtedly 
may be sincere; but this concession niil 
give very lillle countenance to the ^ecnri^ 

I and snpinenes9, the coldness and IndilTerenoe 
tt the present generation, if ive considH' 
Miberately, bow- much ie required Iti cm* 
llltiite that sincerity, which shiiH nvert the 
•rath of tiod, iind reconcile him to effort 
^'Sincerity is not barely a fnll persoaaion of 
■fa troth of our aoserttons; u perauasiMt. 
po oflen grounded upon a high optBion of 
Mr own BngTicity, and conlirDied perhnps bj 
■M)uent triumphs oyer weak opponeotl, 
PniiniiaUv gnioiog new stre^h by a n«gMI 
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of re-exatninatioD, which perhaps we de- 
cline, bj induBirioasl}* diverting our atten- 
tion from any objections that arise in onr 
thoughts, and sappressing any suspicion of a 
fallacy, before the mind has time to connect 
its ideas, to form arguments, and draw con- 
clusions. Sincerity is not a heat of the 
heart, kept up by eager contentions oiv 
warm professions, nor a tranquillity pro- 
duced by confidence, and continued by in- 
dolence. There may be zeal without sin- 
cerity, and security without innocence. If 
we forbear to inquire through laziness or 
pride, or inquire with partiality, passion, or 
precipitancy; if we do not watch over the 
most hidden motions of our hearts, and 
endeavour, with our utmost efforts, to banisb 
all those secret tendencies, and all those 
lurking inclinations, which operate very 
frequently without being attended to even 
by ourselves; if we do not carry on our 
search, without regard to the reputation of 
our teachers, our followers, or ourselves, 
and labour after truth with equal industry 
and caution; let us not preslime to put any 
trust in our sincerity. 

Such is the present weakness and corrup- 
tiod of human nature, that sincerity, real 
sincerity, is rarely to be found; but, till it 
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be found, it is the last degree of follj to 
represent error as innocent. By a God in- 
finitely merciful, and propitiated by the 
death of our blessed Saviour, it may indeed 
be pardoned, but it cannot be justified. 

But the greatest part of those that declain 
vriih most vehemence in defence of theii 
darling notions, seem to have very little 
claim even to pardon on account of theii 
sincerity. It is difficult to conceive whal 
time is allotted to religious .juestiona and 
controversies by a man whose life is en- 
grossed by the hurries of business, and 
whose thoughts are continually upon the 
stretch, to form plans for the improvement 
of his fortune or the graiifica'.ion of his am- 
bition: nor is it very probable, that such 
subjects are more seriously considered by 
men abandoned to pleasure; men who sit 
down to eat, and rise up to play; whose life 
is a circle of successive amusements, and 
whose hours are distinguished only by vicis- 
sitodes of pleasure: and yet, the questions 
which these frequently decide, and decide 
withont the least suspicion of their own 
qaalifications, are often of a very intricate and 
complicated kind, which must be disentan* 
gled by a long and continued attention, aud re- 
solved with many restrictions and great cau" 
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LioD. Not only kDOwledge, judguieot, and 
experience, but uninterrupted leisure and 
retirement are necessary, that the chain of 
reasoning may be preserved unbroken, and 
the mind perform its operations, without 
any binderance from foreign objects. 

To this end men have formerly retreated 
to solitudes and cloisters, and excluded all 
the cares and pleasures of the world; and 
when they have spent a great part of their 
lives in study and meditation, at last, per- 
baps, deliver their opinions, as learned men 
tvill genesally do, with diffidence and fear. 

Happy would it be for the present age» if 
men were now thus distrustful of their own 
abilities- They would not then adopt opin- 
ions, merely because they wish them to be 
true; then defend what they have once 
idopted, warm themselves into confidence, 
•md then rest saUsfied with the pleat^ing con- 
jcionsness of their own sincerity. We 
ihould not then see men, not eminent for 
iny superior gifts of nature or extraordinary 
ittainments, endeavouring to form new sects, 
md to draw the "world after them." They 
nay, indeed, act with an honest intention, 
md 80 far with sincerity; but certainly with- 
)ut that caution which their inexperience 
>ught to suggestt and that reverence for 
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their Buperiurs, which reason, as well i 
laws of society, requires. They seem, 
wheo considered with the utmost can 
to have rnther consulted their owd imi 
tions, Ihun to have asked "for the old [ 
where u the good way." It is ther 
proper, in this place, thnt I should e 

VOUT, 

Secondly, to evince the reasonabl 
of senrching into antiquity, or of b 
for the "old paths." 

A contempt of the monuments an 
wisdom of antiquity, mny justly be re 
ed one of the reining follies of 
days, to which pride and idleness 
equally contributed. The study of 
quily is laborious; and In despise wh 
cannot or will not understand, is ■ 
more expeditious way to reputation, 
of the discsteem into which their wi 
are now fallen, may indeed be nacril 
that evorbitaot degree of venerati 
which they were once held by btii 
and superstition: bat there is a met 
tnixt idolatry and insult, belween 
creduliFy and total disbelief. The an 
are not infallible, nor are their de< 
t9 be recei?ed vt'iUuwV ft T i!ia» m &wi 
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they are» at least, the determinations of 
mea equally desirous with ourseWes of 
discovering truth, and who had, in some 
cases, better opportunities than we how 
have. 

With regard to i\ie order and govern- 
ment of the primitive church, we may, 
doubtless, follow their authority with per- 
fect security: they could not possibly be 
ignorant of laws executed, and customs 
practised by themselves; nor would they, 
even supposing them corrupt, serve any 
interests of their own, by handing down 
hhe accounts to posterity. We are, there- 
fore, to inquire from them, the different 
orders established in the ministry from the 
apostolic ages; the different employments 
of each, and their several ranks, subordi- 
nations, and degrees of authority. From 
their writings we are to vindicate the es- 
tablishment of our church; and, by the 
same writings, are those who differ from 
us in these particulars, to defend their 
conduct. 

Nor is this the only, though, perhaps^ 
the chief use of these writers; for, in mat- 
ters of faith and points of doctrine, those, 
at least, who lived in the ages nearei^t to 
ibe time§ of the apostles ^ aadoubVfisQiV) ^*^* 
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ser»e to he coDsiilted. The oral doctrine 
anil occnsionnl explicRtioDS of tbe aportlei 
noulil not be immedintely fcrgotteii in Ibi 
churches to which they had prenrhed, am 
which had allended lo ihem with (he dili 
genre and reverence which their rniseioi 
and chnntclpr demanded. Tbeir folntioni 
of dif^cultied. and determiaatioas of doubt 
ful questions, miist have been treasnret 
lip in tbe memory of their nndieone*, am 
transmitted for some time from father (( 
son. Ever; thing, at least, that was de- 
dared by the inspired teachers to be ne- 
cessary to sntvatioD. must have been care- 
fully recorded; and, (hcvefore. what we fine 
no traces of in the Scripture or the earl] 
Others, as moat of Ihe peculiar tenets ofth( 
Bomish church, mu»t certainly be coticlud' 
ed to be not necessary. Thus, by consah' 
ing first the Holy Scriptures, and next Ihi 
writers of Ihe primitive church, we sKbI 
make ourselves arqiiainled with the will oi 
God; thus shall we discover the good way, 
and find that re^t for our souls, which wul 
amply recompense our studies and inquiriui 
as I sh^dl attempt to prove. 

Thirdly, by showing the happineu wbicl 
attends a well -grounded belief and Btrad] 
oractice of reliirioa. 
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The serenity and satiAfaction at which we 
arrive, by a firm and settled persuasion of 
the fundamental articles of our religion, is 
very justly represented by the expression 
of finding ''rest for the soul.'* A mind, 
restless and undetermined, continually fluc- 
tuating betwixt various opinions, always in 
pursuit of some better scheme of duties and 
more eligible system of faith, eager to em- 
brace every new doctrine, and adopt the 
Dotions of every pretender to extraordinary 
light; can never be sufficiently calm and un- 
ruffled, to attend to those duties which pro- 
cure that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. 

Suspense and uncertainty distract the soul, 
disturb its motions, and retard its operations: 
while we doubt in what manner to worship 
God, there is great danger lest we should 
neglect to worship him at all. A man, con- 
scious of having long neglected to worship 
God, can scarcely place any confidence in 
his mercy, or hope, in the most pressing 
exigencies, for his protection: and how 
miserable is that man, who, on the bed of 
sickness, or in the hour of death, is without 
trust in the goodness of his Creator! This 
state, dreadful as it appears, may be justly 
apprehended by those who spend their lives 
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in roving from one new way to another, 
are so far from asking for the old psi 
where is the good way, that when they 
shown it, they say, we will not walk thei 
There is a much closer connexion 
tween practice and speculation than is gi 
rally imagined. A man disquieted < 
scruples concerning any important articl 
relit^ion, will, for the most part, find hin 
indifferent and cold, even to those dt 
which he practised before with the i 
active diligeuce and ardent satisfaction, 
him then ask for the old paths, where is 
good way, and he shall find rest for his f 
His mind, once set at ease from perple 
and perpetual agitation, will return < 
more vigour to the exercises of piety, 
uniform perseverance in these holy pr 
ces will produce a steady confidence in 
divine favour, and that confidence will c 
plete his happiness. To which that 
may all attain, God of his infinite m* 
grant, for the merits of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour; to whom, with the Father and 
Holy Ghost, be ascribed, as is most doe 
honour, adoration, and praise, now and c 
Amen. 
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ROMAVt ZZI. THE LATTER PART OF TttB 16tH 

VERSE. 

B$ not nUt in your o«n (conceits. 

iv baa been observed by those who have 
emplojed themselves in consideriDg the 
method of Providence, and the government 
of tfie world, that good and evil are distri- 
buted, through all states of fife, if not in 
equal proportions, yet in such degrees as 
leave very little room for those murmurs 
and complaints which are frequently pro- 
duced hy superficial inquiries, negligent 
surveys, and impatient comparisons. 

Every condition has, with regard to this 
life, its inconveniences, and every condition 
haS) Ukewise, its advantages; though its po* 
sition to the eye of the beholder, may be so 
varied, as that, at some times, the misery 
may be concealed, and, at other times, the 
happiness: but to judge only by the eye, is 
not the way to discover truth. We may 

VOL. VIII. 9 
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pass by men, without being able to disting 
whether they are to be numbered an 
those whose felicities or whose sorrows 
ponderate; as we may walk over the gro' 
without knowing whether its entrails • 
tain mines of gold, or beds of sand. 

Nor. is it less certain, that^ with respec 

the more important prospects of a ful 

state, the same impartiality of distribu 

may be generally remarked; every co 

tion of humanity being exposed on one i 

and guarded on the other; so that every 

is burdened, though none are overwheln 

every man is obliged to vigilance, but o 

are harassed beyond their strength. ' 

^great business, therefore, of every mac 

./'^ ;to look diligently round him, that he 

: note the approaches of an enemy; an( 

'^ bar the avenues, of temptation^ which 

> particular circumstances of his life are i 

': likely to lay open; and to keep hiH h 

' in perpetual alarm against those 'sins wl 

■ constantly besiege him. . If be be rich 

him beware, lest when he is ''full, he d 

God," and say, *'Who is the Lord?" 1: 

be poor, let him cautiously avoid to '*8te 

and <<take the name" of his **Go€ 

vain." 
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'^ I There are some conditions of hamanity, 
% irhich are made particularly dangerous by 
^ • an uncommoQ degree of seeming secarity; 
'^ . conditions, in which we appear so com- 
-' pletely fortified, that we have little to dread, 
and therefore givp ourselves up too readily to 
^ negligence and supineness; and are destroy- 
- ed without precaution, because we flatter* 
ed ourselves that destruction could not ap« 
preach us. The fatal slumber of treachei^ 
OU8 tranquillity may be producetf and pro- 
longed by many causes, by causes, as vari- 
ous as the situations of life. Our condition 
may be such, as may place us ' out of the 
reach of those general admonitions, by 
which the rest of mankind are reminded of 
their errors, and awakened to their duty; 
it may remove us to a great distance from 
the common incitements to common wick« 
edness, and, therefore, may superinduce a 
forgetfulness of our natural frailties, and 
suppress all suspicions of the encroachments 
of sin. And the'^in to which we are par- 
ticularly tempted, may be 'of that insiduous 
and seductive kind, as that, without alarm- 
ing us by the horrors of its appearance, 
and shocking us with the enormity of any 
single acts, may, by slow advances, possess 
the souly audi in destroying us, differ only 
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from the atrociouBoess of laore upparent 
wickednesa, as a Ui^ring poison difiers from 
the sword; more difficultly avoided, aod 
more certainly fatal. 

To temptations of this subtle insinuating 
kind« the life of men .of learning seems 
above all others to b.e ei posed. As they 
are themselves appointed the teachers of 
others, they very rarely have the dangers 
of their own state set before tliem; as they 
are, by their abstractiop and retirement, se- 
cluded from the gnitie^, the luxuries, and 
the pageantries of life, they are willingly 
persuaded to believe, that because they are 
at a great distance from the rocks on which 
conscience is most frequently wrecked, that 
therefore, they sail with safety, and may 
give themselves to the wind, without a 
compass. The crimes, from which they 
are in danger, are not those from whi(ch the 
mind has been taught to shrink away with 
horror, or against which the invectives of 
moral or theological writers have generally 
been directed; and therefore they are sut 
fered to approach unregarded, to gain 
ground imperceptibly upon minds directed 
to different views, and to fix theioselves 
at leisure in the heart, where, perhapSi 
they are scarcely discov/ered till |b^y mf 
past eradication. 
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Tor these causes, or to some of these, it 
mast sorely be imputed, that learning is 
found so frequently to fail in the direction 
of life, and to operate so faintly and uncer- 
tainly in the regulation of I^V conduct, who 
are noost celebrated for their application 
and proficiency. They have been betray- 
ed, by some false security, to withhold their 
attention from their own lives; they have 
grown knowing without growing virtuous; 
aod have faifed of the wisdom which is the 
gift of the Father of lights, because they 
have thought it unnecessary to seek it with 
that aniiety and importunity, to which only 
it is granted; they have trusted to their own 
powers, and were "wise in their own con- 
ceits." 

There is, perhaps, no class of men, to 
whom the precept given by the apostle to 
his Converts, against too great confidence 
in their understandings, may be more pro- 
perly inculcated^ than those who are dedi- 
cated to the profession of literature; and 
are, therefore, necessarily advanced to de- 
grees of knowledge above them who are 
dispersed among manual occupations, and 
the vulgar parts of life; whose attention is 
confined within the narrow limits of their 
Qwn employments, and wb9 have not often 
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leisure to think of more than the means oi 
relieving their own wants, by supplying the 
demands of others. 

With these, and such as these, placed 
sometimes, by whatever means, in much 
higher stations, a man of learning has such 
frequent opportunities of comparing him- 
self; and is so strongly incited, by that com- 
parison, to indulge the contemplation of 
his own superiority; that it is not to be con- 
sidered as wonderful, that vanity creeps in 
upon him; that he does not willingly with>- 
draw his imagination from objects that so 
much flatter his passions; that he pursues 
the train of thought from one reflection to 
another; places himself and others in every 
situation in which he can appear with ad- 
vantage in his own eyes; rises to compari- 
sons with still higher characters, and still 
retains the habit of giving himself the pre- 
ference; and, in all disputable cases, turns 
the balance in his own favour, by superadding, 
from, his own conceit, that wisdom, which 
by nature be does not possess, or by indus- 
try, be has not acquired. 

This wisdom in his own conceit, is very 
easily, at first, mistaken for qualities, not 
in them<«clves criminal, nor in themselves 
dangerous; nor is it easy to fix the limits^ 
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in speculatioD, betv^een a resolute adhe- 
rence to that which appears truth, and an 
obstinate obtrusion of peculiar notions upon 
the understanding of others; between the 
pleasure that naturally arises from the en- 
largement of the mind and increase of 
knowledge, and that which proceeds from a 
contempt of others, and the insolent tri- 
tiBiphs of intellectual superiority. Yet, 
thoagh the confines of these qualities are 
nearly alike^ their extremes are widely dif- 
ferent; and it will soon be discovered, how 
much evil is avoided, by repressing that 
opinion of ourselves, which vanity suggestis; 
and that confidence, which is gained only 
"by measuring ourselves by ourselves," 
dwelling on our own excellence, and flat- 
tering ourselves with secret panegyrics. 

As this false claim to wisdom is the 
s'cource of many faults, as well as miseries, 
to men of learning, it seems of the utmost 
importance, to obviate it in the youi^ig, who 
may be imagined to be very little tainted, 
and suppress it in others, whose greater 
advances and more extensive reputation 
have more endangered them; nor can any 
man think himself so innocent of this fhnlf 
or so secure from it, as that it should be 
Dnnecessary for him to consider, 
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First, The dRDcen which mett of learn- 
ing incur, by being wise in their own con* 
ceits. 

Secondly, The proper means, by which 
that pernicious conceit of wisdoafr OMiy ba 
avoided or suppressed. 

In order to state with more accara* 
cy the dangers which men dedicated to 
learning may be reasonably immined td 
incur, by being wise in tfagiir 6Wn con- 
ceits, it is necessary id distiagaisb tbA 
different periods of their lives f atid to exn 
amine, whether this disposition is not» ib its 
tendency, equally opposite to oor duty, atidi 
by inevitable consequence, in its effecto, 
equally destructive of our happiness in eve- 
ry state. 

The business of the life of a scholar is to 
accumulate, and to diffuse knowledge; to 
learn, in order that he mSy teach. The 
first part of his time is assigned to stady^ 
and the acquisition of learning; the latter^ 
to the practice of those arts which be hat 
acquired, and to the instruction of others, 
who have had less tifme, or opportunities, 
or abilities, for improvement, in the statSi 
therefore, of a learner^ or of a teacher, the 
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mao of letten i» aiiraya to be considered; 
and if it sbalt appear, that^ od wbatever 
part of bis task be is employed, a fklse opin* 
ion of bis own excellence will naturally and 
certainly defeat bis endeavoui's; it ttiay bo 
boped, tbat tbere will be found soffiieieiit 
reason wby no eaan sboubl *'be wise in bis 
own conceit." 

Since no man can teach wbat be baa 
never learned, tbe value and Bsefuldess of 
tbe latter pairt of life must depend, it a 
great measure, upon the proper applicafton 
of the earlier years; and he that neglects 
the improvement of bis own mind^ will 
never be enabled to instruct others. Light 
nust strike on the body by which light can 
be reflected. The disposition, therefore, 
which best befits a young man, about to en- 
^ge in a life of study, is patience in inqui- 
ly, eagerness of knowledge, and willing* 
ness to beSnstructed; a due submission to 
greater abilities and longer experience; and 
a ready obedience to those from whom be is 
to expect tbe removal of bis ignorance, and 
the resolution of his donbts. 

How unlike any one, wise in bis oitn 
conceit, is to excite, or promote in himself, 
soeh inclinations, may be easily del^YtSGAxi^^* 
liJs w€U kaowa Uiat study is not dvVmjdXi^N 



■ 
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prosecuted, but at the expense of n 
pleasures and amusementa, ivhich no yc 
mau will be persuaded to forbear, but u 
the most cogent motivea and the atron 
conviction. He that ia to Jmw truth f 
the depths of obscurity, mast be fully infn 
ed of its value, and the necessity of Sdi 
it: be that engnges in a stale opposite to 
pleasures of sense, aniJ the gratificolioi 
every higher pnasion, must hare some p 
ciple nilbin, utrongly impUnted, which 
enforce industry nnd repel temptation. 
b»w shall he, who ia Already "wiae in 
own conceit," aiibmii lo soch tedious 
laborious methods of instruction? \ 
shonld he toil for that, which, in his 
opinion, he poasesaes; and drudge for 
aupply of wiinla ivhich be does not 1 
He has, already, such degrees of Iinowk' 
as, ma^ilied by liia own iaiagination, * 
him above the rest of mankind; "Hnd to cl 
higher, would be (o labour without tul' 
lage. 

He, already, has a wide extent of aci( 
within Ilia view, and his willingnees li 
pleased with himself, does not suffer hii 
think, or to dwell on the thought of 
thing beyond; and who that seea all, w 
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tbority, and that reverence for instraction, 



; nhich so well becomes every man at his 
first entrance upon new regions of learning, 
where all is novelty, confusion, and dark- 
ness, and no way is to be found through the 
intricacies of opposite systems, but by trac- 
ing the steps of those that have gone be- 
fore; that willingness to receive implicitly 
what farther advances only can enable him 
to prove, which initiation always supposes; 
are very little to be expected from him, who 
looks down with scorn upon his teacher, and 
is more ready to censure the obscurity of 
precepts, than to suspect the force of his 
own understanding. Knowledge is to be at- 
tained by slow and gradual acquisitions; by 
a careful review of our ideas, and a regu- 
lar superstructure of one proposition on an- 
other; and is, therefore, the reward only 
of diligence and patience. But patience is 
the effect of modesty: pride grasps at the 
whole; and what it cannot hold, it affects to 
despise: it is rather solicitous to display, 
than increase its acquisitions; and rather 
endeavours, by fame, to supply the want of , 
knowledge, than by knowledge to arrive at '' 
fame. 

That these are not imaginary tepxe^tkVar 

f/on^, but true copies of real Vife, mo^X. ol 
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tboie to whom the instruction of youog'l 
i* inti listed, will be ready to ConftHB 
they bRve often the ilis^aiisfaction of 
that, in (iiuporlion h9 greater advaocea have 
been made in Ifac first period of life, there 1 
ie lees diligence in the second; and that, aa 1 
it WHS said of the nncient Gaitls, that Ihej 1 
were more than tnen in the onset, aud le« 
than women in the shock; it may be said, id ', 
our literary contenlioDs, that many, who i 
were men at school, are hoys at the college: \ 
their ardour remits; their ilili^eDce relaxet; 
and they give themselves to a lazy coDtera* 
plation of comparative cscellence, without 
considering that the comparisao ia hourly 
grovving less advantageous, and thai the ac- 
qnisitionB which they boast arc mouldering 

Such is the danger to a learnev, of loo 
early nn opinion ofhi^ oivn import^mce: tnl 
if we suppose him to have escaped in hil 
6rst years this falnl confidence, and to be 
betrayed into il by a longer series of sne- 
ceisful appliciiliun, its effects will then be 
equally dangerous; and, as it hinders a fouag 
man from receiving inatruction, il will c^ 
struct an older student in conveying it. 
^^There is no employment in whicb^ML 
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impatience 9 tban in that of. teaching; in which 
they necesaarily converse with tboae who 
are their inferiors in the relation by which 
they are connected, and whom it amy be 
sometimes proper to treat with that dignity 
which too often swells into arrogance; and 
to restrain with such authority, as not ever/ 
man has learned to separate from tyranny.-^ 
In this state of temporary honour, a proud 
man is too willmg to exert his prerogative, 
and too ready to forget that he is dictating 
to those, who may one day dictate to himc 
he is inclined to wonder that what he com- 
prehends himself is not equally clear to 
others; and often reproaches the intellects 
of his auditors, when he ought to blame the 
confusion of his own ideas, and the impro- 
prieties of bis own language . He reiterates, 
therefore, his positions, without elucidation, 
and enforces* his assertions by his frown, 
when he finds arguments less easy to be 
supplied. Thus forgettTng that he had to do 
with mep, whose passions are perhaps equal- 
ly turbulent with his own, he transfers, by 
degrees, to his instruction, the prejudices 
which are first raised by his behaviour; and 
having forced upon his pupils an hatred of 
their teacher, he sees it quickly terminate 
ID a contempt of tbe^ precept 
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But iastmclion eilctids furlher thnn tt 
seminaries of giudenis, or ihe riiirrow andi- 
lDrte« of sequeaiered lileirttiire. The end 
of learning is, to tench the public, to super* 
intend [he conduct, vratrh over the morale, 
sod regubte Ihe opinions of parishes, dio- 
ceiies, and province?; to check vices in their 
first eruplinn, ^nd suppress heresies in the 
whispers of their ri^c: and, surely, this nw- 
liil, this arduous (ask, requires ^lunliliet, 
which a Dinn, ''nise in his own conceit," 
cannot easily attuin ; that mildness of ndilreUi 
Uial patience of atttnlion, that calmness of 
diaputation, that seli-clion of times, anil 
places, and circumstances, which the vtihe- 
mence of pride will not regard: nnd, in n- 
>lit;, it will generally he found, thai the first 
■objection and Itie last lo an unacceptable 
pastor, is, thni he is proud, that he is loo 
wise for familiarity, and trill not descend lo 
the level with common understandings. 

Such is Ihe consequence of loo high an 
esteem of our own powers and knowedge; 
it makes us in youth negligent, and in age 
useless; it teaches us too soon lo be satisSed 
with our attainments, or il makes our «N 
tainments unpteasinB;. unpopular, and inef- 
ieclual; it neither supers us toleamnorto 
teai;bi but witbhoYaaaahu\&.>^i<»ftV^'«^)^ 
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we might be instructed, and drives those 
from us whom we might instruct. It is, 
therefore, necessary to obviate these -evils, 
by inquiring, 

Secondly, By what means this pernicious 
conceit of wisdom may be avoided or sup- 
pressed. . 

It might be imagined, if daily experience 
did not show us how vainly judgments are 
formed of real life from speculative princi- 
ples, that it might be easy for any man to ex- 
tirpate a high conceit of human learning 
from his own heart or that of another; since 
one great purpose of knowledge is to show 
us our own defects, follies, and miseries; 
yet, whatever be the reason, we find none 
more subject to this fault, than those whose 
course of life ought more particularly to 
exempt them from it. 

For th9 suppression of this vain conceit, 
so injurious to the professors of learning, 
many considerations might be added to those 
which have already been drawn from its ef- 
fects. The reasons, indeed, why every man 
should be humble, are inseparably connect- 
ed with human nature: for what can any 
man see, either within or without hinv^eV^^ 
that does not afford him some reason lo re- 
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Ituirk his own ignorance, 
meanness? But od these refleclioili ft 
te«3 proper loinaUt, because tliey bavelx 
explained already by almost every wri 
upon moral and religious duties, and 
cause, ID reidity, tbc pride which requi 
our chief caution, is not so uuch absolt 
us coiDjiaralive. No man so much »al 
himaelfupon the^eaerul prerogatives of 
man nature, as upon his own peculiar so 
riorily to other men; nor will he, tliereft 
be humbled, by being told of the ignorar 
the weakness, and wickedness of hu. 
nity; for he is satisfied with beiug 
coiuiled one of the most knowing, am 
the ignorant; the most able, among the w( 
and the most virtuous, among the wickei 
The pride of the learned, therefore, 
only be repressed by showinjr, what, indi 
might easily he shown, thai it is not jiisl 
hie, even upon comparison with (he rei 
men; for, without urging any thing in d< 
gBlioi) from the dignity anrt impoHsnei 
leuroiTiK in general, which must always, 
ther immediately, or, by the intOTFeil 
of olhers, govern the world; it will befiH 
that tbe^ who are most disposed to be si 
led to haughtiness by their own attainmc 
Are generaJly so far fiom having any 
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im to the superiority which they exert, 
t they are betrayed to vanity by igno- 
ice; and are pleased with themselves, as 
lipd with his cottage, not because, upon 
uiry, they are convinced of the reasona- 
ioess of the preference, but because they 
•rvalue the little they possess, for want 
knowing its littleness; and are contented 
:h their own state, as a blind roan feels 

loss from the absence of beauty. Nor 
sds there any other proof of the origin of 
Tary pride, than that it is chiefly to be 
lod amongst those who have' secluded 
imselves from the world, in pursuit of 
;ty inquiries and trivial studies. 
To such men it should be recommended, 
t before they sufier themselves to fix the 
e of their own accomplishments, and look 
«n on others with contempt, they should 
oin themselves to spend some time in in- 
iriog into their own pretensions; and cod- 
er who they are whom they depise, and 

what reason they suffer themselves to in- 
ge the arrogance of contempt. Such an 
imination will soon drive back the pedant 
bis college, with juster conceptions, and 
h humbler sentiments: for he will find 
t those whom he imagined so much be- 
' his own exaltation, oflen flourish in the 

rOL* VIII. 10 
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esteem of the world, white he himseiris 
kaonti; nod teaching ihoae arts, by wl 
society is tiiipporCei], and on which the I 
pinesa of Ihe world depends; while h 
pleasing himself with idle amiieements, 
wnsting hie life upoa questions, of which \ 
tew desire the solution. 

Bat if Ibis method of obtaining bum 
be ineffectual, he roaj', howerer, estal 
it upon more strong and lasting princij: 
by applying himself lo (he dulies of relig 
And Ihe word of God; that sacred and 
,. ecrutable word, which will show htm 
inefBcacy of all other knowledge, and tl 
duties,- which will imprint upon hit xa 
that be best understands tbeeacred vrrit 
who most carefnil; obeys them. Thtis 
humility fix a 6rai and Ui^iug basis, by ii 
hilntiDB of ail empty dialinctioos and p 
ceinpetilione, by showing, thut "ans tl 
only is necessary," and that "Go4^MJ•j 

l_J 
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I GORIJVTHIANS, CHirTER XI. TERSE 28. 

Bui kt € man examine himtelf, and to let 4tm eat 
breaijond drink qfthat cup. 



NdTBiJro is more freqaeotly injurious to 
rtligioo, or more dangerous to mankind, 
than the practice of adding to the divine in- 
stitutioM, and of teaching for doctrines the 
coumandments of men. The doctrines of 
the blessed sacrament, which, as they are' 
expressed io the Holy Scriptures, do not 
seem to be very dark or difficult, yet have 
been so perverted and misrepresented, as to 
occasion miioy disputes among men of learn- 
ing, and many divisions in the Christian 
world. In our own church, many religious 
minds have been filled with grouudlesl^ ap« 
prehensions, and distracted with unnecessary 
inquietudes, by mistaken notions of the 
Lord*s Supper. Many have forborne Vo 
fmake of iu becnuae they have not« va 
/U/r owB aiuDiOD, arrived at that degcee ot 
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holiness required to it, which they err 
neously conceive to be such, as indeed 
mere man ever can attain; a holiness, whi 
consists in little less than a complete exem 
tion from sin, and an uniform and unintc 
rupted observance of every precept of r 
ligion. They find themselves unable to pe 
form this duty without imperfections, a 
therefore they entirely ne^ect it; not co 
sidering, that the same reason is of eqi 
force for the neglect of every duty; sin 
none can be performed by as, in this fr 
state, without lapses, negligf^nces, and fa 
ings; and that God will accept UDfeigaed r 
pentance, sincere intentions, and earnc 
endeavours, though entangled with mai 
frailties. They do not consider that tl 
participation of the sacrament is a duty e 
joined all Christians, though all do not ri 
to equal degrees of virtue, and, hy cons 
quence, that many must be admitted to tl 
holy table who have not reached the utmc 
heights of religious excellence. Heav< 
itself will be accessible to many who died 
their struggles with sin, in their endeavou 
after virtue, and the beginning of a new lii 
and surely they are not to be eicladi 
from commemorating the sufferings of o 
'Saviour, in a Christian congreg^tioD, wl 
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woald not be sbat from heaven, from the 
assemblies of saints, and the choirs of an* 
gels. 

There are some who neglect this duty, as 
tkey omit others, not from scruples of me- 
lancholy piety or mistaken severity, but 
from sapineness and carelessness, or an opi- 
oion that this precept is less necessary to 
be observed, than some others delivered by 
the same authority. 

Many other notions, not well grounded, 
or capable of proof, are entertained of this 
institution; which I shall endeavour, without 
giving a particular account of them, to ob- 
viate and suppress, by showing. 

First, What is the nature and end of this 
institution according to the Scriptures* 

Secondly, What are the obligations which 
enforce the duty of communion. And, 

Thirdly, What things are required of 
them that come to the Lord's Supper. 

First, I propose to lay before you the 
nature and end of this institution according 
to the Scriptures. " 

The account of the first institution of this 
cacrament is thus delivered by the evange- 
list (Luke, chap* xxii, v. 19.) '^And bs, 
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look bread, and gave thanks, aai \ 
atid gave it unto them, saving, This is mj 
body nhich is giren for yon; this do ii 
remembrance of me. Likewise also thi 
cup afinr supper, saying, Tbis cup is thi 
New Testament io my blood, n-hicb is ahei 
for you." This uarration is repeated ii 
the epistle Io the ComthiHos. with ihit 
commeol or explanation: "As often as y( 
eat this bread, and drink Ibis cup, yc d( 
show the Lord's death till he come." Froir 
these passages comjiared, then, it appears, 
that this sacrament is a representation of tht 
■tenth of our Suviour, appointed by hitmelfi 
. to he celebrated by all his followers, id all 
age^; to the eod thai by commemorating his 
sufferings in a solemn and public ranDner, 
they might decleire their conddence io bis 
merits, their belief of his nuseion, and tbetr 
adherence to his religion. 

It has likewise a tendency to increase 
this confidence, confirm Ibis beltt^f, and 
establish this adherence, not only by the 
new strength which every idea acquires by 
B new impression, and ivhich every persua- 
sion altains Ry new recollection, approba- 
tion, and meditalion; but likewise by tbe 
supernataral and eitraordicary infiueaces ol 
grace, and those blessings whi^h God li«< 
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annexed to the due use of means appointed 
hy himself. 

By commemorating the death of Christ, 
as the Redeemer of the world, we confess 
oar belief in him; for why else should we 
perform so solemn a rite in commemoration 
of him? To confess our belief in him, is 
to declare ourselves his followers. We en- 
ter into an obligation to perform those con* 
ditions upon which he has admitted us to 
follow him, and to practise all the duties of 
that religion which he has taught us. 

This is impHed in the word sacrament, 
which, being originally used to signify an 
oath of fidelity taken by the soldiers to their 
leaders, is now made use of by the church, 
to import a solemn vow .of unshaken adhe* 
rence to the faith of Christ. 

Thus the sacrament is a kind of repetition 
of baptism, the means whereby we are re- 
admitted into the communion of the church 
of Christ, when we have, by sin, been sepa- 
rated from it; for every sin, and much more 
any habit or course of sin, long continued, 
is, according to the different degrees of 
guilt, an apostacy or defection from our 
Saviour, as it is a breach of those conditions 
upon which we became his followers; and 
he that breaks the condition of a corenant. 
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di$8olvefi it od his side. Having, there 
brokeo tbe corcnaot betneen us and 
Redeemer, we lose tbe benetJls of his d 
nor csD ne have any hopes of obta 
them, while we remaiu io this state of' 
ration from birn. 

But Viiin had been tbe suflering ol 
Sasiour, bnd there not been left roed 
reconciliiition Io htm; since everv man 
away from him oecasioniilly, by ain 
negligence at least, and, perhaps, by kn 
deliberate, premeditated ofiences: ao 
some method of renewing the coreoan 
Iween God and man was necessary, an 
this purpose this sacrnmeDt was instit 
which is, therefore, h renewal of our bt 
vows, a re entrance into the' society o 
church, anil the act by which we an 
stored to the benetit!" of nor Saviour's d 
upon performance of the terms presc 
by him. 

So that this sacrament is a solemn rat 
tion of a covenant renewed; by which, 
having alienated ourselves from Chri 
sin, we are restored, upon our repen 
and reformaiioir, to pardon and favour, 
the certain hopes of everlasting life. 

It'/ien we thus enter «vn" * ^*'" ^'^ 
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f oarselres to a mofe exact and vigilant 
errice of God, and oblige ourselves to the 
uties of piety by this sacrament, we may 
ope to obtain, by fervent and humble 
rayer, such assistances from God as may 
oable us to perform those engagements, 
fbich we have entered into by bis com- 
mnd, and* in the manner appointed by him; 
Iways remembering, that we must use our 
WD endeavours, and exert our utmost natu<* 
a1 powers; for God only r.o-operates with 
lie diligent and the watchful. We must 
void sin, by avoiding those occasions which 
etray us to it; and as we pray that we may 
ot be led, we must be cautious of leading 
urselves, into temptation. - 

All sin that is committed by Christians, is 
oromitted either through an absolute forget- 
ilness of God, fur the time in which the 
^ordinate passion, of whatever kind it be, 
redominates and prevails; or because, if 
iie ideas of God and religion were present 
) our minds, they were not strong enough 
3 overcome and suppress the desires ex- 
ited by some pleasing, or the apprehensions 
aised by some terrible object: so that, either 
be love or feat* of temporal good oic ^^S\. 
^ere more |>owerful than t\i^ \oi^ ^t i^RSt 

God. 
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All iileas iafliience our conduct with Bon 
ar less forci , ns they are more «r Ipst 
strongly impreatted itpon the miod ; and 
tbey are irapreued more strongly, as tliuj 
are more frequently recollected or reoewed. 
For every ideii, whether of love, fear, itrief, 
or any other pua^ion, lagt't its force by time; 
and. unless revived by accident or volunlnry 
meditation, will ut last vanish. But by dH«l- 
linj[ upon, and indulgio); any idea, we may 
increase its ellicacy and force, make it, by 
deeree»i, predomin^nl in (he soul, .and miae 
a an aHcendxnt over our paxsiono, en tliit 
ihall easily overrule Iliose alferliuna or 
Bppelites nhich formerly tyrannized mlhio 
ui. 

Thus, by a neglect of God's worslitf md 
■acrRments. a man may lo'e Hlmost all dis- 
tinction whatsoever of ^ood and evil, and, 
having no awe of the divine power, to op* 
pose his inclinalionB to wickednesi, ibh> ffi 
ferward from crime to crime without rt- 
Biorse: and he that struggles- ogaiasl vice, 
and is often overcome by powerful teniptt^ 
tionB. if, instead of ^i^'in^ wny to idleiuM 
and despair, be continues his reeiatuDce, 
anil, by a diligent attendance upon (he wr- 
vice and iacrnmenls of tiie church, tngflher 
with a regular practice of private devotion, 
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endeavours to •trengthen bis faith, and im- 
priDt LpoQ himself an hahitual attentioQ to 
the laws of God, and a constant sense of his 
preaence; he will soon find himself able to 
avoid the snares of sin; or, if he fall into 
them by inadvertency, to break them. He 
will find the fear of God grow sup^erior to 
tbe desires of wealth or the love of plea- 
aore; and, bj persisting to frequent the 
charch and sacraments, and thereby to pre* 
lerve these notions of piety from being ef- 
fiieed or wea|rf ned, he will be able to per* 
aevere in a steady practice of virtue, and 
eajiiy the unspeakable pleasures of a quiet 
coBflcience. 

Thus it appears, that the blessed sacra- 
aent is a commemoralioa of the death of 
our Lord; consequently, a declaration of 
our &ith; and both, naturally, and by the 
cooperation of God, the means of iocreas- 
iog that faith And it appears s^so, that it 
if a renewal of our baptismal vow, after we 
hare brokee it by sio; and a renovation of 
that covenant, by which we are adopted the 
followers of- Jesus, and made partakers of 
his merits, and the benefits of his death. 

This account has almost anticipated what 
I professed to treat of. 
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Secondly, Thfi obligations which cnftrtB 
the duty of communion. 

For the obligalions to any dutv must bear 
proporlioD to the im[ioitancc of it; and th< 
imjjorlance of a duty moat be rated by the 
effect which it produces or promotes; itid, 
therefore, a9 the benefits which we receive 
I'rotn this SHcrnment have been alreudy 
shown, the necessity of it is suSicienlly ap- 
parent. 

But we may further enforce Ihia practice 
upon ourselves and others, Ky considering, 
lirst, that it IB a positive injunction of our 
blessed Suviour, which', therefore, alt (liose 
who believe in him are bound to obey; that 
to dispute (he usefulness, or call in quettioD 
the necessity of it, is to relorm hid religtOB, 
aod to set up our own wisdom in opposition 
to his commands; and that, to refose the 
meHHs of grace, is to place our couBdencc 
in our own strength, and to neglect the as> 
siatance of that Comforter, who caroe down 
from heaven, according to the mort true 
promise of our blessed Saviour, to lend tbe 
apiiiiles out of darkness and error, and la 
'lem and us into (he clear light HA 
knowledge of God, and of i4^^| 
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If we censider this sacrament as a renew* 
al of the vow of baptism, and the means of 
reconciling us to God, and restoring us to a 
participation of the merits of our. Saviour, 
which we had forfeited by sin, we shall need 
no persuasions to a frequent communion: 
for certainly nothing can be more dreadful 
than to 4ive under the displeasure of God, 
in constant danger of appearing before him 
while he is yet unappeased,'and'of losing 
the benefits of our redemption. Whoever 
he be, whom sin has deluded and led away, 
let him not delay to return to his duty, lest 
some sudden disease seize upon him, and 
the hand of death cut him off for ever from 
any possibility of reformation, while he is 
indolent and voluptuous, irreligious and pro- 
fane. It will be too late to bewail his supme- 
Dess, and lament .his folly, when the dread- 
ful and irrevocable sentence is past, and the 
gates of hell are closed upon bim. ''Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found; call ye 
on him while he is jiearl Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
bis thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy on him, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon." 

But lest, instead of obtaining pardon, we 
aggravate our sins, by coming unprepared 
to the holy table, let us consider ^ 
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"Thirdly, What ie required of Ibein I 
come to the Lord's Supper. 

With respect ^o the prtparHlorj duties 
requisite to n worth; reception of the sncn* 
ment, Snint Paul hns left ims precept, "Let 
a m»n vxaniiiie himself, ami so let him eat 
oflhal liread.' Which will be ewily ea- 
pUined, by recurring lo what has been al> 
ready said of (he natnre oi'ihe sacrament. 

By partaking of the camtnunion, we de- 
clare, in the meet solemn manner, in Iht 
presence of God and man, thai »e hold the 
faith of Jpsiig; that we are his follower*, 
who especl eternal salvation from his merits; 
and. therefore, that we engage oiiraelves lo 
tbnt obedience to his commands, and thnt 
Strictness and regularity of life, which he 
reqiiires from those who place their con- 
fidence in his mediation: we prufees, lihe- 
wise. that ive sincerely and bnmbly rept-nt 
of those offences by which we ha»e separat- 
ed our^elveB from him; and thnt. in conse- 
qneoce of this profession, we unite our- 
Belvea again to the communion of the chorcb. 

Nothing can be more rensonable, before 
this solemn profesiiion, than that a man e<- 
amine himat-lf, whether it be true; whether 
he reidly and iinfeisn.-dly resolve? lo ac- 
cept the conditioDB of salvation offered t» 
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hiniy and to per/bnn bis part of the covenant 
which be comes to ratify; or, whether be is 
not about -^o mock God; to profess a faith 
which he does not bold, an^ a purity which 
he does not intend to aim at. • 

The terms upon which we are to hope 
for anj benefits from the merits of Christ, 
are faith, repentance, and subsequent obedi* 
enre. These art, therefore, the three 
chief and general heads of examination. We 
cannot receive the sacrament, unless we be- 
lieve in Christ; because, by receiving it, we 
declare our belief in him, and a lying ton^oci 
is an abomination to the Lord. We cannot 
receive it without repentance, because re- 
pentance is thp means by which, afier sin, 
we are reconciled to God; and we cannot, 
without dreadful wickedness, by partaking 
of the outward tokens of reconciliation, de- 
clare that we believe God at peace with our 
souls, when we know that, by the omission 
of repentance, we are yet in a state of vol- 
untary alienation from him. We cannot re- 
ceive it without a sincere intention of obe- 
ditfuce, because, by declaring ourselves his 
followers, we enter into obligations to obey 
his commandments. We are, therefore, not 
transiently and carejessly, but frequently 
and serionslyy to ask ourselves, whether we 
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firmly believe the {iromises of our Savioot 
— whether we rejient of our sins — and re- 
solve, for the future, lo avoid alt those thingi 
which Ooil hn» forbidden, and practise all 
those wbich he has commanded. Aud whea 
any man is convinced that he has formed 
real resolutions of a new life, let him praj 
for strength aod constancy lo persevere in 
them; and let him come Joyfully to the holy 
table, in sure conlidence of pardon, recon- 
ciliation, and life everlasting. 

Which that we may all obtain, God of hit 
infinite mercy grant for the merit* of Je^us 
Christ, our Saviour! to whom, with the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Spirit, three Persons and 
one God, be ascribed all honour, adoration, 
and praise, dow and for everl Amen. 
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CALATIAirSy CHAPTER VI. VERdE 7. 

Be 7Wl deceiveOf God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man $oneth that shall he reap. . 

OiTE of the mighty blessings bestowed upon 
us by the ChristiaD revelation, is, that we ^ 
have now a certain knowledge of a future 
sU^te, and of the rewards and punishments 
that await us after death, and will be adjust- 
ed according to our conduct in this world. 
We, on w^om the light of the Gospel shines, 
walk no iQfiger in darkness, doubtful of the 
bene6t of good, or the danger of had actions: 
we knqw^, that we live and act under the 
eye of our Father and our Judge, by whom 
nothing is'overlooked or forgotten, and who, 
though, to try our obedience, he suffers, in 
the present state of things, the same events 
to happen to the good and to the evil, will 
at last certainly distinguish them . by allot- 
ting them different conditions be^ou^ \\i^ 
grave; when it will appear, in the sv^X. o^ 
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men and of angels, bow amiable is godliness, 
and how odious is ein; by the final sentence, 
which shall bring upon man the conse- 
quences of his own actions, so as, that 
' 'whatsoever a man shall sow, that shall he 
reap." 

The ancient heathens, with whose notions 
we are acquainted, how far soever thej 
might have carried their specalatiofis of 
moral or civil wisdom, had no conception of 
a future state, except idle fictions, which 
those who considered them treated as ridi- 
culous, or dark conjectures, formed by men 
of deep thoughts and great inquiry, but 
neither, in themselves, capable of coropidl- 
ing conviction, nor brought at all to the 
knowledge of the gross of mankind, of those 
who lived in pleasure and idleness, or in 
solitude and labour; they were confined to 
the closet of the student, or the school of 
the lecturer, and were very little* diffused 
among the busy or the vulgar. 

There is no reason to wonder, thai many 
enormities should prevail where there vias 
nothing to oppose them. When we consi- 
der the various and perpetual temptations 
of appetite within, and interest without; 
whoM we f»ee, that on every side there it 
something that solicits the desires, and which 
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canoot be innocently obtained; what can we 
then expect, bat that, notwithstandinji; all 
the securities of the law, and all the vigilance 
of magistrates, those that know of no other 
world will eagerly make the most of this, 
and please themselves, whenever they can, 
with very little regard to the right of oth- 
em? 

As the state of the heathens was a state 
of darkness, it mast have been a state like- 
wise of disorder;' a state of perpetual con* 
test for the goods of this life, and, by con- 
sequence, of perpetual danger to those who 
mbaunded^ and of temptation to those that 
were in rvtuU, 

The Jews enjoyed a very ample commu- 
nication of the divine will, and had a reli- 
gion which an inspired legislator had pre- 
scribed; but even to this nation, the only 
nation free from idolatry, and acquainted 
with the perfections of the true God, was 
the doctrine of a future state so obscurely 
revealed-, that it was not necessarily conse* 
quential to the reception or observation of 
their praUicnl religion. The Saddocees, 
who aeknowledpTi^d the authority of the Mo- 
saiC'il law, yet denied the separate existence 
of the soul— had no expectation of a fa- 
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turo state. They held that there was no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit. ' 

This was not in those times the general 
state of the Jewish nation; the Pharisees hek 
the resurrection, and with them probablji 
far the greater part of the people; but thai 
any man could be a Jew^ and yet deny j 
future state, is a sufficient proof that it h^j 
not yet been dearly revealed^ and that it wai 
reserved for the preachers of Christianit} 
to bring life and immortality to light It 
such a degree of light they are now placed 
that they can be denied or doubted no long- 
er, but as' the Oospel, that shows them, u 
doubted or denied. It is now, ceitain thai 
we are here^ not in our tatalf nor in oui 
ultimate cxiatence^ but in a state of exercise 
and probation, commanded to qualify our- 
selves, by pure hearts and virtuous actions, 
for the enjoyment of future felicity in the 
presence of God; and prohibited to break 
the laws which his wisdom has given us, un- 
der the penal sanction of banishment from 
heaven into regions of misery. 

Yet, notwithstanding the express declara- 
tion of our Saviour, and the constant refe* 
reoce of our actions and duties to a* fotare 
state, throughout the whole volume of the 
.Vew Testament, there are yet, as in the 
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apostles' time, men who are deceived, nHie 
act as if they tboagbt God would be mock- 
ed or deluded, and who appear to forget, 
that "whatsoerer a man sows, thatshall he 
reap." 

From this important cautidn, given by 
jhe apostle immediately to those whom he 
was then directing, and consequently to all 
professors of the religion of Christ, occ£i- 
flion may be taken to consider, 

First, How sinners are "deceived." 
Secondly, How certain it is, that *Kjod is 
not mocked." 

Thirdly, In what sense it is to be under- 
stood, that '^whatsoever a man sows, that 
shall he reap.^ 



«> 



In examining, first, how sinners are deceiv- 
ed, it will immediately occur to us, that no 
man is deceived to his damnation but by the 
devil himself. The subtleties W the devil 
are undoubtedly many; he has probably the 
power of presenting opportunities of sin, 
and at the same time of inflaming the pas- 
sions, of suggesting evil desires, and inter- 
rupting holy meditations; but his power is 
80 limited by the Governor of the universe, 
that he cannot hurt us without our owucour 
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seat; his power is but like that of r_ wicke# 
companion, who may solicit ua to crimes or 
follies, but with whom we feel do necessity 
^^ of complying; he therefore that yields to 
temptation has the greater part in his own 
destruction; he ban b^en warned of hiftj^h 
danger, be has been lau^iht his duty; an^y| 
if these tvarnin^ and iuHlriictions have ha^W" 
no effect, he may be said r<^luntarily lo 
ijesert the right way, and not so much to 
be deceived by another, as to deceive hiiu* 
self. 

Of self-deceit, in the great business of 
our lives, there are variou-i modes. The 
far greater part of mankind deceive them- 
selves by nrilling negligence, hy refusing lo 
think on their real state, lest such thougbls 
should trouble their quiet or interrupt 
their pursuits. To live religiously, i» to 
ttaitt, not by sight, hut by faith; to net in 
confidence of things unseen, in hope of fu* 
ture recompense, and in fear of future pun- 
ishment. To abstract the thonghts from 
things spiritual is not difficult; things futnre 
do not obtrude themselves upon the senses, 
anil therefore easily give way to external 
abjecls. He that is willing lo forget reli- 
gion may quickly lose it; and that most men 
are willing to forget it, experience informs 
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OS. If we look into the gay or the busy 
world, we see every eye directed towarck 
pleasure or advantage^ and every hour filled 
with eipectation, or occupied by employ* 
ment; and day passed after day in the en* 

^ji yment (ff* success, or the vexatioD of dis^ 

■StooiDtment. 

^pNor 18 it true only of men who are enga- 
ged ID enterprises of hazard, which restrain 
the faculties to the utmost, and keep attenr 
tion always upon the atretch. Religion is 
not only neglected by the projector and ad« 
Tenturer, by men who suspend their happi- 
ness 00 the slender thread of artifice, or 
stand tottering upon the point of chance. 
For if we visit the most cool and regular 
parts of the community; if we turn our 
eye to the farm or to the shop, where one 
year glides uniformly aAer another, and no* 
thing new or important is either expected 
or dreaded; yet still the same indifiereoce 
about eternity will be found. There is no 
interest so small, nor engagement so slight, 
but that, if it be followed and expanded, it 
may be sufficient to keep religion out of the 
thoughts. Many men may be observed, not 
agitated by very violent pafssions, nor over- 
borne by any powerful habits, nor de|>rav- 
ed by any great degrees of wickedQ«i«A% 
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men who are honest dealers, fiiithful fneo^i 
and iDuQensive Deighboun; who yet have 
no vital jirlndjile of religion; who lire 
nholly without self- ex hid i nation. Rod in- 
dulge any desire that happens to iirise, with 
very little resinlanre or compUDclioQ; wbdr. 
hardly know what it is to combat a teropt^Q', 
tion or to repent of a faultj but go oijF 
oeither self-ai>proved nor eelf-conilemned; 
Qot enile»vouritjg ai\er any excellence, nof 
reforming any vicious praciice of irreguUr 
desire. They have no care of fuiorily, 
neither is (iod in all their thonglilg; ih»y 
direct none of their actions lo hr» glory; 
they do nothing with the hope of pleasing; 
Ihey avoid nothing for the fear of ofiending 
him. Those men want not uincb of being 
reltgioux; they have nothing more than ca> 
sunl~ views to reforoi; and, from being 
peaceable and temper-die heathens, might, 
if they would oDce awaken to iheir eternal 
jnieresl, become pious Hnd exemplary Chri^ 
tiiins. But let them not be deceived; thay 
cannot suppose that Uod will accept him wbo 
D>-ver wished to be accepted by bin, ornnds 
his will the role ofacliou. 

Otiiera there are. nho, without attending 
to the xiriiten reveUition of God's will, fiinn 
to themselves a scheoie of conduct in wliicb 
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vice 18 miDgled with virtae, and who corer 
from themselves, and hope to cover from 
God, the iDdulgeace of some criminal de- 
tire or the continnance of some vicious ha* 
bit, bj a few splendid instances of puhlic 
lint, or some few effusions of occasional 
tpoDty: but to these men it may, with em- 
yimtical propriety, be urged, that **God it 
not mocked;'' he will not be worshipped nor 
obeyed hot according to his own laws. 

The mode of self-deception which pre-^ 
Tails most in the world, and by which the 
greatest number of sools is at last betrayed 
to destruction, is the art which we are all 
too apt to practise, of putting far from us the 
evil day, of setting the hour of death, and 
the day of account, at a great di^itance. 

That death is certain, every one knows; 
Dor is it less known, that life is destroyed, 
at all ages, by a thousand causes; that the 
strong and the vigorous are liable to diseas- 
es, and that caution and temperance afford 
DO security against the final stroke. Yet, 
at the thought of dissolution is dreadful, we 
do not willingly admit it; the desire of life 
is connected with animation; every li\ing 
being shrinks from hif^ destruction: to wish, 
and to hope, are never far asunder; as we 
with for long life, we hope that our withes 
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will be granted; and what we hope« we 
either believe, or do not examioe. So 
teDacioUsly does our credulity lay bold of 
life, that it is rare to find any man so old, as 
not to expect an addition to his years; or 
so far wasted and enfeebled with disease, as 
not to flatter himself with hopes of recoT-^ 
ery. 

To those who procrastinate ameDdment 
in hopes of better opportunities id future 
time, it in too often rainly urged by the 
preacher, and vainly suggested by a thousand 
exHmples. that the hour of death is nncertain. 
G'his, which ought to be the cause of their 
terror, is the ground of their hope; that, 
as Heath is uncertain, it may be distant. 
Thi*" uncertainty is, in effect, the great 
support of the whole system of life. The 
man who died yesterday had purchased an 
estate, to which he intended some time to 
retire; or built a house, which he was 
hereafter to inhabit; and planted gardens 
and groves, that, in a certain number of 
years, were to supply delicacies to hii 
feasts, and shades to his nieditations. He 
is snatched away, and has left his desigoi 
and his labours to others. 

As men please vYv^tha^n^a h«\1K felici- 
ties to be enjoyed lu \\\^ ^«1^ ^AVswRfc 
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and retreat; so, among these felicities, it 
is not uncommon to design a reformation 
of life, and a course of pietj. Among the 
more enlightened and judicious part of 
mankind, there are many who live in a 
continaal disapprobation of their own con* 
(jhct, who know, that they do every day 
what they ought to leave undone, ^nd 
every day leave undone what they ought 
to do; and who therefore consider them- 
selves as living under the divine dis- 
pleasure, in a state in which it would be 
very dangerous to die. Such men answer 
the reproaches of conscience with sinceri- 
ty and intention of performance, but whi-^h 
they consider as debts to be discharged 
at flome remote time. They neither sin 
with stupid negligence, nor with impious 
defiance of the divine lavis; they fear the 
punishments denounced against sin, hut 
pacify their anxiety with possibilities of 
repentance, and with a plan of life to be 
led according to the strict precepts of re- 
ligion, and to be closed at last by a death 
softened by holy consolations. Projects of 
future piety are perhaps not less common 
than of future pleasure, and are, as there 
is reason to fear, not less commonly inter- 
rupted; with this dreadful differences th«it 
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he who misses his intended pleasure, escapes 
a disappointment; but he who is cut off be- 
fore the season of repentance, is exposed to 
the vengeance of an angr^ God. 

Whoever has been deluded by this infa- 
tuation, and has hitherto neglected those 
duties which he intends some time to pei> 
form, is admonished, by alLthe principles of 
prudence, and all the course of nature, to 
consider, how much he ventures, and with 
how little probability in his favour. Tbe 
continuance of life, though, like all other 
things, adjusted by Providence, may be 
properly considered by us casual; and wis- 
dom always directs us, not to leave that to 
chance which may be made certain, and not 
to venture any thing upon chance which it 
will much hurt us to lose. 

He who, accused by his conscience of 
habitual disobedience, defers his reforma- 
tion, apparently leaves his soul in the power 
of chance. We are in full possession of the 
present moment: let the present moment be 
improved; let that which must necessarily 
be done some time be no longer neglected. 
Let us remember, that if our lot should 
fall .jstherwise than we suppose; if we are 
of the number of them to whom length d 
lift is not granted; we lose wba^ caa acrcr 
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be recovered, and what will never be re- 
connpensed, the mercy of God and the joys 
of futurity. 

That long life is not commonly granted, 
is sufficiently apparent; for life is called 
long, not as being, ak its greatest length, of 
much duration, but as being longer than 
common. Since, therefore, the common 
condition of man is not to live long, we 
have no reason to conclude that what hap- 
pens to few will happen to us. 

But to abate our confidenc^e in our own 
resolutions, it is to be remembered, that 
though we should arrive at the great year 
destined for the change of life, it is by no 
means certain that we shall effect what we 
have purposed. Age is shackled with infir- 
mity and diseases. Immediate pain and 
present vexation will then do what amuse- 
ment and gayety did before; will enchain 
the attention, and occupy the thoughts, and 
leave little vacancy for the past or future. 
Wuoever suffers great pain, has no other 
care than to obtain ease; and if ease is for 
a time obtained, he values it too much, to 
lessen it by painful reflection. 

Neither is an efficacious repentance so 
eAsy a work, as that we may be sure of 
performing it at the time appointed by our- 
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selves. The longer habits have Im 
dulged, the more imperious they h 
it is not by bidding them to be gone, t 
can at once dismiss them: they may I 
pressed and lie dormant for a time, 
same their force, at an unexpected m 
by some sudden temptation; they < 
subdued only by continued caution i 
j^eated conflicts. 

/ ' The longer sin has been ifidulgt 
( mor^ irksome will be the retrospect 

'^'iSb much uneasiness will be suffered, 
review of years spent in vicious enjc 
that there is reason to fear, lest that 
which began in the love of pleasure, 
continued, for fear of pain. 

Neither is it certain, that the grac< 
out vifaich no man can correct his 01 
ruption when it has been offered an<i 
ed, will be offered again; or that I 
stopped his ears against the first call, 
vouchsafed a second. He cannot ex 
be received among the servants of Gc 
will obey him only at his own time; £ 
presumption is, in some degree, a dd 
of God; and we are to consider. 

Secondly, How certain it is, 4hai 
is Aot mocked.'* 
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6^od is not mocked in any sense. He 
will not be mocked with counterfeit' pietj^ 
he will not be knocked with idle resolutions; 
but the sense in which the text declares Ihrit 
God is not mocked, seems to be, that God 
will not suffer his decrees to be invalidated; 
he will not leave his promises unful61led, 
nor his threats unext^cuted. And this will 
easily appear, if we consider, that promisees 
and threats can only become ineffectual by 
change of mind, or want of power. God 
cannot change his will; *'he is not a man 
that he should repent;" what he has spoken 
will surely come to pass. Neither can he 
want power to execute his purposes:* he 
who spoke, and the world was made, can 
speak again, and it will perish. God's -'arm 
is . not shortened, that he cannot save ;" 
neither is it shortened, that be cannot pun- 
ish; and that he will do to every man accord- 
ing to his works, will be shown, when we 
have considered, 

Thirdly, In what sense it is to be under- 
stood, that '^ whatsoever a man sows, that 
shall he reap." 

To sow and to reap are figurative terms. 
To sow, siornifie^ to act; and to reap, {;> to 
receive the product of our actions. As no 
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man can sow one sort of grain, and reap 
another, in the ordinary process of nature; 
as no man gathers grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles; or, when he scatters tares in the 
furrows, gathers wheat into his garners; so, 
in the final dispensations of Providence, the 
same correspondence shall be found in the 
moral system; every action shall at last be 
followed by its due consequences; we shall 
be treated according to our obedience or 
transgressions; the good 6hal] not miss their 
reward, nor the wicked escape their punish- 
ment; but when men shall give account of 
^ their own works, they that have done good 
shall pass into everlasting life, and they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire. 

Let us, therefore, at this and at all times, 
most heartily and fervently beseech Al* 
mighty God to give us faithful and sincere 
repentance, to pardon and forgive us all 
our sins, to endow us with the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, and to amend our lives accord* 
ipg to his holy will and commandments. 
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I PBTER, CHAP. III. VERSE 8. 

Ikf, beye aU qftme mind^ having compatsion, 
t ^ (owthtTy love as brethren^ be pUifuly be 
Arteout. 

apostle, directing this epistle to the 
converts scattered over the provinces 
Lsia, having laid before them the jB^reat 
intage of the religion which they had 
raced, no less than the salvation of their 
3, and the high price for which thej 
e redeemed, the precious blood of Christ; 
:eeds to explain to them what is requir- 
by their new profession. He reminds 
1, that they live among the heathen, of 
m it mast necessarily be supposed, that 
*y one watched their conduct with suspi- 
s vigilance; and that it is their duty to 
>mmend right belief by virtuous practice; 
their example^ as well as their arguments', 
propagate the truth. 

I this course of instruction, he first men- 
} the civil relation of governors and 

>L. VIII. 12 



prescryatton of «r^^^ descends to ^^ 

connexion*' 7 ^ence, ****** "Ltwe do*ie«5 
wives *e« tendetneaa, «»?,*"-.. that the 
^? 'r»o*-^' -^ir aov""ted by the 

power of e»bo ^^ Pf f ''d beha»io«r. 

VeliRion «f ^'uerconversauonatj';^ ^et 
*««re'"ends ^yj^sfit system «[ 
,eneri£ty,and^t ^ -"-ersaily «iopted, 

Fi«t,Tobe^Jo^-ritheg-« 
,ecomm«jds^J » bat pr«c «?J,,,e 

^"*'*' lS.2reem«"*' ''^-^L have ^ecooi 
*iratoSichtbe,mv.hUave,, ^^ 

Srt£\b«2-^7;,S. «a..ou f 
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a^BSt th« heathen, than to debate any sub- 
tihies of opinion among themselves. But 
there are innamerable questions, in which. 
Tanity or interest engages mankind, which 
have little connexion with their eternal in- 
terest; and yet often inflame the passions, 
akid produce dislike and malevolence. Sects 
in philosophy, and factions in the state, easi- 
ly excite mutual contempt, or mutual hatred. 
He, whose opinions are censured, feels the 
reputation of his understanding injured; he 
whose party is opposed, finds his influ- 
ence resisted, and, perhaps, his power, or 
Bis profit, ID danger of diminution. It could 
not be the intention of St. Peter, that all 
men should think alike, either of the opera- 
tions of nature, or the transactions of the 
state; but that those who thought difierent- 
ly should live in peace; that contradiction 
should not exasperate the disputants, or that 
the heat should end with the controversy; 
and that the opposition of party (for such 
there must sometimes be) should not canker 
the private thoughts, or raise personal ha- 
tred or insidious enmity. He required that 
they should be all of one moral mind, that 
tiiey should all wish and promote the happi- 
ness of each other, that the danger of a 
Christian should be a common cause, and that 
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no one should wish for advantage by the mis* 
carriage of another. 

To suppose that there ^ould, in any com- 
munity, be no difference of opinioD» is to 
iduppose all, of whom that community con- 
sists, to be wise ahke, which cannot happen; 
or that the understanding of one part is sub- 
mitted to that of another, which^ however, 
would not produce uniformity of opinion, 
but only of profession; and is, in important 
questions, contrary to that sincerity and in- 
tegrity which truth requires, and an infrac- 
tion of that liberty which reason allows. — 
But that men of different opinions should 
live at peace, is the true effect of that hu- 
mility, which makes each esteem others bet- 
ter than himself, and of that moderation, 
which reason approves and charity commands. 
Be ye, therefore, all of one mind; let chari- 
ty be the predominant and universal princi- 
ple that pervades your lives, and regulates 
your actions. 

Secondly, They are directed by the apos- 
tle, to live as men which have compassion 
one of another. 

The word which is rendered having com' 
pCLSsion^ seems to mcVi^^ ^ ^^-^ter latitude 
of signification, l\\aiv VV\e nsqx^ <»3>\ss^»k«i^ 
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commonly obtains. Compassion is not used, 
but in the sense of tender regard to the un- 
happiness of another. But the term used 
by St. Peter may mean mutually feeling for 
each other, receiving (he same impressions 
from the same things; and this sense seems 
to be given it by one of the translators (Cas- 
talio). The precept will then be connected 
and consequential; *'Be all of one mind, 
each feeling, by sympathy, the affections of 
another.*' 

Sympathy, the quality recommended in the 
text, as it has been now explained, is the 
great source of social happiness. To gain 
affection, and to preserve concord, it is ne- 
cessary not only to mourn with those that 
mourn, but to rejoice with them that re- 
joice. 

To feel singere and honest joy at the suc- 
cess of another, though it is necessary to 
true friendship, is, perhaps, neither very 
common nor very easy. There is in every 
mind, implanted by nature, a desire of su- 
periority, which counteracts the pleasure 
which the sight of success and happiness 
ought always to impart. Between men of 
equal condition, and, therefore, willingly 
consulting with each other, any flow of for 
tane, which produces inequality, rnake^ bvox 
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who is left behind look with less content on 
his own condition, and with less kindness oo 
him wha has reduced him to inferiority.-— 
The advancement of a superior gives pain, 
by increasing that distance, by difference of 
station, which was thought already greater 
than could be claimed by any difference; and 
the rise of an inferior excites jealousy, lest 
he that went before should be overtaken 
by his follower. As cruelty looks apon mi- 
sery without partaking pain, so envy beholds 
increase of happiness without partaking 

joy. 

Envy and cruelty, the most hateful fms* 
sions 0f the human breast, aie both counts- 
acted by this precept, which commanded 
the Christians of Asia, and now commandi 
us, who succeed them in the profession of 
the same faith, and the consciousness of the 
same frailties, to feel one for another. He 
whose mind is so harmonized to the interest 
of his neighbour, that good and evil are com* 
mon to them both, will neither obstruct his 
rise, nor insult his fall; but will be wilUag 
to cooperate with him through all the vicit-^ 
situdes of life and dispensations of Provi- 
dence; to honour him that is exalted, to help 
him that is depressed. He will cootrd an 
those ^notions which compariton prodnceii 
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he will Dot consider himself as made poor- 
er by aoother's wealth, or richer by ano- 
ther's poverty; he will look, without malig- 
nity, Qpon iniperiority , either external or iu- 
teUectaal; he will be willing to learn of those 
that excel in wisdom, and receive instrnc- 
tion with thankfulness; he will be willing to 
impart his knowledge, without fearing lest 
he shoald impair his own importance, by 
the improveinent of his hearer. 

How much this generous sympathy would 
conduce to the comfort and st^ility of life, 
a little consideration will convince us.— - 
Whence are all the arts of slanders and de- 
preciation, but from our unwillingness to see 
others greater, or wiser, or happier, than 
ourselves? Whence is a great part of the 
splendour, and all the ostentation of high 
rank, but to receive pleasure from the con- 
templation of those who cannot attain digni- 
ty and riches, or to give pain to them who 
look, with malignity, on those acquisitions 
which they have desired in vain? Whence 
is ^he pain which vanity suffers from neglect, 
but that it exacted painful homage; and ho- 
nour, which is received with more delight, 
as it is more unwillingly conferred? The 
pleasures of comparative excellence have 
coBunoDly their source in the pain of others, 
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and, therefore, are snch pleasures as the 
apostle warns the Christians not to indulge. 

Thirdly, In pursuance of his iDJunctions 
to be of one mind, and to sympathize one 
with another, he directs them, '*to love as 
brethren, '* or to be lovers of the brethren. 
(Hammond.) He endeavours to establish a 
species of fraternity among Christians; that, 
as they have all one faith, they may have 
all one interest, and consider themselves 
as a family that must prosper, or suffer, all 
together, and share whatever may befall, 
either of good or evil. The highest degree 
of friendship is called brotherly love; and 
the term by which man is endeared to man, 
in the lan^uqge of the Gospel, is the ap- 
pellation of brother. We are all brethren 
by our common relation to the universal 
Father; but that relation is often forgotten 
amongst the contrariety of opinions and op- 
position of passions, which disturb the peace 
of the world. Ambition has effaced all na- 
tural consanguinity, by callinis; nation to war 
agiiiost nation, and making the destruction 
of one half of mankind the glory of the 
other. Christian piety, as it revived and 
enforced all the original and primeval duties 
of humanity, so itrestoredi in some degrte^ 
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tbat brotherhood, or foundation of kindness, 
which naturally arises from some common 
relation. We -are brothers as we are men; 
we are again brothers as we are Christians: 
as men, we are brothers by natural neces- 
sity; but, as Christians, we are brothers 
by Yolantary choice, and are, therefore, un- 
der an apparent obligation to fulfil the rela- 
tion; first, as it is established by our Crea« 
tor, and, aflerwards, as it is chosen by our- 
selves. To have the same opinions natural- 
ly produces kindness, even when these opi- 
nions have no consequence; because we re- 
joice to find our sentiments approved by the 
judgment of another. But those who con- 
cur in Christianity, have, by that agreement 
in principles, an opportunity of more than 
speculative kindness; they may help for- 
ward the salvation of each other, by coun- 
sel or by reproof, by exhortation, by exam- 
ple; they may recall each other from devia- 
tions, they may excite each other to good 
works* 

Charity, or universal love, is named by 
Saint Paul, as the greatest and most illustri- 
ous of Christian virtues; and our Saviour 
himself has told us, that by this it shall be 
known that we are his disciples, if we love 
toe another. Eyery affection of the i oul 
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»«!<■ itself more gtrongly nt the a, . 
of iti proper object. Chrii^tMns piir/icalar- 
It love one another, becnuse they can con- 
nrawl receive apiritutil bentdte. They are, 
■■deed, to love all men; >in'U liow much (he 
priBilive preacbers uf the Gospel lofed 
tboAe tfaHt did'ered from them, thpy siifficieaE- 
ly •h««Teri, when they incurred death by 
tbair Mdeavonrs to mike them Christiaiu. 
Thii ia the estest of OTiMgJiwI Immitt . 
bring ioto the K^t of ttvtb tbdM. whi tm 
in durkneia, apd to keep tfaom Srvm fidlut 
back into dericneM to whom the ligkt bm 
been shown. 

Since life orerflows with ntiierj, uid dw 
world ia QDed with eril, nntural and morai, 
with temptation aai daager, with calHS^f 
and wickedness; there are very rre<|DBiit op> 
porlunities ofthowinK our onuiinii^, o«r 
iympathy, and onr brotherly love, 1^ #■ 
tsDipts to renMve preaanrei, oad initiwfci 
midfortUDet. St. Peter, therefore, partK*- 
larly presaea the doty of comraiaenUioi^ bf 
calltag upon as, 

Fourthly. To be pitifal; ttottalMfcMifr 
gently or acomfully od tbe mlMriai iif «lk> 
em bat to ap|A] tuck (»nxMWaa& Md<4|i 
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To attempt an eoameratioD of all the op- 
portunitiee which may occar for the exer- 
cise of pity, would be to form a catalogue 
of all the ills to which human nature is ex- 
posed, to count over all the possibilities "of 
calamity, and recount the depredations of 
time, the pains of disease, the blasts of casu* 
alty, and the mischiefs of malevolence. 

Wherever the eye is. turned, it sees much 
misery, and there is much which it sees not$ 
many complaints are heard, and there are 
many pangs without complaint. The ex- 
ternal acts of mercy, to feed the hungiy, 
to clothe the naked, and to visit the sick and 
the prisoners, we see daily opportunities of 
performing; and it may be hoped, they are 
Dot neglected by those that abound with what 
others want. 

But there are other calls upon charity. — 
There, are sick minds as well as sick bodies; 
there are understandings 4>erpiexed wiUi 
8cni[^es, there are consciences tormented 
ffith guilt; nor can any greater benefit be 
conferred, than that of settling doubts or 
comforting despair, and restoring a disqui- 
eted soul to hope and tranquillity. 

The duty of commiseration is so strongly 
pressed by the Go^pi-K that none deny its 
obligttioB* But, as the meaiiiFes pf benefi* 
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cence are left undefined, every man neces- 
sarily determines for himself whether he 
has contributed bis share to the necessitiei 
of others; and, amidst the general depravit} 
of the world, it can be no wonder, if there 
are found some who tax themselves yerj 
lightly, and are satisfied with giving very 
little. 

Some readily find out, that where there is 
distress there is vice, and easily discovei 
the crime of feeding the lazy or encourage 
ing the disHolute. To promote vice is cer- 
tainly unlawful; but we do not always en* 
courage vice when we relieve the vicious. 
It is sufficient that our brother is in want; 
by which way he brought his want upon 
him, let us not too curiously inquire. We 
likewise are sinners. In cases undoubted 
and notorious, some caution may be proper- 
ly used, that charity be not perverted; bat 
DO man is so bad as to lose his title to Chris- 
tian kindness. If a bad man be suffered to 
perish, how shall he repent? 

Not more justifiable is the omission of 
duty, which proceeds from an expectation of 
better opportunities, or more pressing exi- 
gencies. Of such excuses, or of such pur- 
poses, there can be no end. Delay Dot tiD 
to-morrow what tboa mayest do to-dayl 
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A good work is now in thy power; be quick, 
and perform il! By thy refusal, others may 
be discouraged from asking; or so near may 
be the end of thy life, that thou mayest 
never do what is in thy heart Every call 
to charity is a gifl of God, to be received 
with thankfulness, and improved with dili- 
gence. 

There are, likewise, many offices of kind- 
ness which cannot properly be classed under 
the duty of commiseration, as they do not 
presuppose either mit^ery or necessity; and 
yet are of great use for conciliating affection, 
and smoothing the paths of life: and, as it ii^ 
of great importance that goodness should 
have the power of gaining the affections, 
the apostle has not neglected those subordi- 
nate duties; for he commands Christians, 

Fiflhly, To be. courteous. 

For courteous some substitute the word 
bumble: the difference may not be consi- 
dered as great, for pride is a quality that 
obstructs courtesy. 

That a precept of courtesy is by no 
means unworthy of the gravity and dignity 
of an apostolical mandate; may be gathered 
from the pernicious effects which all must 
have observed to have arisen from harsh 
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atrictD«M and sour virtue; such- as rml 
to iBin8;l« in liarmless gayety, or give ci 
fenance to lonoceDt amusements; or w 
transacts the petty business of the ds^ 
a gloomy ferociousness that clouds exiirtc 
Goodness of this character is more fora 
ble thanjevely; it may drive away 
from its presence, but will never persi 
it to stay to be amended; it may teacl 
may romon^trate, but the bearer will i 

'^ for more mild instruction. To those . th 
ftre, by whose conversation the heat! 
were to be drawn away from error 
wickedness; it is the apostle's prec 
that they be courteous, that they accora 
date themselves, as far as innocence all< 

^ to the will of others; that they should p 
\ tise all the established modes of civi 
seize all occasions of cultivating kindn 
and live with the rest of the world with 
amicable reciprocation of cursory civi! 
that Christianity might not be accusec 
making men less cheerful as compani 
less sociable as neighbours,, or less osefv 
friends. 

Such is the system of domestic vii 
which the apostle recommends. His w< 
are few, but their meaning is sufficient t( 
U^e greater part of the circle of life. 
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*ememl>er to be all of oae nfiody so as to 
ive and rejoice together; to coDfirm, by 
stant benevolence, that brotherhood, 
ch creation and redemption have con- 
ited ! Let ns commiserate and relieve 
ction, and endear oarselves by general 
tleness and afiability: it will from hence 
n appear how much goodness is to be 
>d, and how much human nature is me* 
ated by religion. 
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ECGLE8IASTE8, CHAP. I. TERSE 14. 

J have seen all the works that are done under the 
sun ; and l>eholdy all is vanitif and vexation 

qf spirit. 

That all human actions terminate in vanity, 
and all human hopes will end in vexation, is 
a position from which nature withholds oar 
credulity, and which our fondness for the 
present life and worldly enjoyments disposes 
us to doubt, however forcibly it may ix 
.urged upon, us by reason or experienceT 
Every man will readily enough confer 
that his own condition discontents him, ar 
that he has not yet been able, with all \ 
labour, to make happiness, or, with all I 
inquiries, to find it. But he still thinks, 
is somewhere to be found, or by some me 
to be procured. His envy sometimes f 
suades him to imagine that others posses 
and his ambition points the way, by w 
he supposes that he shall reach, at last 
station to which it is annexed. Even 
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wants something to happiness; and, when 
he has gained what he first wanted, he 
wants something else; he wears out life in 
efforts and pursuits, and, perhaps, dies, re- 
gretting that he must leave the world, when 
he is about to enjoy it 

So great is our interest, or so great we 
think it, to believe ourselves able to pro- 
cure our own happiness, that experience 
never convinces us of our impotence; and, 
indeed, our miscarriages might be reasona- 
bly enough imputed by us to our own unskil- 
fulness or ignorance, if we , were able to 
dehve intelligence from no experience but 
our own. But surely we may be content to 
credit the general voice of mankind, com- 
plaining incessantly of general infelicity; 
abd when we see the restlessness of the 
young, and the peevishness of the old; 
when we find the daring and the active 
combating misery, and the calm and humble 
lamenting it; when the vigorous are exhaust- 
ing themselves in struggles with their own 
condition, and the old and the wise retiring 
from the contest in weariness and despon- 
dency; we may be content at last to con- 
clude, that if happiness had been to be 
fooiid, some would have found it, and that it 
▼ox*. Tin* 13 
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is vain to search longer for what a 
missed. 

But thoifgh oui^ obstinacy shonld h« 
against common experience and c 
authority, it might, at least, give waj 
declaration of Solomon, who has U 
testimony to succeeding ages; that ail 
pursuits and labours are vanity. Fr< 
like conclusion, made by other m< 
may escape, by considering that theii 
rience was small,' and their power n 
that they pronounced with confidence 
that which they could not know; ai 
many pleasures might be above their 
and many more beyond their obsei 
fA#y mav be considered as uttering t 
tates of discontent, rather than pers 
and as speaking, not so much of the { 
state of things, as of their own sbm 
their own situation. 

But the character of Solomon lea 
room for subterfuge; he did not jn 
what he did not know. He had in h 
session whatever power and ricbei 
what is still more, whatever wisdo 
knowledge could confer. As he uod* 
the vegetable creation, from t-he cc 
Libanus to the hyssop on the wall, m 
h no doubt but he had taken a fiunrei 
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adations of Ijiuman life, from the throne 
prince to the sbepberid's cottage. He 

his hand all the instruments of happi- 
md in his mind the skill to apply them. 

power of delight which others pos- 
, he had authority to summon or wealth 
chase; all that royal pro^erity could 
S was accumulated upon him; at home 
d peace, and in foreign countries he 
>nour; what every nation could supply^ 
>ured down before him. If power be 
il, he was a king; if there be pleasure 
wledge, he was the wisest of mankind: 
.1th can purchase happiness, he had so 
gold that silver was little regarded, 
all these advantages presided a mind 

highest degree disposed to- magnifi- 
and voluptuousness, so eager in pur- 
r gratification, that, alas! aAer every 
price had been bid for happiness, re- 
and virtue were brought to the sale, 
ifter the anxiety of his inquiries, the 
less of his labours, and the loss of his 
nee, he obtained only this conclusion: 
re seen all the works that are done 
the sun, and behold, all is vanity and 
>n of spirit." 

t this result of Solomon's experience^ 
oiemnly bequeathed by liia\ l<i ^ 
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generations 9 may not be transmitted to m 
vvithoQt its proper use, let us diligently con- 
sider, 

First, In what sense we are to understand 
that all is yanity. 

Secondly ,* How far the conviction, thai 
all is vanity, ought to influence the conduct 
of life. 

Thirdly, What conse()uences the serioo! 
and religious mind may deduce from the po< 
sition, that all is vanity. 

When we examine, first, in what sens< 
we are to understand that all is vanity, w 
must remember, that the preacher is nc 
speaking of religious practices, qi; of ar 
actions intimediately commanded by God, 
directly referred to him; but of such e 
ployments as we pursue by choice, dhd si 
works as we perform in hopes of a recc 
pense in the present life; such as flatter 
imagination with pleasing scenes, and pr 
ble increase of temporal felicity; of thi 
determines that all is vanity, and every 
confirms his determination. 

The event of all human endeavoi 
uncertain. He that plants may gath 
fruit; he thai sows may reap no be 
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Even the most simple operations are liable 
to miscarriage, from causes Which we can- 
not foresee; and, if we could foresee them, 
cannot prevent. What can be more vain 
than the confidence of man, when the annual 
provision made for the support of life is not 
only exposed to the uncertainty of weather, 
and the variation of the sky, but lies at the 
mercy of the reptiles of the earth or the 
insects of the air? The rain and the wind 
lie cannot command; the caterpillar he can- 
not destroy, and the locust he cannot drive 
away. 

But these effects, which require only the 
concurrence of natural causes, though they 
depend little upon hbman power, are yet 
made by Providence regular and certain, in 
comparison with those extensive and com- 
plicated undertakings which must be brought 
tp pass by the agency of man, and which re- 
quire the union of many understandings, and 
the cooperations of many hands. The hiS" 
tory of mankind is little else than a narra- 
tive of designs which have failed, and hopes 
that have been dibappointed. In all mat- 
ters of emulation and contest, the success of 
one implies the defeat of another, and at 
least half the transaction terminates in mise- 
ry: and, ia designs not directly contrary to 
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the interest of anothery and therefore 
opposed either by artifice or violence 
frequently happens that, by negligence 
mistake or unseasonable officiousness, a v 
hopeful project is brought to nothing. 

To find examples of -disappointment 
uncertainty » we need not raise our thouj 
to the interests of nations, nor follow 
warrior to the field, or the statesman to 
council. The little transactions of prii 
families are entangled with perplexities; 
the hourly occurrences of common life 
filling the world with discontent and a 
plaint. Every man hopes for kindness fi 
his friends, diligence from his servants, 
obedience from his children; yet friends 
often unfaithful, servants negligent, and c 
dren rebellious. Human wisdom has, 
deed, exhausted its power in giving rules 
the conduct of life; but those rules 
themselves but vanities^ They are diffii 
to be observed, and, though observed, 
uncertain in the efiect. 

The labours of man are not only unc 
tain but imperfect. If we perform what 
designed, we yet do not obtain what we 
pected. What appeared great when we< 
sired it, seems little when it is attained; i 
wish is stiU unsatisfied, and soQ^etbiDg 
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ways remains behind, without which the 
gratification is incomplete. He that rises to 
greatnessy finds himself in danger: he that 
obtains riches, perceives that he cannot gain 
esteem: he that is caressed, sees interest 
lurking under kindness: and he that hears 
his own praises, suspects that he is flatter- 
ed. Discontent and doubt are always por- 
suing'Us. Our endeavours end without per- 
formance, and .performance ends without 
satisfaction. 

But, since this uncertainty and imperfec- 
tion is the lot which our Creator has ajp- 
pointed for us, we are to inquire, 

Secondly, How far the conviction, that 
all is vanity, ought to influence the conduct 
of life. 

Human actions may be distinguished into 
various classes. Some are actionil of duly,. 
which can never be vain, because God will 
reward them; yet these actions, considered 
as terminating in this world, will often pro- 
dace vexation. It is our duty to admonish 
the vicious, to instruct the ignorant, and re- 
lieve the poor; and our admonitions will, 
sometimes, produce anger instead of amend- 
ment; our instructions will be, sometimes, 
bestowed upon the perverse, the stupid, and 
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the inattentive; and our chanty will be, 
sometimes, misapplied by those that receive 
it; and, instead of feeding the hungry, wiU ' 
pamper the intemperate: but these disap- 
pointments do not make good actions vain, 
though they show us how much nil success 
depends upon causes' on which we have no 
influence. 

There are, likewise, actions of necessity: 
these are oYlen vain and vexations; but such 
is the order of the world, that they cannot 
be omitted. He that will eat bread, must 
plough and sow; though it is not certain that 
he who ploughs and sows shall eat bread. 
It is appointed that life should be sustained 
by labour; and we toust not sink down in 
sullen idleness, when our industry is per- 
mitted to miscarry. We shall onen have 
occasion to remember the sentence denonnC' 
ed by the pt'eacher upon all that is done 
under the sun: but we must still prosecute 
our business, confess our imbecility, and 
turn our eyes upon Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works, ai^d who, though be 
bumbles our pride, will succour our neces- 
sities. 

Works of absolute necessity are few ttd 
simple; a very great part of human diligence 
is laid out in accommodations of eaie, or re- 
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finements of pleasure; and the further we 
pass beyond the boundaries of necessity, the 
more we lose ourselves in the regions of 
Tanity, and the more we expose ourselves 
to venation of spirit. As we extend our 
pleasures, we multiply our wants: the pain 
o£ hunger is easily appeased; but to sur- 
mount the disgust of appetite vitiated by in- 
dulfl;ence all the arts of luxury are required, 
and all are often vain. When to the enjoy- 
ments of sense are superadded the delights 
of fancy, we form a scheme of happiness 
that never can be complete, for we can al- 
ways imagine more than we possess. All 
social pleasures put us more or less in the 
power of others, who sometimes cannot, 
and sometimes will not, please us. Con- 
Tersations of argument often end in bitter- 
ness of controversy; and conversations of 
mirth, in petulance and folly. Friendship 
is violated by interest or broken by passion, 
and benevolence finds its kindness bestow- 
ed on the worthless and ungrateful. 

But most certain is the disappointment of 
him who places his happiness in compara- 
tive good, and considers, not what he him- 
self wants, but .what others have*. The de- 
light of eminence must, by its own nature, 
b^rare; because he thai is eminent must 
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have many beloi¥ hioi'; and therefore, if we 
suppose such desires general, as very ge* 
neral they are, ike happiness of a few most 
arise from the misery ef numy* He that 
places his delight in the extent of his re- 
nown, i^, in some degree, at the mercy of 
every tongue; not only malevolence, but 
indifference, may disturb him; and he may 
be pained, not only by those who speak ill, 
but by those, likewise, that say nothingi 

As every engine of artificial motion, as it 
consists of more parts, is in mere danger 
of deficience and disorder; so every effect, 
as it requires the agency of greater num* 
hers, is more likely to fail. Yet what 
pleasure is granted to man, beyond the 
groRs gratifications of sense, common to him 
with other animals, that does not demand 
the help of others, and the help of greater 
numbers, as the pleasure is sublimated and 
enlarged? And since such is the conatitutioii 
of things, that whatever can give pleasure 
can likewise cause uneasiness, there is little 
hope that uneasiness will be long escaped. 
Of them whose offices are necessary to fe- 
licity, some will be perverse, and some wiU 
be unskilful; some will negligently withhold 
their contributions, and some will en?i* 
•vsly withdraw them. Th« ▼artom aod 
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opposite directions of the human mind, 
which divide men into so many different 
occupations, keiep all the inhabitants of the 
earth perpetually busy; but, when it is con- 
sidered that the business of every man is to 
counteract the purpose of some other man, 
it will appear, that universal activity cannot 
contribute much to universal happiness. Of 
those that contend, one must necessarily be 
overcome; and he that prevails never has 
bis labour rewarded to his wish, but finds 
that he has been contending for that which 
cannot satisfy, and engaged in a contest 
where even victory is vanity. 

What, then, is the influence which the 
conviction of this unwelcome truth ought to 
have upon our conduct? It ought to teach 
us humility, patience, and diffidence. When 
we consider how little we know of the d\^ 
tant conseq«ience of our own actions, how 
little the greatest personal qualities can 
protect us from misfortune, how much all 
our importance depends upon the favour of 
others, how uncertainly that favour is be- 
stowed, and how easily it is lost; we shall 
6nd that we have very little reason to h% 
proud. That which is most apt to elate the 
thoughts, height of place, and greatness of 
power, is the gifl of others. No man can. 
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by any natural or intrinsic faculties, main- 
tain himself in a state of superiority; he is 
exalted to his place, whatever it be, by the 
concurrence of those who are for a time 
content to be counted his inferiors; he has 
no authority in himself; he is only able to 
control some by the help of others. If de- 
pendence be a state of humiliation, every 
man has reason to be humble, for every man 
is dependent. 

But, however pTeasing these considera- 
tions may be, however unequal our condi- 
tion is to all our wishes or conceptions, we 
are not to admit impatience into our bosoms, 
or increase the evils of life by vain throbs 
of discontent. To live in a world where 
all is vanity, has been decreed by our Crea- 
tor to be the lot of man — a lot which we can- 
not alter by murmuring, -but may soAen by 
submission. 

The consideration of the vanity of all hu- 
man purposes and projects, deeply impress- 
ed upon the mind^, necessarily produces that 
diffidence in all worldly good, which is 
necessary to the regulation of our passioni 
and the security of our innocence. In a 
smooth course of prosperity, an unobstruct- 
ed progression from wish to wish, while 
the success of one design facilitates aDOth eP| 
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and the opening prospect of life shows plea* 
flures at a distance; to conclude that the 
passage will be always clear, and that the 
delights which solicit from far, will, when 
thej are attained, fill the soul with enjoy* 
ments, must necessarily produce violent de* 
sires and eager pursuits, contempt of those 
that are, behind, and malignity to those that 
are before: but the full persuasion that all 
earthly good is uncertain in the attainment, 
and unstable in the possession, and the fre- 
quent recollection of the slender supports 
on which we rest, and the dans:ers which 
are always hanging over us, will dictate in- 
offensive modesty and mild benevolence. 
He does not rashly treat another with con- 
tempt, who doubts the duration of his own 
superiority: he will not refuse assistance 
to the distressed, who supposes that he 
may quickly need it himself. He that con* 
siders how imperfectly human wisdom cao 
judge of that which has not been tried, will 
seldom think any possibilities of advantage 
worthy of vehement desire. As his hopes 
are moderate, his endeavours will be calm. 
He will not fix his fond hopes upon things 
which he knows to be vanity, but will en* 
joy this world as one who knows that he 
^es not possess it: and that this is the dis* 
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position which hecomes our conditioii, will 
appear when we consider, 

Thirdly, What consequences the serious 
and religious mind may draw from the posi* 
tion, that all is vanity. 

When the present state of man is consi- 
dered; when an estimate i^s made of his 
hopes, his pleasures, and his possessions; 
when his hopes appear to be deceitful, his 
labours ineffectual, his pleasures unsatisfac- 
tory, and his possessions fugitive, it is natu- 
ral to wish for an abiding city, for a state 
more constant and permanent, of which the 
objects may be more proportioned to our 
wishes, and the enjoyments to our capacities; 
and from this wish it is reasonable to in- 
fer, that such a state is designed for us by 
that infinite wisdom, which, as it does no- 
thing in vain, has not created minds with 
comprehensions never to be filled. When 
revelation is consulted,' it a{](^ears that such 
a state is really promised; and that, by the 
contempt of worldly pleasures, it is to be 
obtained. We then find that, instead of 
lamenting the imperfection of earthly things, 
we have reason to pour out thanks to Him 
who orders all for our good; that he has 
made the world, such as often deceiTe8,^aiid 
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I afflicU ns; that the charms of interest 
lot such as oor frailty is unable to re- 
but that we have such interruptions 
it pursuits, and such languor in our en* 
ents, such pains of bodj and anxietj 
ind, as repress desire, and weaken temp* 
i; and happy will it be if we follow 
gracious directions of Providence, and 
rtnine that no degree of earthly felicity 
be purchased with a crime; if we re- 
(no longer to bear the phains of^sin^ 
iploy all our endeavours upon transitory 
imperfect pleasures, or to divide our 
rhto between the world and heaven; 
o bid farewell to sublunary vanities, to 
re no longer an unprodtable vexation 
)irit; but, with pure heart and steady 
. to ''fear God, and to keep his com* 
ments, and rememl>er that this is the 
e of man,'* 
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TIMOTHY, CHAP. III. PART OF THE 5th 

▼BR6E. 

vin^ a form qfgodlinett^ bui Jknjfing tks ponh 

er tlurtqf. 

• 

iEN St. Paul, ID the precepts given to 
nothj for his iystruction how to regulate 
1 purify the conversatiou of the first 
ristians, directed him to take care that 
se meo should be avoided, as dangerous 
I pestilent, who, having the form of god- 
><ss, denied the power; it is ceasonable to 
ieve, that he meant, in his direct and 
nediate intention, to awaken his caution 
inst gross hypocrites; such as may easi* 
9e supposed to have appeared too often 
he most early seminaries of Christianity; 
D made an appearance of righteousness 
servient to worldly interest^ and whose 
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conversion, real or pretended, gave them 
an opportunity of prejing upon artless sim- 
plicity, by claiming that kindness which the 
6rst believers showed to one another; and 
obtaining benefactions which they did not 
want, and eating bread for which they did 
not labour. 

To impostors of this kind, the pecaliar 
state of the first Christians woold naturally 
expose them. As they were surrounded by 
enemies, they were glad to find, in any man, 
the appearance of a friend; as they were 
wearied with importunate contradiction, they 
were desirous of an interval of respite, by 
consorting with any one that professed the 
same opinions; and what was still more fe- 
vourable to such impostors, when they had, 
by embracing an unpopular and persecuted 
religion, divestd themselves, in a great de- 
gree, of secular interest, they were likely 
oAen to want that vigilance and suspicion 
which is forced, even upon honest minds, by 
much converse with the world, and freqitent 
transactions with various characters; and 
which our divine Master teaches us to prac- 
tise, when he commands us to join the 
••wisdom of the serpent with the hannlew- 
ness of the dove.^' The first Christians 
nust have been, in the highest degree^ 
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lous to strengthea their faith io themselves, 
and propagate it in others; and zeal easily 
spreads the arms, and opens the bosom to 
an adherent, or a proselyte, as to one that 
adds another suffrage to truth, and strength- 
ens the support of a good cause. Men of 
this disposition, and in this state of life, 
would easily be enamoured of the form of 
godliness, and not soon discover that the 
power was wanting. Men naturally think 
others like themselves, and therefore a good 
man is easily persuaded to credit the ap- 
pearance of virtue. 

Hypocrisy, however, was not confined 
to the apostolic ages. All times, and all 
places, have produced men, that have en- 
deavoured to gain credit by false preten- 
sions to excellence, and have recommend- 
ed themselves to kindness or esteem, by 
specious professions, and ostentatious dis- 
plays of counterfeited virtues. It is, how- 
ever, less necessary now to obviate this 
kind of fraud, by exhortations to caution; 
for that simplicity, which lay open to its 
operation, is not now very frequently to be 
found. The hypocrite, in these times,, 
seldom boasts of much success. He is for 
the most part soon discovered; and when 
he is once known, the world will not wait 
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for counsel to avoid bpn, for the gi 
detest, and the bad despise him. He 
hated for his attempts, and scorned 
his tniscarriage. 

It may therefore be proper to consi 
the danger of a ''form of righteousne! 
without the *'power," in a different 
secondary 8en$>e, and to examine nhetli 
as there are some who by* this form 
ceive others, there are not some, \l\ 
wise, that deceive themselves; who pac 
their consciences with an appearance 
piety, and live and die in dting^jsm^ 
quillity and delusive confidence. 

In this inquiry it will be proper to c< 
sider, 

First, What may be understood by t 
form of godliness, as distinct from t 
power. 

Secondly, What is the power of god 
ness, without which the form is detect! 
and unavailing. 

Thirdly, How for it is necessary to tl 
Christian life, that the form and pow 
should subsist together. 

Let it therefore be first considered, wb 
«[^ay be easily aijtd naturally anderttood 1 
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the form of godlinefls as distinct from the 
power. ' 

By the form of godliness may he pro- 
perly understood, not only a i^pecions prac* 
tice of religions duties, exhibited to pub- 
lic notice, but all external actis of wor- 
ship, all rites and ceremonies^ all stated 
observances, and all compliance with tem- 
porary and local injunctions and regulari- 
ties. 

The religion of the Jews, from the time 
of Moses, comprised a great number of bur- 
densome ceremonies, required by God for 
reasons which perhaps human wisdom has 
never 'fully discoTered.' Of these ceremo- 
nies, however, some were typically repre- 
sentative of the Christian institution, and 
some, by keeping them distinct, by dissimili- 
tude bf customs from the nations that jsur- 
rounded them, had ' a tendency to secure 
them from the influence of ill example, and 
preserve them from the contagion of idola- 
try. 

To the use of observances, thus impor- 
tant, they were confined by the strongest 
obligations. , They were indeed external 
acts, but they were instituted by divine au- 
thority; they wtre not to be considered 
merely as instrumental and expedient, as 
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means which might he omitted, if their eoda 
were secured: they were positively enjoio- 
ed hy the supreme Legislator, and were not 
left to choice or discretion, or secular laws; 
to the will of the powerful, or the judgment 
of the prudent 

Yet even these sacred rites might be 
punctually performed, without making the 
performer acceptable to God; the blood of 
bulls and of goats might be poured out in 
vain, if the desires were not regulated, or 
the passions subdued. The sacrifices of 
the oppressor or extortioner, were not an 
atonement, but an abomination. Forgive- 
ness was obtained, not by incense, but by 
repentance; the offender was required to 
rend his heart, and not his garment; a con- 
trite and a broken heart was the oblation 
which the supreme Judge did not despise. 

So much was the moral law exalted above 
all ceremonial institutions, even in that dis- 
pensation by which so many ceremonies 
were commanded, that those two parts of 
duty were distinguished by the appellations 
of body and spirit. As the body, separated 
from the spirit, is a mass lifeless, motionless, 
and useless; so the external practice of ritual 
observances was ineffectual and vain, an 
action ^^^thout a meaning, a labour by which 
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DOthiDg wa8 produced. As the spirit puts 
the limbs into motion, and directs their ac- 
tion to. an end, so justice and mercy gave 
energy to ceremonies, made the oblation 
gratefal, and the norshipper accepted. 

The professors of Christianity have few 
ceremonies indispensably enjoined them. 
Their religion teaches them to worship 
God, not with local or temporary cereroo* 
Dies, bat in spirit and in truth; that is, with 
internal purity and moral righteousness. 
For spirit, in this sense, seems to be oppos- 
ed to the body of external rites, and truth 
is known to signify, in the biblical language, 
the sum of those duties which we uw^ to 
one another. ^ 

Yet such are the temptations of interest 
and pleasure, and so prevalent is the desire 
of enjoying at once the pleasures of sin for 
a season, and the hopes of happiness to 
eternity, that even the Christian religion 
has been depraved by artificial modes of 
piety, and succedaiieous practices of recon* 
ciliation. Men have been ever persuaded, 
that by doing something, to which they 
think themselves not obliged, they may 
purchase an exemption from such duties as 
they find tbeniselies inclinc:(\ Vo NYo\d\.i>*. >^*^ 
tbey may commute with beaveuiox. ^Vft'^* 
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pbral fine, and iuk€ vigoanlWI Ar l» 
laxity. ' * ■ • 

In ai^ and comitifM in vrhkk IniMllgli 
hw produced juoid iMMiwIwd MMmtfMfei 
many artifiaM have bem int^Mt ^Tj^iftfi 
tiiing piety witbont tirlue, ii|i»«feMiibce 
without amendment TtmliitoCkilfe^Me 
blind farefrthen coniiited^ fiirn gitat-H% 
in rigoroQB aatteritiw» laboit#ila ■ f%t|lh 
aipea, and gloomy retirofainnU aind tiiil Mik4 
now preiraih, in Ite daiker pNlP tom b ef ttM 
pepuh world, exbawts it^pdtm^ tib^tMM 
reneration ibr aome paittcolbr aijhty 'ek^. 
prewied too ofteb by boDeutfepiid'tn Ink 
image, or in a stated kbisber df |»M9iMv 
uttered with very little attention, aM %4ij^ 
fbequently with little nnderitanding* 

Some of these practices may be, perhapSi 
justly imputed to the grossness of a people 
scarcely capable of worship purely inteUeo* 
tual; to the necessity of complying witti tiie 
weakness of men, who most be taught their 
duty by material images - and senaiUe ite- 
pressioDS. This plea^ howerer, will uftlil 
but little in defence of abuses nbt only per> 
mitted, but encouraged by pertinade^ vfltf- 
dications, and fictitious miracles. 

It is apparent that the Romisb A^Ht^jf 
have attributed too much eOeaey to |Mk 
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(lonations and charitable. establishments; and 
, that they have made liberality to the church 
and bounty to the poor equivalent to the 
whole system of our duty to G6d and to our 
neighbour. 

Yet nothing can be more repugnant to 
the general tenour of the evangelical reve^ 
lation, than an' opinion that pardon may be 
bonght, and ^ilt effaced, by a stipulated 
expiation. We naturally catch the pleasures > 
of the present hour, and gratify the calls of 
the reigning passion: and what shall hinder 
the man of violence from outrage and mis- 
chief, or restrain the pursuer of interest 
from fraud and circumvention, when they are 
told, that after a life passed in disturbing the 
peace of life, and violating the security of 
possession, they may die, at last, in peace, 
by founding an alms-house, without the ago* 
nies of deep contrition? 

But error and corruption are often to be 
found where there are neither Jews nor Pa* 
pists. Let us not look upon the depravity of 
others with triumph, nor censure it with bitter-: 
ness. Every sect may find in its own followers 
those who have the form of godliness with^ 
•ot the power: every man, if he etamines 
his own conduct without intention to be his 
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own flatterer, may, to a certain degree, 
it in himself. / 

To give the heart to God, and to giv< 
whole heart, is very' difficult; the last 
great effort of long labour, feryent pn 
and diligent meditation. Many resolu 
are made, and many relapses lamented: 
many conflicts with our own desires, 
the powers of the world, and the powc 
darkness, must be sustained, before the 
of man is made wholly obedient to th< 
of God. 

In the mean time, we are willing t( 
some way to heaven less difficult and les 
structed, to keep our hopes alive by 
endeavours, and to lull our conscience 
such expedients as vve may easily pra 
Not yet resolved to live wholly to God. 
yet afraid to live wholly to the worh 
do something in recompense for that v 
we neglect, and resign something tha 
may keep the rest. 

To be strictly religious, is difficult 
we may be zealously religious at little 
pense. By expressing on all occasion 
detestation of heresy and popery, ao 
other horrors, we erect ourselves 
champions for truth, without much h 
or trouble. The hopes of zeei ar< 
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wholly groundless. Indifference in ^nedtions 
of importance is no amiable quality. — ^He 
that is warm for truth, and fearless in its 
defence, performs one of the duties of a 
good man; he strengthens his own conviction, 
and guards others from delusion; but steadt* 
ness of belief, and boldness of profession^ 
are yet only part of the form of godliness, 
which may be attained by those who deny 
the power. 

As almost every oian is, by natare or by 
accident, exposed to danger from particular 
temptations, and disposed to some vices 
more than to others; so all are, either by 
disposition of mind or the circumstances of 
life, inclined or compelled to some laudable 
practices. Of this happy tendency it is com* 
mon to take advantage, by pushing the fte 
vourite or the convenient virtue to its ut- 
most extent, and to lose all sense of de* 
ficiency in the perpetual contemplation of 
some single excellence. 

Thus some please themselves with a con- 
stant regularity of life, and decency of be- 
haviour, — they hear themselves commended, 
and superadd their own approbation. They 
know, or might know, that they have se- 
cret faults; but, as they are not open to accusa- 
tion, they are not inquisitive to their own 
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dlsqaiet; thej are satisfied that they do not 
corrupt others, and that the world will Dot 
he worse hjr their example. 

Some are punctual in the attendance on 
pnhlic worship, and, perhaps, in the per- 
formance of private devotion. These they 
know to he great duties, and resolve not to 
neglect them. It is right they go to far, and 
with 80 much that is right they are satisfied: 
they are diligent in adoration, hut defective 
in obedience. 

Such men are often not hypocritefl; the 
virtues which they practise arise from their 
principles. The man of regularity really 
hopes that he shall recommend gcoilness to 
those that know him. The frequenter of 
the church really . hopes to propitiate his 
Creator. Their religion is sincere: what is 
reprehensible is, that it is partial* that the 
heart is yet not purified, and that yet many 
inordinate desires remain, not only unsub- 
dued, but unsuspected, under the splendid 
cover of some specious practice, with which 
the mind delights itself too much to take a 
rigorous survey of its own motions. 

In condemnation of those who presume to 
hope that the performance of one duty will 
obtain cxruse for ihe violation of othert, it 
is aflirmed by St James, that he who breaks 
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#ne compiaDdinent is guilty of all; and he 
defends hi» position by observing, that they 
are all delivered by the same authority. 

His meaning is not, that all crimes are 
equal, or that in any one crime all others 
are involved; but that the law of God 'w to 
be obeyed with complete and unreserved 
9ubji|iision; and that he who violates any of 
its ordinances will not be justified by his ob- 
servation of all the rest; since, as the whole 
is of diving authority, every breach, wilful 
and ancepented, is aiT^ct of rebellion against 
Omnipotence. 

One of the artifices, by which men thus 
defectively religious deceive themselves, is 
that of comparing their own behaviour with 
that of m^n openly vicious and generally 
negligent, and inferring that themselves are 
good, because they suppose that they see 
others worse. The acoount of the Pharisee 
and publican may show us that, in rating 
Ojur own merit, we are in danger of mistake: 
bot, though tlu) estimate should be right, it 
is still to be remembered, that he who is not 
worst may yet fall far below what will be 
required. Our rule of duty is not **the vir- 
tue of men," but "the law of God," from 
which, alone, we can learn what will be re- 
quired. 
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Secondly, What is that poiver of godli- 
ness, without which the form is defective and 
UDHvailing? 

The power of godliness is contained in 
the love of God and our neighbour; in that 
sum of religion, in which, as we are told bj 
the Saviour of the world, the law and the pro- 
phets are comprised. The love of God will 
engage us to trust in his protection, to ac- 
quiesce in his dispensations, to keep hif 
laws, to meditate on his perfection, and to 
declare our confidence and sobmisaion bj 
profound and frequent adoration, to impren 
biff glory on our minds by songs of praisey 
to inflame our gratitude by acts of thanks- 
giving, to strengthen our faith, and exalt our 
hope, by pious meditations, and to implore 
bis protection of our imbecility, and his as- 
sistance of our frailty, by humble snpplica* 
tion; and when we love God with the whole 
heart, the power of ^udllness will be shown 
by steadiness in temptation, by patience in 
affliction, by faith in the divine promises, bj 
perpetual dread of sin, by continual aapirt- 
tions after higher degrees of holiness, and 
contempt of the pains and pleasures of the 
world, when they obstruct the progretl of 
religious excellence. 
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power of godlioess, fuB it is exerted 
ove of oar neighboar, appears in the 
od panctaal discharge of all the re- 
nd social duties. He whom this pow* 
ates and directs, will regulate his con- 
as neither to do injury , nor willingly 
offence. He will neither be a tyran- 
ovemor, hot a seditious subiect; nei» 
cruel parent, nor a disobedient son; 
an oppressive master, nor an eye- 
;• But he will not stop at negative 
ss, nor rest in the mere forbearance 
; he willl^arch out occasions of be* 
ce, and extend hb care to those who 
> other claim to his attention than the 
ommunity of relation to the univer- 
ber of mankind.^ To enumerate the 
I modes of charit^ which true godli- 
ay suggest, as it is difficult, would be 
: they are as extensive as want, and 
Dus as misery. 

nust, however, remeniA>er, that where 
:m of godliness appears, we must not 
suppose the power to be wanting, be- 
ts influence is not universal and com- 
nor think every man to be avoided^ 
n we discover either defective virtues 
al faults. The power subsists in him 
contending with corruption, though 
VIII. 16 
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he has not yet entirely subdued it. He wh 
falleth seven times a day may yet^ by th 
mercy of God, be numbered among the iusf 
the purest human virtue has much feco 
lence. The highest flights of the soul soa 
not beyond the clouds and vapours of th' 
earth; the greatest attainments are very im 
perfect; and he who is most advanced i. 
excellence, was ojice in a lower -state, an 
in that lower state was yet worthy of lor* 
and reverence. One instance of the powe 
of godliness- is, readiness to help the wea! 
and comfort the fallen, to look with com 
passion upon the frail, to. rekindle thos 
whose ardour is cooling, and to recall thos 
who, by inadvertency, or under the infln 
ence of strong temptation, have waodere' 
from the right way; and to favour all thee 
who mean well, and wish to be better, thoug 
their meaning and their wishes have not yc 
fully reformed their lives. 

There is, likewise, danger lest, in the pur 
suit of the power of godliness, too little re 
gard be paid to the form, and lest the cen 
sure of hypocrisy be too hastily passed, aD< 
a life apparently regular and serious be con 
sidered as an artifice to conceal bad purpose 
and secret views. 
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That this opinion, which some are very 
willing; to indulge, may not prevail so as to 
discountenance the profession of piety, we 
are to consider. 

Thirdly, How far it is necessary to the 
Christian life, that the form and power of 
godliness should subsifit together. 

It may be with great reason affirmed, that 
though there may be the appearance of 
godliness without the reality, there can 
hardly be the reality without the appear-, 
ance. Part of the duties of a Christian 
are necessarily public: we are to worship 
God in the congregation; we are to make 
open profession of our hope and faith. 
One of the great duties of man, as a 8o<'.ial 
being, is, to let his light shine before men, to 
instruct by the prevalence of hijs example, 
and, as far as his intluence extends, to propa- 
gate goodness and enforce truth. No man 
is to boast of his own excellence, for this 
reason, among others; the arrogance will 
make excellence less amiable, and less at- 
tractive of imitation. No man is to conceal 
the reverence of religion, or his zeal for 
truth and right; because, by shrinking from 
the notice of mankind, he betra^rs diffidence 
of the cause which he wishes to maintain.* 
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He, whose piety begioB nod ends in a 
opiriiont, and in clamour againat thoi 
differ from bim, is certainly. yet with< 
yital enerie;y of religion; but, if his o 
regulate his conduct, he may, with gri 
tice, ibow his fervour* having alrea^Jy 
his tiocerity. He that worships God 
lic^ and oflfends him by secret -vicfM 
means Co make the good part of his c 
balance the bad, is to.^he censured i 
structed; if he means to gain the a] 
ef men, and to make outward sane 
instrument of mischief, he is to be d 
and avoided; but he that r«»ally. endc 
to obey God in secret, neglects part 
duty, if be omits the solemnities of 
worship. The form of godliness, as 
sists in the rites of religion is the inst 
given us by God for the acqnii^ition 
power; the means as well as the € 
prescribed; nor ran he expect the i 
gnice, or the divine approbation, wh 
them by any other method than that 
infinite Wisdom has condescended tes 
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AH, CHAPTER XXFI. YKRSE 3. 

keep kim in perfect peace whose mind 
I on tkee. because he inUleth in thee. 

to the explication of this text, or 
cement of the precept implied iu it» 
ems to be no necessity, either of 
hat all men are desirous of happi- 
that their desire, for the most part, 
eing gratified. Every man is con- 
lat he neither perfi^ms nor for- y 
y thing upon any other motive than ^ 
pect either of an immediate gratifi* 
a distant reward; that whether he 
with temptition, or repels it> he is 
enced by the same general regard 
m felicity; but that, when he yields 
olicitation of his appetite, or the 
of his passions, he is overborne by 
valence of the object before him; 
n he adheres to his duty, in opposi- 
is present interest, he is influenced 
lOpes of future happineM. 
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That almost every mai 
bis search aft«r happiness 
the clamorous complaints 
^ to be heard, from the 
which is hourly to be o 
the incessant pursuit of n 
employ almost every monc 
life: for a desire of cha 
proof that we are dissatis 
sent state, and evidently 
some pain which we d< 
miss some enjoyment \s 
possess. 

The true cause of this 
unprejudiced and attenti 
world will not long fail of 
easily appear, tliat men 
they so much desire, bee 
where it is not to be foi 
suffer themselves to be d; 
appearances, resign then 
direction of their passioi 
pursuit has failed of afi 
satisfaction which they • 
apply themselves with th 
another equally unprofitab 
lives in successive delusio 
of i naginary enjoyment, 
.shadows which fleet bef 
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aitempts to grasp a bubble, which, however 
it maj attract the eye by the brightness of 
its colour, is neither solid nor lasting, but 
owes its beauty only to its distance,' and is 
no sooner touched than it disappears. 

As men differ in age or disposition, they 
are exposed to different delui^ions in this 
important inquiry. The young and the gay 
imagine happiness to consist in show, in 
merriment and noise, or in a constant suc- 
cession of amusements, or in the grati6ca- 
tion of their appetites, and the frequent 
repetition of sensual pleasures. ' Instead of 
founding happiness on the solid basis of 
reason and reflection, they raise an airy 
fabric of momentary satisfaction, which is 
perpetually decaying, and perpetually to be 
repaired. They please themselves, not with 
thinking justly, but with avoiding to think at 
all; with a suspense of all the operations of 
their intellectual faculties, which defends 
them from remembrance of the past or anti- 
cipation of the future: they lull themselves 
in an enervate and cowardly dissipation, and, 
instead of being happy, are only indolent. 

That this state is not a state of happiness, 
that it affords no real satisfaction to a rea- 
sonable mind, those who appear most en- 
gaged io it will, in their calmest moments^ 
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readily confess. Those among thei 
whom ProvideDce has bestowed sach 
ties as are neceasary to the discove: 
troth, and the distinction of appearance 
reality (for, among the negligent and ? 
tuons, men of this character are some* 
to be found), haTe always owned, that 
felicity is like that of a deep sleep, 
which they wake to care and sorrow; 
a pleasing dream, that affords them 
gratifications, of which the day^dep 
them; and that their pleasures only 
from the phantoms of the night in this 
they leave behind them the pangs of 
with the vexation of disappointment. 

It may be imagined, that reasonable t 
must quickly discover how little such 
factions are adapted to their nature, anii 
necessary it is to ^change their measun 
order to the attainment of that hap| 
which they desire; and, in effect, it is 
rally found that few, except the younj 
inexperienced, content themselves witl 
sual gratifications; and that men, as 
advance in years, and improve their 
ment by observation, always confesn, b 
alteration of their conduct, that mere i 
tiiousness is not sufficient to fill the d 
of the human mind. They, ther 
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shake off the lethargy of sloth, forsake diver- 
sioo and amasemeDts, and engage in the pur- 
suits of riches or of honours: they employ 
those hours, which were frequently suffered 
to pass away unnumbered and unheeded, 
with the most solicitous application, and the 
most vigilant attention: they are no longer 
negligeat of all that passes about them, no 
more careless of the opinions of mankind, 
or unconcerned with regard to censure or 
applause: they become anxious, lest any 
opportunity should be lost of improving 
their fortunes, and lest they should give any 
occasion to reports which may injure their 
reputation and obstruct their advancement: 
they constrain their words, their actions, 
and their looks, to obtain popularity; be- 
cause they consider popularity as necessary 
to grandeur, and grandeur as the foundation 
of happiness. 

But a very short experience teaches, 
what might, indeed, have been without the 
trial discovered by reflection, that perfect 
peace, that peace which is so much desired, 
is not to be found in wealth and greatness. 
He that succeeds in hi» first attempts b ani- 
mated to new designs; new designs produce 
new anxieties and new opposition; and, 
though the second attempt should be equally 
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happy, it will be found, as so< 
sports of novelty have ccas< 
custom has made > elevation 
pieace is yet to be sought, 
measures must be taken for 
of that tranquillity, for which 
of man to languish, and the 
is ill supplied by hurry and 
.pomp and variety. 

The same disposition whi< 
man to raise himself to a su 
others, will naturally excite 
sires of greater elevation, wb 
8U)»erior to himself. There 
DO hope that, by pursuing 
man can be happy; or, at lea 
ness must be confined to one, 
one can be without a superio 
must sureU feel his enjoym 
quently disturbed, when he 
how many the station which 1 
envied and coveted; when h 
easily his possessions may 
him, perhaps by the same art 
attained them; how quickly 
of the people may. by artful 
of bis conduct, be alienated 
how easily he may be des 
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lence, and what numbers ambition or re- 
yenge may invite to destroy him. 

There is, at least, one conside ration » 
which must imbitter the life of him, who 
places his happiness in his present state; a 
consideration that cannot be suppressed by 
any artful sophistries, which the appetites or 
the i|ense& are always ready to suggest, and 
which it might be imagined not always possi- 
ble to avoid in the most rapid whirl of plea- 
sure, or the most incessant tumults of em- 
ployment. As it is impossible for any man 
not to know, it may be well imagined diffi- 
cult for him not to remember, that, however 
surrounded by his dependents, however ca- 
ressed by his patrons, however applauded 
by his flatterers, or esteemed by his friends, 
he must one day die; that, though he should 
have reason to imagine himself secured from 
finy sudden diminution of his wealth, or any 
violent precipitation from his rank or power, 
yet they must soon be taken away, by a 
force not to be resisted or escaped. He 
cannot but sometimes think, when he sur- 
reys his acquisitions, or counts his follow- 
ers, 'Hhat this night bis soul may be requir- 
ed o'f him;*' and that he had applauded him- 
self for the attainment of that which he 
cannot hope to keep long, and which, if it 
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could make him happy while he enjojs 
is yet of very little value, becau9e the 
joyment must be very short 

The story of the great Eastern mooar 
who, when he surveyed his ioDumen 
army from ao emioeDce, wept at the rei 
tioD that in less than a hundred years 
one of all that multitude would remain, 
been often meniioned; because the parti 
lar circumstances in which that remark 
curred, naturally claim the thought 
strike the imagiuation; but every man 1 
places his happiness in external obje 
may, every day, with equal propriety « m 
the same observations. Though he d 
nft lead armies, or govern kingdoms, 
may reflect, whenever he finds his b< 
swelling with any present advantage, that 
must, in a very short time, lose what he 
much esteems; that in a year, a montl 
day, or an hour, he may be struck out fi 
the book of life, and placed in a state wb 
wealth or honour shall have no residec 
and where all those distinctions shall be 
ever obliterated, which now, engross 
thoughts, and exalt his pride. 

. This retlection will surely be suflScieni 
hinder that peace, which all terrestrial 
joyments can alford, from being perfect. 
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sorely will soon disperse those meteors of 
kappioess that glitter in the eyes only of 
the thoughtless and tlie supine, and awaken 
him to a serious and rational inquiry, where 
real happiness is to be found; by what means 
man, whom the great Creator cannot be sup* 
posed to hare formed without the power of 
obtaining happiness, may set himself free 
from the shackles of anxiety with which he 
is encumbered; may throw off the load of 
terror which oppresses him, and liberate 
himself from thoAO horrors which the ap^ 
proach of death perpetually excites. 

This he will immediately find only to be 
accomplished by securing to himself th<3 
protection of a Being mighty to save; a Be- 
ing, whose assistance may be exten^d 
equally to all parts of his duration; who can 
equally defend him in the time of danger 
and of'^ security; in the tumults of the day, 
and the privacy of the night; in the time of 
tribulation, and in a time frequently more 
fiital, the time of wealth; and in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment. And 
when he has found the necessity of this sor- 
reign Protector, and humbled himself with 
a due conviction of his own impotence, he 
may at last find the only comfort which this 
life caa afford him, by remembering, that 
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this great, this unbounded Being, has in* 
formed us of the terms on which perfect 
peace is to he obtained, and has promised 
it to those whose mind is stayed on him. 
Since, therefore, the pursuit of perfect 
peace is the great, the necessary, the iner- 
itable business of human life; since this 
peace is to be attained by trust in God, and 
by that only; since, without this, every state 
is mttierable, and the vohiptuous and the 
busy are equally disappointed; what can be 
more useful than seriously to inquire. 

First, What is meant by this trust in 
God, to which perfect peace is promised? 
and. 

Secondly, By what means this trust in 
God is to be attained? . 

First, therefore, 'let us consider what is 
meant by this trust in God, to which perfect 
peace is promised. 

Trust, when it is used on common occa- 
sions, implies a kind of resignation to the 
honesty or abilities of another. Thus we 
trust a phy8ician. when we obey his direc- 
tions without knowing or asking the particu- 
lar reasons for the methods which he en- 
joins: thus we trust a friend, when we 
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commit our affairs to his managemeot, with- 
out disturbiog ourselves with auy care con- 
cerning them: thus we trust a patron, when 
we serve hiD\ with diligence, without 
any other certainty of a reivard than what 
our confidence in his generosity affords us. 
Thef^e instances may give us some idea of 
that trust which we ought to repose in God; 
but an idea, in the utmost degree, gross 
and inadequate. Our trust in God ought to 
differ from every other trust, as iniinity 
differs from an atom: it ought to transcend 
every other degree of confidence, as its 
object is exalted above every degree of cre- 
ated excellence. 

But, in our present state, it is impossible 
to practice this, or any other duty, in per- 
fection. We cannot trust God as we oughts 
because we cannot Isnow him as we ought. 
We know, however, that he is infinite in 
wisdom, in power, and in goodness; that 
therefore he designs the happiness of all 
his creatures; that he cannot hut know 
the proper means by which this end may 
be obtained; and that, in the use of these 
means, as he cannot be mistaken, because 
he is omniscient, so he cannot be defeat- 
ed, because he is almighty. 
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We know, therefore, that those i 
he shall protect cannot he in danger; 
neither the malice of wicked men 
of wicked angels, can really injure i 
but that persecution and danger shall 
harass them for a time, and death set 
free from disappointment and fit>m 
He therefore that trusts in God wi 
longer be distracted in his search 
happiness; for he will .find it in a fir 
lief, that whatever evils are suffen 
befall him will finally contribute to h 
licitj; and that, by * ^staying his mind 
the Lord, hcf will be kept in peace.' 

But God has promised this prote 
not indiscriminately to all, but to thos< 
who endeavour to obtain it, by com] 
with the conditions ivhich he has presc; 
nor is the perfect peace, which the 
dence of divine support confers, to be 
for, but by those h ho have obtained a 
grounded trust in him; and, by the pr 
of his precepts, have stayed their 
upon him. It is, therefore, necessary 
quire. 

Secondly, How this trust is to be 
ed. 
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That there is a fallacious and precipitate 
tmst in God, a trust which, as it is not 
founded upon God's promises, will, in the 
snd, be disappointed, we are informed by 
>ur Saviour himself: "Many will say unto 
ne, in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy bame? and in thy name 
:a9t out devils? and in thy name have done 
nany wonderful works? and then I will pro* 
^ess unto them, I never knew you. Depart 
from Dtt€, ye that work iniquity." 

Those who content themselves with be- 
lieving and professing Christianity, without 
3beying its precepts; those ivho, while thev 
call the great Author of our faith their Lord, 
their Master, and their God, and yet neglect 
his precepts and work iniquity, will be re- 
jected by him at the last day, as those whom 
he has never known, tho^e to whom his re 
gard was never extended; and, notwithstand 
ing the confidence with which (hey may 
claim his intercession, will not be distinguish- 
ed by any favour from other sinners. 

Trust in God, that trust to which perfect 
peace is promised, is to be obtained only by 
repentance, obedience, and supplication; 
not by nourishing in our own hearts a con- 
fused idea of the goodness of God, or a firm 
persuasion that we are in a state of graces 

VOL. VIII. 16 
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I by which mine faara 'Jmcb daoeiKd) -m i 
may be ftsre^, to their o*ni.4MlncliM 

We are Aot tg ia>wne ourselves safe, on) 
became tre ara not harnssed wiltt Hios 
aniieties aboat oar fiiture stnte with whic 
others sre lonneqled, bnl iviikh are so Ta 
from being, preofi of reprobation, ihi 
thoug;h they -are often mistakpn by tho» 
that laognish, uader them, they are mor 
frequently evidences of piety, 'OA * fincH 
v>d TerTent desire of.pleMing OoiL W 
are not to imagine tiwt Qod - nyiOTWTi 
becnuse he dees not atiiet HI) nor, « Ih 
otfaer hand to persuade oanebei tOn herttt 
thai he iifflicts us Iwcause be lotee aa. 1w 
are, without expecting any extraordinai; 
effiisions of light, to examine our aotions b; 
the great and unch.inKCtible rules q( revels 
tion and reason, "to do to others at W 
' ivo>ild that the; should do to ii»," and b 
lovp- God with all our heart, and esprH 
that love bj faeepiog his comma ndments. 

Hf; that hopes to find peace bj tnistiq 
God, must obey him; and wheo he has i 
any time fliiled in his obedience, which 
amongst the best men nill be very frequent, 
be must endeavour to reconcile God to hi« 
ly repentance. He mwv \Vv.ftaA anotba 
«ca»ion «{ exemttn^^«^^^^>>i^*»«* 
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himself, that ''when the wicked forsakes his 
way, aod the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and returns nnto the Lord, he will have 
mercy upon him, and abundantly pardon." 

This constant and devout practice is both 
the effect and cause of confidence in God« 
He will naturally pour out his supplications 
to the Supreme Being, who trusts in -him 
for assistance and protection; and he who^ 
with proper fervour and humility, pn>.trates 
bimself before God, will always rise ui. i an 
increase of holy confidence. By meditating 
)D bis own weakness, he will hourly receive 
lew conviction of the necessity of soliciting 
he favour of his Creator; and, by recol- 
ecting his promises, will confirm himself in 
he hope of obtaining what he desires;- and 
f, to secure these promises, he steadiljr 
ractises the duties on which they depend, 
e will soon find his mind stayed on God, 
3d be kept in perfect peace, because he 
•ueteth in him. 
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JOB, GHAP. XIY. VERSE 1. 

Man that U bom of a noman it qffem dt^ m 

JuU qf trouble. 

The position contained in this sentenc 
neither acquires nor admits proof or illui 
tration; being too evident to be denied, an 
too clear to be mistaken. That life is c 
short continuance, and is disquieted \ 
manj molestations, every man knows^ a 
every man feels: and the complaint, att 
buted to Job, in the history that is suppa 
to be the oldest book of which mankin' 
in possession, has been continued, and 
be continued, through all human generat 
with endless repetitions. 

But truth does not always operate ir 
portion to its reception. What has 
always known, and very often said, 
impresses the mind with no new i 
excites no attention, and is sufiferec' 
unheeded in the memory. Truth, ' 
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ed without the labour of investigation, like 
inany of the general conveniences of life, 
loses its estimation by its easiness of access; 
viior is it always sufficiently remembered, 
that the most valuable things are those 
which are most plentifully bestowed. 

To consider the shortness, or misery, of 
life, is not an employment to which the 
mind recurs for solace or diversion, or to 
which it is invited by any hope of immediate 
delight. It is one of those intellectual me- 
dicines, of which the nauseous essence oAen 
obstructs the benefit, and which the fasti- 
diousness of nature prompts us to refusi^. 
But' we are told by Solomon, that there is 
*'a time not only to laugh," but *'a time to 
weep;'* and that it is good sometimes **to 
enter into the house of mourning." Many 
things which are not pleasant may be salu- 
tary; and among them is the just estimate of 
human life, which may be- made by all with 
advantage, though by few, very few, with 
delight As it is the business of a traveller 
to view the way before him, whatever dan- 
gers may threaten, or difficulties obstruct 
hiffD, and however void may be the prospect 
of elegance or pleasure; it is our duty, in 
the pilgrimage of life, to proceed with our 
eyes open, and to see our state*, uo\. ^ Vio^^^ 
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or fancy may delineate it, but as it has be€D 
in reality appointed by Divine Providence. 
From errors, to which, after most diligent 
examination, the frailty of our understand* 
ings may sometimes expose us, we may rea- 
sonably hope, that He who knows whereof 
we are made, will suffer no irremediable 
evil to follow; but it would be unreasonable 
to expect, that the same indulgence shall be 
extended to voluntary ignorance, or that we 
shall not suffer by those delusions to which 
we resign ourselves by idleness or choice. 

Nothing but daily experience could make 
it credible that we should see the daily de« 
scent into the grave of those whom we love 
or fear, admire or detest; that we should see 
one generation pa<(8ed, and another passing} 
see possessions daily changing their owners, 
and the world, at very short intervals, alter- 
ing its appearance, and yet should want to be 
reminded that life is short; or that we should, 
wherever we turn our eyes, find misfortune 
and distress, and have our ears daily fiUec 
with the lamentations of misery; that w 
should often feel pain and sickness, dm^ 
pointments and privations; and yet, at eve 
respiration of momentary ease^ or gleam 
fugitive and uncertain joy, be elated bey 
the true seu&e o^ ovxt condition, aad d 
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be Toice of salutary admonition, to make us i- 
'emember tbat life is mi serable . 

But, since the^ mind ' is afways of itself 
hrinking from disagreeable, images, it is 
ometimes necessary to recall them; and 
t mi»y contribute to the repression of man|r 
mreasonable desires, and the prevention of 
nany faults and follies, if we frequently and 
ittentively consider, 

First, ^'Tbat man born of a woman is of 
ew days." And, 

Secondly, *'Tbat man born of a woman is 
all of trouble." 

As this changeable and uncfertain life is 
>nly the passage to an immutable state, and 
sDdless duration of happiness or misery, it 
>ught never to be absent from our thoughts, 
That "man bom of a woman is of few days.*' 

The business of life is to work out our . 
alvation; and the days are few in which 
Tovision must be made for eternity. We 
U stand upon the brink of the grave; of 
bat state in which there is no repentance. 
le, whose life is extended to its utmost 
atural boundaries can live but a little 
rhile; and that he shall be one of those 
rho are comparatively said to live long^ u« 
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whom all sense of religion seems extiDCt or 
dortnaut; who ncquiesce in. their own modefl 
of life, and never look forward, into futurity; 
but gratify themselves within Uieir own ac- 
customed circle of amusements, or limit 
their thoughts by the attainment of their 
present pursuit; and, without suffering them* 
selves to be interrupted by the unwelcome 
thoughts of death and judgment, congratu- 
late themselves o!i their prudence or feli- 
city, and re^t satisfied with what the world 
can afford them; not that they doubt, but 
forget, a future state; not that they disbe- 
lieve their own immortality, but that they 
never consider it. 

To these men it is surely proper to repre- 
sent the flhortneiis of life, and to remind 
them that human acquisitions and enjoymenii 
are of few days; and that, whatever value 
may be assigned them by perverted opinions, 
they certainly want durability; that the 
fabric of terrestrial happiness has no founda* 
tion that can long support it; that every 
hour, however enlivened by gayety or dig- 
nified by splendour, is a part subducted from 
the sum of life; that age advances alike 
upon the negligent and anxious; and that 
every moment of dd^t makes delight the 
shorter. 
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If reason forbids us to fix our hearts upon 
things which we are not certain of tetainiogt 
we violate a prohibition stili stronger, when 
we suffer ourseWes to place our happiDess 
in that which must certainhr be lost; jet 
such is all that this world afiords us. Plea- 
sures and honours must quickly perish, be- 
cause life itself must soon be at an end. 

But if it be folly to delight in advantages 
of uncertain tenure and short continuance, 
how great is the folly of preferring them to 
permanent and perpetual good! The man 
whose whole attention converges to this 
world, even if we suppose all his attempts 
prosperous, and all his wishes granted, gains 
only empty pleasure, which he cannot keep, 
at the cost of eternal happiness; which, if 
now neglected, he can never gain. 

Let such men, therefore, seriously re- 
flect, that *^man bom of a woman is of few 
da>s, that he cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not." 

Others there are on whom the interests 

of life have very strong hold, who relax 

their thoughts by pleasure, or enchain theai 

by attention to wealth or power, and yet 

feely with fotcibVe eoi\N\c>L\Q\i^ >ck%. ve&^t- 

tBace of futurity •>*\^vi\xQ%^>ax^^\sk^^m'^- 
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iention? are often buddins:, though they are 
quickly nipped by secular desires. Such 
meD suffer frr'quent disturbance from the 
remonstrances of reason and the reproachei 
/ of conscience; and do not set reason or 
; conscience at defiance, but endeavour to < 
j pacify them with assuasive promises of re- 
/ pentance and amendment. They know that 
j their present state is dangerouK, and, there* 
\ fore, withdraw from it to a fancip.d futurity, 
' in which, whaterer is crooked is to be made 
straight; in which temptations are to be re* 
jected and passions to be conquered; io 
which wisdom and piety are to regulate the 
day; in which erery hour shall have its pro- 
per duty — the morning shall awake benefi- 
cence, and the evening still the soul in grati- 
tude and devotion. 

Purposes like these are oflen formed, and 
oAen forgotten. When remorse and soli- 
tude press hard upon the mind, they aflbrd 
a temporary refuge, which, like other shel- 
ters from a storm, is forsaken when the calm 
returns. The design of amendment is never 
dismissed; but it rests in the bosom without 
effect. The time convenient for so great a 
change of conduct is not yet come. The-ir^ 
are hiaderances which anolVi^t ^^at v?*^^^- 
move; there nre helpn wb\c^ %oxi\^ w^tck 
ereat will supply. Day f\»ea «iV^^ ^^^ 
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a nd one year follows aaother, and prodaces 
nothing bat resolutiooc withbat effect, and 
self-reproach without reformatioD. The 
time destined for a new life lapses in si- 
lence; another time is fixed, and another 
lapses; but the same train of delusions still 
continues. He that sees his daoger, doubts 
not his power of escaping it; and though be 
has deceived himself a thousand times, loses 
little of his own confidence. The indigpa- 
tion excited by the past will, he thinks, se- 
cure him from any future failure. He re* 
tires to confirm his thoughts by meditation, 
and feels sentiments of piety powerful with- 
in him. He ventures again ink) the stream 
of life, and finds himself again carried away 
by the current. 

That to such men the sense of their dan- 
ger may not be useless; that they may no 
longer trifle with their own conviction; it is 
necessary to remind them that ^^man is of 
few days;" that the life allotted to human 
beings is short, and, while they stand still in 
idle suspense, is growing always shorter; 
that, as this little time is spent well or ill, 
their whole future existence will be happy 
or miserable; that he who begins the great 
work of his 8a\va\io\i e«c\^ \ii» ^m^v^v^--* 
adequate to aiV\^ v^^^^n^ %iA^^isaS.V^ 
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has delayed it can hope to accomplish it only 
by delajfing it do longer. 

To him who turns his thoughts late to 
the duties of religion, th^ time is not only 
shorter, but the work is greater. The 
more sin has prevailed, with the more dif- 
ficulty is its dominion resisted. Habits are 
formed by repeated acts, and therefore old 
habits are always strongest. The mode of 
life to whicli we have been accustomed, and 
which has entwined itself with all our 
thoughts and actions, is not quitted but with 
much difficulty. The want of those vani- 
tieSy which have hitherto filled the day, is 
Dot easily supplied. ' Accustomed pleasures 
rush upon the imagination; the passions 
clamour for their usual gratifications; and \J 
«in, though resolutely shaken off, will strug- 
gle to regain its former hold. 

To overcome all these difficulties, and 
overcome they must be, who can tell what 
time will be sufficient? To disburden the 
conscience, to reclaim the desires, to com- 
bat sensuality, and repress vanity, is not the 
work of an hour or of a day. Many con- 
flicts must be endured, many falls recover- 
ed and many temptations repelled. The 
arts of the enemy must beco\XTi\.^l^c^^^^^S!j^ 
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the (feceitfniness of our own hearts detect* 
ed, by steady and persevering vigilance. 

But how much more dreadful does the 
dan)yi:er of delay appear, when it is consider- 
ed. that not only life is ev«ry day shorter, 
and the work of reformation every day 
greater, but that strength is every day less! 
It is not only comparatively lessened by the 
long continuance of bad habits; but, if the 
greater part pf our time be past,* it is abso- 
lutely less by natur:d decay. In the feeble- 
ness of declining life, resolution is apt to 
languish; and the pains, the sickness, and 
consequent infirmities of age, too frequently 
demand so much care for the body, that 
very little care is, or can be, taken for the 
soul. 

One con^iideration more ought to be deep- 
ly impressed npen every sluggish and dila- 
tory lingerer. The penitential sense of 
sin, and the desire of a new life, when they 
arise in the mind, are to be received as 
monitions exr:ited by our merciful Father, 
as nails which it is our duty to hear and oar 
interest to follow; that to turn our thoughts 
away from them is a new sin; a sin which, of- 
ten repeated, may at last be punished by dere- 
iiction. He iVial Vv^% V^eev!^ called often id 
Fain, may be daXVe^Si \i» tw^w^ "wa.^ ^^{^». 
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death c6mes upon him, he will recollect his 
broken resolves with UDutteral^le anguish; 
will wish for time to do what he has hither* 
to neglected, and lament in vain that hit 
da^s are few. 

The motives to religious vigilance, and 
diligence in our duties, which are afiforded 
by serious meditation on the shortness of 
life, will receive assistance from the view 
of iu misery; and we are, therefore, to re* 
member. 

Secondly, That **mao bom of a woman ii 
roll of trouble." 

The immediate effect of the numerous 
calamities with which human nature is 
threatened or a£9icted, is to direct our de- 
sires to a better state. When we know that 
we are on every side beset with dangers; 
that our condition admits many evils which 
cannot be remedied, but contains no good 
which cannot be taken from us; that pain 
lies in ambush behind pleasure, and misfor- 
tune behind succe^; that we have bodies 
subject to innumerable maladies, and minds 
liable to endless perturbations; that our 
knowledge often gives us pain, by present* ' 
ing to our wii^hes such felicity as is beyond v 
our reach; and our ignorance is such, that 




we often poiWM Mtti* 
we Gannotnltab; ee n 
it, difappointB ew hepMe ikiHift Ite 
ealn m i^tude #• sm -mttkklk/k'tKfiHm 
owD contentmeDt; «id Unt* wIma ^MMiriMHi 
<tf ounelvee inipek«tie le ieetaQfV i** tMre 
often ill reeeiTiA; wkm w»'^iBi it i i »e " <iit 
•mall offeneet nuq^ r«ii»6JfMMPit- bulllMt 
great beaeflte wiU net nlwayegain wilhtaii; 
when we find onwetfe* eeHfied W-inWHiH; 
and forsaken by tngratitilde; - wMv AM. 
who love as fiill daily into the gMrn, aad 
we tee onrselvei' con«det«i> -ei' $Mmm*lHi 
strangers by the rising gene ra tie n ^ k eieiM 
that we must, by necesaity, tofftt oarthnaj^ 
to another lifei where, to these that we wM 
prepared for their, departure, thtfre will be 
no longer pain or sorrow. 

Of the troubles incident to mankiad, 
every one is best acqnainted with his own 
share. The miseries of others may attract; 
bnt his own force his attention; and, as maQ 
is not afflicted bnt for good pnrposea, that 
attention, if well regulated, will contribvle 
to purify his heart. 

We are taught, in the history of AdataA 
fall that trouble was tbe cooseqnence of sia^ 
and that misery came into the-worid by dis- 
obedience to the divine law. \Sin and Ttta- 
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tton are etiti so closely anited, that he who 
traces his troubles to their source, will com* 
monly find that his faults hare produced 
them; and he is then to consider his suffer- 
ings as the mild admonitions of his heavenly 
Father, by which he is summoned to timely 
penitence. He is so far from haying any 
reason to repine, that he may draw com- 
fortable hopes of pardon and acceptance, ' 
and may say, with the highest reason, ''It is 
good for me that I have been afflictedr" 

It is, however, possible that trouble may, 
sometimes, be the consequence of virtue. 
In times of persecution this has often hap- 
pened. Confessors of the truth have been 
panished by exile, imprisonment, tortures, 
and death. The faithful have been driven 
firom place to place, and those '* have wan- 
<lered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
-of whom the world was not worthy." Heb. 
xi. 37w 

Of such .violence Providence has now re- 
moved as from the danger; but it is still pos- 
sible, that integrity may raise enemies, and 
'that a resolute adherence to the right may 
Kiot always be without danger. But evils of 
'11)19 kind bring their consolation with them\ 
^nd their natural effect is, to m%e \\\^ ^.^^ 

^nd thoughts to Him who cerlaXvA^ V^fti!^^ 
VOL, vug. 17 
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right; and to ezcitf. aidtwt d^slRpf th«t 
state where bnoceoce airf .fcappiiieee riwii 

•he anited* ■ :>?^ 

When we hftve leimm fiMi. tar own 
cares to cast our ejFes:dioiittii^,mdklMilK|ld 
the whole oreation groaning mauaerjr* we 
must be careful tfan onr jotenoQl m not 
presumptaoas, and that pot jdiintf jabot 
regalated b^ ezternd appe«raDGea.-!*Wi» are 
not to consider thoae on when enj. fills «p 
the outcasts of Providence;' finr.thbiii^tess- ' 
poral prosperity was proottsed lo.4lie Jen^i 
as a reward of-fiuthfel adfaeripce lot^ 
worship of God; yet, under tbe.diapenifitiiMi 
of the Gospel, we arie no where tang^ that 
the good shall have any exemption from Qie 
common accidents of life, or that natural and 
civil evil shall not he equally shared by the. 
righteous and the wicked. . 

The frequency of misfortunes and noi* 
versality of misery may properly repress 
any tendency to discontent or murmur* We 
suffer only what is suffered by othei^, and 
often by those who are better than oa^ 
selves. 

But the chief reason why we should aead 
out our inquiries, to collect intelligence of 
misery, is, that we find opportunities of ds* 
ing good. Many human troubles are sock 
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as God has given man the power of allevii|t« 
ing. The wants of poverty may evidently 
he removed hy the kindness of those who 
have more than their own use requires. Of 
such beneficence the time in which we live 
does not want examples; and surely that doty 
can never be neglected, to which so great 
rewards are so explicitly promised. 

But the power of doing good is not con- 
fined to the wealthy. He that has nothing 
else to give, may oAen giye advice. Wis- 
dom likewise has benefits in its power. ^ 
wise man may reclaim the vicious, and in- 
struct the ignorant; may quiet the throbs of 
sorrow, or disentangle the perplexities of 
conscience.. He may compose the resent- 
ful, encourage the timorous, and animate the 
hopeless: In the multifarious afflictions, with 
which every state of human life is acquaint- 
ed, , there is place for thousand offices o£ 
tenderness; so that he, whose desire it is to 
do good, can never be long without an op- 
portunity; and every opportunity that Pro- 
vidence presents, let us seize with eager- 
ness, and improve with diligence; remem- 
bering that we have no time to lose, for 
**Mao that is bom of a woman is of few 
atys." 



2ao 
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JOB, CHAP. I. VERSE 22. 

In all this Job sinned not^ ttor charged God fool- 
ishly. 

Such is the weakness of humaD natare, that 
every particular state or condition lies open 
to particular temptations. Different frames 
of constitution expose us to different pas- 
sions, of equal danger to our virtue; and dif- 
ferent methods of life, whether we engage 
in them hy choice or are forced upon them 
by necessity, have each of them their inlets 
to sin, and their avenues to perdition. 

The two opposite states of prosperity and 
adversity equally require our vigilance and 
caution; each of them is a state of conflict, 
in which nothing but unwearied resistant 
can preserve us from being overcome. 

The vices of prosperity are well known, 
and generally observed. The hanghthiefi 
of high rank, the luxury of a£9uencey and 
the cruelty of power^ every mau remarkif 
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and no man palliates; so that they are the 
common subjects of invective. 

But though compassion hinders men from 
being equally severe upon the faults of the 
unhappy and distressed, yet, as there always 
has been, and always will be, at least an 
equal number in this, as in the other state, 
it is proper that they likewise should be 
warned of the crimes to which the circum- 
stances of their condition expose them, and 
furnished with such reflections as may en* 
able them to avoid them; that one misery 
may not produce a greater, nor misfortune 
be the cause of wickedness. 

There is no crime more incident to those 
whose life is imbittered with calamities, and 
whom afflictions have reduced to gloominess 
and melancholy, than that of repining at the 
determinations of Providence, or of * 'charg- 
ing <iod foolishly." They are oflen tempt* 
ed to unseemly inquiries into the reasons of 
bis dispensations, and to expostulations aboat 
the justice of that sentence which condemns 
tliem to their present sufferings. They 
coosider the lives of those whom they ac- 
count happier than themselves, with an eye^ 
of malice and suspicion; and if they find 
tl^m DO better than their own* ttunk.themv 
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selves almoet jiiifified in MrtMMriig «t'ttw 
own state* "','•» ^ * ••.' 

But ho# widdy Oiej erlr'<«teifttti^dMr» 
by giving WMif t6 discotflent, i«lid «lknvia| 
themselves to dispnte the resjoortJiqisl « 
those laws hy which the ^gnat' CmM 
governs the world, will anpear^ 



V' ' ■ . ' ' 



First, By conddering tif rit fi b ^ies cif 
God. And, -s^^ - • 

Secondly, By reflecting en flie ^gOMMce 

of man. . . i . , . 

First, By considering tte ntliftales -of 

God, 

Many of th^ errors of mankind, both n 

opinion and practice, seem to arise original* 

\y from mistaken notions of the Divine Be* 

ing, or at least from want of attention to the 

nature of those attributes, which reason, ai 

well as the holy Scriptures, teaches na to 

assign to him. A temporary forgetfnlneisi 

has, for the time, the same effect aa real 

ignorance, but has this advantage, that it il 

much more easily remedied; since it ia mack 

less difficult to recollect our own ideas thapi 

to obtain new one«. TVa& vik^i suppose, the 

state of every maii %suow^\.^*>'«*V'5k 'Sa^Vfc- 

irayed by his imv«it\eiiice xwAsx vffiSxiee>s»sa.Ns 
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murmnr at Heaven. He knows, when he 
reflects calmly, that the world is neither 
eternal nor independent; that we neither 
were produced, nor are preserved, by 
chance; but that heaven and earth, and the 
whole system of things, were created b}' an 
inflnite and perfect Being, who still continues 
to superintend and govern them. He knows 
that this great Being is intinitely wise and 
in6nitely good; so that the end which he 
proposes must necessarily be the final hap- 
piness of those beings that depend upon 
him, and the means, by which he promotes 
that end, most undoubtedly be the wisest and 
the best. All this he is sufficiently convinc- 
ed of, when he ^s .awakened to recollec- 
tion; but his conviction 1^ overborne by the 
sudden gusts of passion, and his impatience 
hurries him to wicked exclamations, before 
he can recall to his mind those reasonings, 
which, if attended to, would stifle every re- 
bellious thought, and change hU distrust and 
discontent into confidence and tranquillity. 

It very nearly concerns every man, since 
every man is exposed, by the nature of hu- 
man things, to trouble and calamities, to 
provide against the days of adversity, by 
making such ideas familiar to his mind as 
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*h«^ aiu \>r **cliurinuf; God i 

ii 19 tVt:i|utMitly obserrei 

iL'U siUkM* (lituurite notion o 

i..J«il^«'il, ukt^ft HuuL an enti 

io Uiiti^U' ihotii^tiis |ierhap» 
Lkruvtkt'tis ot\ Miih ulmoBt a] 
t\\\\\ wkat'li ihtlut^uce lik 1 
Ic uill olWh o|t«;rale od 
uliich it vou\x\ Ai'urcely be 
M\y ci)iu)c;ukoii, und will 
huwti\er it Miny lie conceal 
Aing iuriiltiiit:* or ioiporti 
when it ia Itidat i'X|iectocI 
^ivei) a )mi'(iriiliii* dirt'Ctieii 
laent uiul ii. lit>n, itiiil cMrriei 
as l>v ti kiiiil (if' ic'!ii!<(U'«*!i iij 

As this iiiitiiiuiu!fil (Idiiiiii 
I'litoitaiut'J. l»\ ilu^ famv. a 
ihu iiaiii), is a Vii > ?i(r<»n<; : 
sutViM'irii; oui>oU"- ' 
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duct, and rectify our minds; that the power 
of habit may be added to that of truth, that 
the mo8t useful ideas may be the most fami- 
liar, and that every action of our lives may 
be carried on under the superintendence of 
an overruling piety. 

The man who has accustomed himself to 
consider that he is always in the presence of 
the Supreme Being; that every work of his 
hands is carried on, and every imagination 
of his heart formed, under the inspection of 
bis Creator and his Judge, easily withstands 
those temptations which tind a ready pas- 
sage into a mind not guarded and secured 
by this awful sense of the divine presence. 
He is not enticed by ill examples, because 
the purity of God always occurs to bis imagi- 
nation; he is not betrayed to security by 
solitude, because he never considers him- 
self as alone. 

The two great attributes of our sovereign 
Creator, which seem most likely to influ- 
ence our lives, and, by consequence, most 
necessarily to claim our attention, are his 
justice and his mercy. Each of these may 
soggest considerations very efficacious far 
the suppression of wicked and unreasona- 
ble murmurf . 
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The justice of God will not safier him ' 
afflict any man without cause, or withot 
retribution^ Whenever we suffer, then 
fore, we ai^ certain, either that we have, t 
our wickedness, procured our own miserie 
or that they are sent upon us as furth< 
trials of our virtue, in order to prepare i 
for greater degrees of happiness. Wheth< 
we suppose ourselves to suffer for the sal 
of punishment or probation, it is not eai 
to discover with what right we repine. 

If our pains and ' labours be only prepi 
ratory to unbounded felicity; if we ar 
** persecuted for righteousness* sake," c 
suffer by any consequences of a good lift 
we ought to ''rejoice and be exceedio 
glad,'' and to glorify the goodness of Got 
who, by uniting us in our sufferings wit 
saints and martyrs, will join us also in on 
reward. 

But it is not uncharitable to berieve < 
others, that this is not always the reason c 
their sufferings; and certainly no man ougl 
to believe it of himself without a very ic 
vere and cautious examination, long contiav 
ed and often repeated ; for nothing is mor 
datiy^verous than spiritual pride. That oh 
that esteems himself a saint will be in dtf 
geV of relaxing his circumspection , of stof 
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lis progress of virtae, and, if once 
, of falling back into those infinoi* 
1 which his imaginary exemptioa 
n presumptuous and supine. £y- 
therefore, when the hand of God 
upon him, must apply himself to an 
and exact relrospection of his own 
! must inquire, if he has avoided 
enormities and scandalous degrees 
whether he is not punished for 
ret crime unknown to the world, and 
ilmost forgotten by himself; whether, 
sying himself, he does not over- 
le favourite sin, some criminal ln« 
; or whether he has not satisfied him- 
increasing his devotions, instead of 
; his morals; or whether, from too 
ifideoce in his morality, he has not 
» negligent of his devotions; and 
he has not contented himself with 
feet and partial satisifaction for some 
ne to his neighbour, when an ade* 
i complete reparation was in his 

5 inquiry he will be incited by re- 
3g that God is just, that there is 
dly a reason for his misery, which 
ably be found in his o^n corrup- 
3 will, therefore, instead of mar- 
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muring at God, begin to examine hii 
and when he has found the deprai 
bis own manners, it is more likely t 
will admire the mercy, than complain 
severity, of his Judge. 

We have, indeed, so Ittlle right to 
plain of punishment, when it does d 
ceed the measure of the offence, that 1 
it patiently hardly deserves the ds 
virtue; hut impatience under it is, in 
degree, foolish and criminal. 

It is well known how partial every 
in his own cause, and therefore it is 
sary to meditate much upon the jus 
God, lest we be tempted to think oui 
ishments too great for our faults, and, 
midst of our anguish and distress, "< 
God foolishly." 

But we shall receive yet further s: 
tion from a frequent reflection on the 
of God. We shall learn to coosidei 
not only as the Governor, but as the F 
of the universe; as a Being inOuitel; 
cious, whose punishments are not in 
to gratify any passion of anger or re^ 
but to awaken us from the lethargy i 
and to recaU us from the paths of de 
tioa. 
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y man has observed, that the great- 
t of those who enjoy the pleasures 
life, without interruption or re- 
are either entirely forgetful of any 
itate, or at least very little solici* 
K)ut it. Men are easily intoxicated 
leasure, dazzled with magnificence, 
ed with power. The most pathetic 
onal discourse upon eternity has 
any lasting effect upon the gay, the 
the wealthy, and the prosperous, 
be Gospel itself was first received bj 
)r. 

reason of this is not because religion / 
adapted to a gloomy and melancholy / 
r mind; for the truths of religion are 
J by evidence, which must be yield- 
is soon as it is considered, and con* 
by proofs, which nothing but inat- 
can resist. But to consider and 
this evidence seriously and impar- 
tbe mind must be abstracted, in some t 
*e, from the objects that surround us; / 

that strike us strongly, not because 

re great, but because they are near; 

the views of futurity affect us but 

not because they are unimportant, 

lause they are distant. 



.»' 
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A constant conviction of the ni' 
God, firmljf implanted in our mind 
upon the first attack of any calamit 
1j induce us to reflect, that it is 
ted by God to fall upon us, lest wc 
be too much enamoured of our 
state, and neglect to extend our p] 
into eternity. 

Thus, by familiarizing to our mi 
attributes of God,, shall we, in a gre; 
sure, secure ourselves against any 
tion to repine at his arrangemen 
shall, probably, still more strength 
resolution, and confirm our piety, 
fleeting. 

Secondly, On the ignorance of m 
One general method of judging , 
termining upon the value or excel! 
things, is by comparing one with a 
Thus it is that we form a notion of 
greatness, or power. It is by coi 
ourselves with others that we often i 
estimate of our own happiness, an 
sometimes of our virtue. They who 
at the ways of Providence, repini 
not because they are miserable, 1 
cause they are not so happy as 
and imagine their afflictions dealt wit 
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al haDd, Dot that they can conceive them- 
ilves free from guilt, but because they see, 
r think they see, others equally criminal 
lat suffer less. Should they be supposed 
) judge rightly of themselves and others; 
lould it be conceived that, in rating their 
nrn excellences, they are not misled by 
leir self-love, or that they are not hinder- 
d by envy from discerning the virtues of 
lose whom they look upon as rivals for 
Appiness; yet, unless they could prove that 
le mercies which they have received are 
elow their merits, they have no reason to 
omplain. He that has more than he de- 
>rves is not to murmur merely because he 
as less than another. 

But, when we judge thus con6dently of 
thers, we deceive ourselves; we admit 
onjectures for certainties, and chimeras for 
ealities. To determine the degrees of vir* 
je and wickedness in particular men, is the 
rerogative only of that Being that searches 
le secrets of the heart; that knows what 
imptations each man has resisted, how far 
ae means of grace have been afforded him, 
nd how he has improved or neglected them; 
bat sees the force of every passion, knows 
be power of every prejudice, attends to 
very conflict of the mind, and marks all 
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the struggles of imperfect 
who gave us our faculties t 
when we err by insurmoi] 
or when we deviate from 
ligence or presumption: h 
every circumstance of life 
tion of the mind, can tell 1 
or virtues of each man ar< 
or rewarded. No man a 
better than another, bee; 
tell how far the other wae 
temptation, or what incidc 
to overthrow his virtue, 
to decide, with much great 
the hnppitiess of others, 
superficies of men, withf 
passes within. Splendou 
luxury, are not always ac 
piness; but are more free 
ed solaces of a mind df 
plexities, and harrassed 
are often driven, by refl 
into the hurries of busii 
and fly from the terri 
their own thoughts to b: 
Prosperity and hap 
ferent, though by tho> 
jttdge of the state of o 
confounded. U '\a ' 
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er is prosperous, that his rereoues 
ise, that his dependents grow more nu.- 
is, that his schemes succeed, and his 
ation advances; but we cannot tell how 
all these promote his happiness, be» 
we cannot judge how much they may 
e his care or inflame his desires; how 
he may fear his enemies or suspect 
end^. * We know not how much this 
ng felicity may be impaired by his fol- 
his guilt ; and therefore he that mur- 
at the inequality of human happiness, 
;uses Providence of partiality, forgets 
7n imperfections^ and determines rashly 
he cannot judge. 

: every one, then, whom God shall 
;rith affliction, huiixble; himself before 
vith steady confidence in his mercy* 
ifeigned submission to his justice ! Let 
emember that his sins are the cause 
miseries, that his troubles are sent to .^ 
in him to reflection, and that the evils 
\ life may be improved to his eternal 
tage, if, instead of adding sin to sin, 
charging God foolishly," he applies 
If seriously to the gr^t work of self- 
nation and repentance. 

surely the frailty of l\vv% V\^^> ^tv\ 
wertainty of all huiaan Via^v^w^^**, *^ 

vni, 18 
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proved by every view of the world aboi 
us, and every reflection upon ourselve 
Let not death arrest us in a state of min 
unfit to stand the trial of eternal justice, < 
obtain the privileges of infinite mercy! Ia 
it not surprise as engaged in schemes < 
vanity or wishes of empty pleasure! La 
death, which may seize us now, which wi 
seize us at some time, equally terribh 
find us, whenever it shall come, aniiiMi 
ed with the love of God, submissive to hi 
eternal will, and diffused in universal cbi 
rity and benevolence to our brethren. 

Let this instant begin a new life, V 
every future minute improve it! Then, 
exchange for riches, honours, or sensual i 
lights, we may obtain the tranquillity o 
good conscience, and that *'peace of ^ 
which passeth all understanduig/ 
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BZODV9, CHAPTER XX. TBRSE 16. 

I shaU not'hmr fake wiineit against thy 
neighbour. 

nnrois more common than for men to 
e partial and absurd distinctions between 
B of equal enormity, and to observe 
s of the divine commands with great 
pulousness, while they violate others 
Jly important, without any concern, or 
least apparent consciousness of guilt, 
hat to do our duty in part is better than 
*e]y to disregard it, cannot be denied; 
he that avoids some crimes, from the 
of displeasing God, is, doubtless, far 
5 innocent, than he that has thrown off 
estraint, has forgotten the distinctions of 
, and evil, and complies with every 
>tation. But it is a very dangerous mis* 
to conceive that any man, by obeying 
law, acquires the liberty of breaking 
ber; or that all sins, equally odious to 
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First, What are the different senses in 
which a man may be said *'to bear false 
witness against his neighboar." 

Secondly, The enormity of the sin of 
**bearing false witness/* 

Thirdly, What reflections may best en- 
able us to avoid it. 

The highest degree of guilt forbidden by 
this law of God is false testimony in a literal 
sense, or deliberate and solemn perjury in a 
court of ju^ice, by which the life of an in- 
nocent man is taken away, the rightful owner 
stripped of his possessions, or an oppressor 
supported in his usurpations. This is a 
crime that includes robbery and murder, 
sublimed to the 'highest state of enormity, 
and heightened with the most atrocious ag- 
gravations. He that robs or murders by 
this method, not only does it, by the nature 
of the action, with calmness and premedita* 
tion, but by making the name of God a sanc- 
tion to his wickedness. Upon this it is un- 
necessary to dwell long) since men, arrived 
at this height of corruption, are scarcely to 
be reformed by argument or persuasion; 
and, indeed, seldom suffer themselves to be 
reasoned with or admonished. It may be, 
however, proper to observe, that he who is 
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reason, equally criminal; how often they 
hope to elade the veogeaDce of heaven, by 
feabstitating others to perpetrate the vil- 
]anie8 they contrive; how often they mock 
God by groundless excases; and how often 
they volnntarily shut their eyes, to leap 
into destruction. 

There is another sense in which a man 
may be said to **bear false witness against 
bis neighbour," a lower degree of the crime 
forbidden in the text; a degree in which mol« 
titudes are guilty of it, or, rather, from 
which scarcely any are entirely free. He 
that attacks the reputation of another by ca- 
lumny is, doubtless, according to the malig- 
nity of the report, chargeable with the 
breach of this commandment. Yet this is so 
universal a practice, that it is scarcely ac- 
counted criminal, or numbere<l among those 
sins which require repentance. Defamation 
is become one of the amusements of life, a 
cursory part of conversation and social en- 
tertainment. Men sport away the reputa- ^ 
tion of others, without the least reflection 
upon the injury which they are doing, and, 
applaud the happiness of their own inven- 
tioD, if they can increase the mirth of a feast, 
or animate conviviality, by slander and de- 
traction. 
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. How it comes to pass thiit men do aol 
perceive Ihe nbsurdily of diBlinp:uisbii]g in 
■iich ■ manher belween theinselves Hiid 
othen, 18 to canceive that conduct innnrrnt 
in tbemii.'lveB, which, in others, the> wnuU 
make no difticiitty of conJeinntng. it is not 
«»y to lell: jet il it^ apparent that everj 
mu) 'is nifficienlly scnKiblp, when bis own 
cbHraclei- is Htiacked, of the croetty and in- 
"^ justice of Galiimny; imd it la not )eM<evideiit 
that thwe kH\ nnlmadvert, n>th all Ibe 
wHntonnese of malice, upon the moral tr- 
r^;alarilie» of others, whom Ihe least reflec- 
tion upon their own lites kindles into iarj, 
and exABpe rates to the ulmost ?everili€«- of 
re?enge. 

To invent a defamatory f^hefaood, to nek 
Ihe invention for the eake of ditguising it 
trith circumstancea of probability, and ft> 
pagate it industriously, till it bccomea pop^ 
lar, and takes root in the minds tff men, ii 
such a tfotitinaed act of malice as notbiDgoi 
palliate. 

Nor will it be a enfficient vindicalioD It 
fdlege that the report, though not wbaflfi 
yet, in part, is true, and that it was no W> i 
reasonable «aspicion that snggeiled tb« mk , 
for, if enspicioQ be pdmitted for certaiaM; I 
every man's hap^ineia mast be eotinljrilj 
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the power of those had men, whose coDsci- 
OQsness of guilt makes them easily judge ill 
of others, or whom a oatural or hahitual 
jealousy inclines to imagine frauds or vil- 
lanies, where none are intended. And if 
sniHil failings may he aggravated at the plea- 
sure of the relator, who may not, however 
ca'itioiis, be made infamous and detestable? 
A calumny, in which falsehood is complicat- 
ed with truth, and malice is assisted with 
probability, is more dangerous, but there- 
fore less innocent, than unmixed forgery 
and groundless invectives. 

Neither is the first author only of a cal- 
umny a **fa]3e witness against his neigh- 
bour," but he, likewise, that disseminates 
and promotes it; since, without his assis- 
tance, it would perish as soon as it is ]>ro- 
doced, would evaporate in the air without 
effect, and hurt none but him that uttered it. 
He that blows a 6re for the destruction of a 
city is no less an incendiary than he that 
kindled it: and the man that imagines be 
may, without a crime, circulate a calumny 
which h.e has received from another, may, 
with equal reason, conceive that, though it 
be murder to prepare poisons, it may be ir^ 
Qocent to disperse them. 
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Many are the pleas and ei 
which thoce, who cannot deny tl 
endeaTOar to palliate it.. They 
assert, in their own justificatioi 
do not know the relation, which 
about, to be false: but to thos4 
JQitly replied, that, before they i 
port to tlie prejudice of others, 
if not to know that it is true, at 1 
lieve it upon some reasonable gr 
ought not to assist a random v 
drive forward a flying tale: thej 
eagerly to catch at an opportuni 
ing, or add weight to a blow i 
perhaps, be undeserved. 

It may happen, indeed, tha 
may be supported by such tef 
connected with such probabili 
deceive the circumspect and 
reporter, in such cases, is b; 
be charged with bearing falsi 
cause, to believe and disbelie^ 
power; for there is a certain 
dence to which a man canno 
therefore, who is deceived 
be accused of deceiving oth 
BO far blameable^ aa he c< 
dishonour ov pTe\w^vc,e 
spreading Us (axx\\B vt^ 
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I or lawful cause ; for to relate re- 
hful truths, only for the pleasure of 
ssing the reputation of our Qeighbour» 
r from being innocent. The crimei 
), doth not Ml under the head of cal, 
, but only differs from it in the false- 

not in the malice. 

ere is another occasion made use of» 
lich, if this fault should escape from 
re, many others might enjoy the same 
tage. ft is urged by some, that they 
: adopt the tale till it is generally re- 
I, and only promote what they cannot 
:. But how must wickedness be con- 
I, if its prevalence be a reason for com« 
e ? It is equitable and just to coalesce 
>ppressors, because they are already 
•werful for the injured to resist ? Thus 
an might vindicate rebellion, by affirm* 
at he did not join with the rebels till 
rere already numerous enough to de* 
! their prince. Thus a man may ex- 
bimself from blnme for betraying his 
ind selling his country, by aliei^ingthat 

had already sold it, and he only en* 
into the combination that he might 
the reward of perfidy. But it re(\ult«ft 
^ments to show the &AV) ol ««ai!^ 
If tkeae. It ia the AuV) oi e^i^cl 
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en iDtegrity, and reproach the World by a 
good example, if we cannot amend it. 

There is yet another way by which we 
may partake, in some measure, of the sin 
of ** bearing false witness:" that he, who 
does not hinder the commission of a crime, 
involves himself in the guilt, cannot be de- 
nied; and that his guilt is yet more flagrant, 
if, instead of obstructing, he encourages it, 
is equally evident. He, therefore, that re- 
ceives a calumny with applause, or listens 
to it with a silent approbation, must be, at 
least, chargeable with conniving at wrong, 
which will be found no trivial accusation, 
when we have considered, 

Secondly, the enormity of the sin of 
^^bearing false witness." 

The malignity of aii offence arises, either 
from the motives that prompted it, or the con- 
sequences produced by it. 

If we examine the sin of calumny by this 
rule, we shall 6nd both the motives and con- 
sequences of the worst kind: we shall find 
its causes and effects concurring to distin- 
guish it from common wickedness, and rank 
it with those crimes that pollute the earth 
and blacken human nature. 
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The most osnal incitement to defimatioD 
is envy, or impatience of the merit or rac- 
cess of others; a malice raised not bj uy 
injury received, but merely by the sight of 
that happiness which we cannot attain. 
'J'his is a passion, of all others most hurt- 
ful and contemptible; it is pride complica- 
ted with laziness; pride which inclines us ta 
wish ourselves upon the level with others, 
and laziness which hinders as from parso- 
ing our inclinations with vigour and assi- 
duity. Nothing, then, remains, bat thai 
the envious man endeavour to stop thosSf 
by some arti6ce, whom he will not strive to 
overtake, and reduce his superiors to hii 
own meanness, since he cannot rise to their 
elevation. To this end he examines their 
conduct with a resolution to condemn it; and, 
if he can 6nd no remarkable defects, makei 
no scruple to aggravate smaller errors, till, 
by adding one vice to another, and detract- 
ing from their virtues by degrees, he hai 
divested them of that reputation which ob- 
scured his own, and lefl them no qualities 
to be admitted or rewarded. | 

Calumnies are sometimes the offspring of 
resentment. When a man is opposed r 
design which he canqot justify, and d^^ 
in the prosecution or schemes of t 
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extortion, or oppression, he seldon^ails to 
revenue his overthow hy blackening that in- 
tegrity which effected it. No rage is more 
fierce than that of a villain disappointed of 
those advantages which he has pursued by 
a long train of wickedness. He has forfeit- 
ed the esteem of mankind; he has burden- 
ed his conscience, and hazarded his future 
happiness, to no purpose; and has now no- 
thing to hope but the satisfaction of involv- 
ing those, who have broken his measures, 
in misfortunes and disgrace. By wretchet 
like these it is no wonder if the vilest arts 
of detraction are practised without scruple, 
sioce both their resentment and their inter- 
est direct them to depress: those whose influ- 
ence and authority will be employed against 
them. 

But what can be said of those who, with- 
out being impelled by any violence of pas- 
sion, without having received any injury or 
provocation, and without any motives of in- 
terest, vilify the deserving and the worth- 
less without distinction; and merely to gra- 
tify the levity of temper and incontinence 
of tongue, throw out aspersions equally ^dan- 
^rous with those of virulence and enmi- 
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These always reckon themselveSf and are 
coromoDly reckoned by those whose gayetj 
they promote, among the beneyolent, the 
candid and the humane; men without gall 
and malignity, friends to good-humour, and 
lovers of a jest. But, upon a more serious 
estimation, will they not be, uith far greater 
propriety, classed with the cruel and the 
seltish wretches that feel no anguish at sa- 
crificing the happiness of mankind to the 
lowest views, to the poor ambition of excel- 
ling in scurrility? To deserve the exalted 
character of humanity and good nature, a 
man must mean well ; it is not suflicieat to 
mean nollwig, lie must act and think wilb 
generous views, not with a total disregard \\ 
of all the consequences of his heliHviour. \t 
Otherwi<;e, with all his wit and all his laugh- L 
ter, Vhat character cau he deserve, but L 
that of ** the fool, who scatters firebrands, .l 
arrows, and death, and says. Am I not Id ((l 
sport?" _ y 

The consequences of this crime, what- ^^ 
ever be the indnconient to commit it, are i^^ 
equally pernicious. Me that attacks the re- ^ 
putation of another invades the most valu- ^^ 
ble part of his property, and perhaps the |^ 
only part wiiich he can call his own. Cal- 
umny can take away what is out the leacb 
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ranny and uMrpatioo, and what may 
le the-sufferer to repair the injuries re- 
sd from the hand of oppression. The 
BcatioDs of power may injure the for- 
of a good man; but those of calumny 
t complete his ruin. 

otfaing can so much obstruct the pro- 
I of virtue, as the defamation of those 
excel in it: for praise is one motive^ 

in the best minds, to superior and 
iguishii^ degrees of goodness; and, 
efore, he that reduces all men to the 
i stale of infimiy, at least deprives 
I ef one reward which is due to me- 
wad takes away one incitement to it. 
the effect does not terminate here, 
mny destroys that influence, and power 
:ample, which operates much more for« 

upon the minds of men than the so- 
ity of laws or the fear of punishment. 
Datoral and real power is very small; 
it is by the ascendant which he has 
id, and the esteem in which he is held, 
any man is able to govern others, to 
tain order in society, or to perform 
important service to mankind, to whicb 
united endeavours of numbers are rt- 
sd. This ascendant, whicb, when cOn- 
id upon bad men by superiority of 
L. yiii. 19 
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riches or hereditary hooour, is freqw 
made ase of to corrupt aod depra?e 
world, to juitify debauchery, and tb 
TiUany, might be employed, if it were i 
obtained only by desert, to the ool 
purposes. It might discooDteoance ▼) 
and folly; it might make the fashion 
operate with the laws, and reform t 
upon whom reason and convictioD hav 
force. 

Calumny differs from most other inji 
in this dreadful circumstance*— he who 
mits it never can repair it. A fake n 
may spread where a recantation never u 
es; and an accusation must certainly fly 
er than a defence while the greater pa 
mankind are base and wicked. The ei 
of a falf^e report cannot be determine 
circumscribed. It may check a hero i 
attempts for the promotion of the happ 
of his country, or a saint in hit eodeai 
for the propagation of truth. 

Since, therefore, this sin is so deairu 
to mankind, and, by consequence, so d 
table in the sight of God, it is necessarj 
we inquire, 

Tbifd\ J , V) Vi%l i^&ft^^niA maf best ii 
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The way to 8?oid effects is !• avoid the 
causes. Whoever, therefore, would oot be 
tempted **to ■ bear £dse witnesa," mast en- 
deavour to suppress those passions whicb 
may incite him to it. Let the envious man 
consider, that, by detracting from the cha- 
racter of others, he in reality adds nothing 
to his own; and the malicious man, that 
nothing is more inconsistent with every law 
of God, and institution of men, than implaca- 
bility and revenge. 

If men would spend more time in examin- 
ing their own lives, and inspecting their 
own characters, they would have less lei- 
sure, and less inclination, to remark with 
severity upon others. They would easily 
discover that it will not be for their advan- 
tage to exasperate their neighbour, and that 
a scandalous falsehood may be easily reveng- 
ed by a reproachful truth. 

It was determined by our blessed Saviour, 
in a case of open and uncontested guilt, that 
**he who was without fault" should **cast the 
first stone." This seems intended to teach 
us compassion even to the failings of bad 
men; and certainly that religion which ex- 
tends so much indulgence to the bad, as to 
t^fltrain us from the utmost rigour o^ ^xixiv^- 
Moent, CMODOt be doubted to rec^uVt^ >kiaX.^^ 
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food sboold be exempted £n 
reproach. 
Let it be always remembe 

Sis the height of religious 
at it is one of the charac 
Tirtae, that **it thinketh no i 
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(FfeeMnodst AnihHBb) 
I CORIVTHIAirSi CHAPTER VI. VERSE 8. 

N'ay, you do wrong ani d^r&ud^ and that yew 

brethren. 

To sabdoe passion and regulate desire is 
he great task of man, as a moral agent; a > 
ask, for which natural reason, however as- 
listed and enforced by human laws, has been 
bund insufficient, and which cannot be per* 
brroed but by the help of religion. 

The passions are divided by moralists into 
rascible and concupiscible; the passions of 
'esentmeut, and the passions of desire. The 
langer of the irascible passions, the mis- 
;biefs of anger, envy, and revenge, every 
nan knows, by evil which he has felt, or 
ivil which he has perpetrated. In their 
ower degrees, they produce brutality, out* 
*age, contumelj, and calumny \ ^.ti^, ^\v^w 
bey are iadamed to the utmo&t, \\«ve \.Q« 
"ten risen to vioieace and MooAaVk^A. 
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Of these passions the mischief is some- 
times great, but not very frequent; for 
we are taught to watch and oppose them 
from our earliest years. Their maligoity 
is universally Icnown, and as universal- 
ly dreaded. The occasions that can raise 
them high do waft often occur; and when 
they are raised, if there be no imme- 
diate opportunity of gratifying them, tbey 
yield to reason and persuasion, or subside 
by the soothing fhfloence of time. 

Of the irascible passions, the direct aim 
and present purpose, is the hurt or miseiy 
of another; of the concupiscible passions the 
proper motive is our own good. It is, there* 
fore, no rcproatch to human nature that the 
concupiscible passions are more prevalent; 
for, as it is more natural, it is more just, to 
desire our own good th^n another^a evil. 

The desire of happiness is inseparable 
from a rational being, acquainted, by ex- 
perience, with the various gradations of pin 
and pleasure. The knowledge of difTereot 
degrees of happiness seems necessary to the 
excitement of desire, and the stimulation of 
activity. He that never felt pain would 
not fear it, nor use any precaution to pre- 
vent it. He who had been always equally 
at ease, would not know that his - eonditios 
admitted ati^ \m^T^N^m^xvl> and therefore 
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:ould have no end to pursue or purpose to 
prosecute. But man, in his present state, 
knowing of how much good be is capable, 
iod to how many evils he is exposed, has his 
tniod perpetually employed, in defence or 
in acquisition; in securing that which he 
has, or in attaining that which he believei 
be either does or shall want. 

He that desires ^appiness must necessari- 
ly desire the meafis of happiness, must wish 
to appropriate,' and accumulate, whatever 
may satisfy bis desires. It is not sufficient 
to be without want: he will try to place 
himself beyond the fear of want; and endea- 
vour to provide future gratifications for fu- 
ture wishes, and lay up in store future pro- 
visions for future necessities. 

It is by the effect* of this care to provide 
against the evils, and to attain the blessings 
of life, that human society has its present 
form. For this purpose, professions are 
studied, and trades learned: dangers are en- 
couDtered, and labour endured. For this 
reason every man educates his son in some 
useful art, which, by making him necessary 
to others, may oblige others to repay him 
what is necessary to himself. The general 
employment of mankind is to increase plea** 
sure or remove the pressure of pain. These 
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what be wmA, aiH, boverer, eMalr fi* 
enre U, if h* can pa? 3o aitist. ffe «b 
mAUi mt rtMBet&aMc in ce iirenittt f , neadi 
AM I* tsSer it kng, if be cm reward (h 

labour of tho=e mHo are able to remoTC it 
Btclm will mike m 
try another's 

vi^orttn bj mwtiier's struglfa: 
therefore, b« oo wonder that cionaB -ai 
Ijcnernlly desired; and (bat almoatOTaM 
riinn i» boiy, throogh his whole liA^Hl 
;^^iriing or tn-keepiag them Str himmJi/-0 
liM poateril/. ■# 

A ^ there is no desire so eileoflije, '«*! 
'^"nltniiiil in its eserlioD, iKat poHOMtiHiJ 
mmy rtiiDdi, or o^Ta.Vu^'^^vwJb. rairtiiwj 
Hctivity, th«e '« i>»« "'!''*■ *«*#«ik"*' 
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l^eater irregularity, or more freqnentlj 
corrupts the heart of man, thno the wish to 
enlarge podsesdions aad accumulate wealth. 
In a dincourse, intended for popular in- 
struction, it would be of little utility to men- 
tion the ambition of kings, and display the 
cruelty of conquerors. To slaughter thou- 
aanda in a day, to spread desolation over 
wide and fertile regions, and to carry rapine 
and destruction indiscriminately from one 
country to another, can be the crime only 
of. those few who have sceptres in their 
hands; and, even among them, the wanton- 
ness of war is not very common in our days: 
but it is a sufficient evidence of the power 
of interest, that such acts should ever have 
been perpetrated; that there could ever be 
any man willing to augment his wealth or 
extend his power by slaughter and devasta* 
tion, or able to persuade himself that he 
might purchase advantages, which be could 
enjoy only in imagination, at the expense of 
the lives of thousands of his subjects as well 
as his adversaries; of adversaries that never 
had injured or offended him, and of subjects 
whom it was his duty and his engagement to 
preserve and to protect. 

Nor is it necessary to mention crimes 
which are commonly found amongst the low- 



est of maokind, the crimes of robbery ami 
theft; for, thoDgh they are too common, 
their enormity is sufficiently understood by 
the laws which are enncted agaiDEt them, 
and aufficienllj uieoitced by the terrors 
which those laws hold out: tbey are bo ap- 
parently destriiclive ofaociHl security, their 
consequences ore eo easily perceived, and 
their perniciousness eo generally acknow- 
ledged, thai lo be suspected of them is to be 
Infamous; and to be delected ia the commit' 
sion of tbem is to be exposed to pimishmetit; 
and often to death. 

But there is another mode of injuring tfai 
property of others, and of gaining unjust id- 
VHnlnge!), which, though not equnlly liable 
at iill times, lo punishment, with theft anf 
robbery, ia, in its own Datnre, eqooUjr oiiav 
Da], and, perhaps, more pitmidow; tba» 
fore equally open to the ceuuret of n«M 
and religion. This species af gailt mtt 
tingiliahed by the appellation nf Jtuprfi i 
word which, when uttered, reallj "itfih" 
due degree of detestation, and which Am 
who practice it, perhaps, disgaia* to Aril 
consciences by still lofler terma. ~ ^ 

But that aucb disguises may d«GMT« i$ 
9oml no longei; «a& ^i)L'«^»t.Sk vA-nnSl 
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lieTOOB may be totally abhorred; I 
endea? our to show, 

rtt» The oatore of fraui^ and the temp- 
M to practice it. 

coodly. How much it is contrary to 
-ales of religion, and how much it ob- 
ta the happineas of the world. 

le mrture of fraud, aa distinct from 
* violations of right or property, seems 
nsist in this, that the man injured is 
ted to concur in the act by which the 
Y is done. Thus, to take away any 
valuable^ without the owner's know- 
I, is a IMI ; to take it away against his 
mt, by tnreats xm* force, is a robberjf g 
rrow it, without intention of returning 
Bfnmd^ because the owner consents 
e act by which it passed out of his 
bands. 

fntui^ therefore, supposes deceit, eith- 
the affirmation of what is l^lse, or the 
session of what is true; for no man wil« 
' wrongs himself: he must be deceived, 
r by false appearances of the present, 
' fiilse promises of the future, by a dis- 
of fictitious advantages, ot vxi ^\\&d^ 
almeot of certain incoa^eu\eiice%* 
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A8 it often happens that in cc 
frauds or persuading a man to inji 
a considerable degree of skill an< 
is required, the fraudulent are o: 
ered, by themselves and others, 
iog uncommon powers of unden 
that, though the act itself is blam 
tifice is admired: conscience ii 
ered by vanity, and the sham 
is lost in the pride of subtlety 
ness. 

It is to be feared that the 
over-reaching is too closely com 
lucrative commerce. There ar 
men who do little less than pro 
who are scarcely ashamed whei 
detected in imposture. • Such m< 
deed, without reputation: they : 
ered as exercising dishonourab 
ments, but. they are still tolei 
however they may be despised 
rarely punished. The whole 
buying and selling is, indeed, n 
temptation, which even a virtuou 
it difficult to resist. ''A men 
hardly keep himself from doing 
in huckster shall not be freed 
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** Many fanve sinned for a small matter; 
and he that seeketh for abuadance will turn 
bis eyes away. As a nail sticketh fast be- 
tireeo the joinings of the stones, so doth 
sin stick close between buying and sell- 

IDg."* 

Such is the censure of the Son of Sirach, 
which surely cannot be heard without alarm ^' 
and terror. 

It is, however, by no means to be admit* 
ted that all trade is necessarily fraudulent, 
or that all traders are dishonest. Every 
kind of life has its peculiar dangers, which 
the negligent incur, and the wise escape. 
The danger of a trader, like that of others. 
Hay be avoided by resolution, vigilance, and 
prayer, by a constant reference of his ac- 
tions to his eternal interest, and by the help 
of God, diligently implored. 

That the necessity of this vigilance may 
be more strongly recommended, it is fit that 
we consider, 

Secondly, How much the practice of 
fraud is contrary to religion, and how much 
it obstructs the happiness of the world. 

The great rule by which religion rega- 
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lates all tranfiactions between one man and 
another 19, that every man ^'should do to 
others what he would expect that others," 
in the same ca^e, "should do to him." Thif 
rule is violated in every act of fmud; for, 
however the ''children of the world'* maj 
forgive or applaud themselves, when they 
pracHse fraud, they complain very loudly 
when they stiffcr it. They then can clearl^ 
-discern its baseness and its mischief; and dis- 
cover that nothing deserves praise but puri- 
ty and goodness. 

The crime offraxid has this aggjavatiM, 
that it is generally an abuse of confidence. 
Robberies of violence are committed, com- 
monly, upon thoi^e to %vhom the robber ai 
unknown. The lurking thief takes indii* 
criminately what comes by chance withis hie 
reach. But deceit cannot be practised in* 
less by some previous treaty and gradaal j 
advance, by which distrust is dissipated, ) 
and an opinion of candour and integrity etf I 
cited. Fraud, therefore, necessarily dii- ( 
guises life with solicitude and suspidea. 
He that has been deceived, knows nol a^ 
terwards whom he can tnwt, bat gronFS li» 
orous, reserved, afraid alike of eaemies ud . 
friends; and loses, at least, part of tbatbt- 
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oeTolence which is oecetsary to an amiab] 
and Tirtuous character. 

Fr^udia the more to be suppressed bj 
QDiVersal detestation, as its effects can scarce- 
ly be limited. A thief seldom takes away 
what can much impoverish the loser; but by 
frattd the opulent may at once be reduced 
to indigence, and the prosperous distressed: 
the effects of a long course of industry may 
be suddenly annihilated; the provision 
made for age may be withdrawn, and the 
inheritance of posterity intercepted. 

For the |iarticular application of fhis doc- 
trine I am sorry that my native place should 
ifford an opportunity: but since this society 
las called me to stand here before them, 
hope no man will be offended, that 1 do 
\y duty with fidelity and freedom. Truth 
fquires that I warn you against a species 
fraud, sometimes found amongst you, and 
it of a very shameful and oppressive kind, 
^en any man, whose contributions have 
^ their due part in raising the fund for 
uional relief, is reduced, by disease Of 
>, to want the support which he has, 
taps, for many years supposed himaelf 
jally accumulating against the day of dii«> 
, and for which he has denied himself 
gratificatioM; at the tune wbM kit 
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uatiire it must alvrays be praciised on the 
poor. When this succour is required, there 
18 DO place for favour or for resentment. 
What 19 due must be paid, because it is 
dae: other considerations have here no 
weight. The amiable and the perverse, 
the good and the bad, have an equal ri^ht 
to the performance of their contract. He 
that has trusted the society with his mo- 
ney, cannot, without beach of faith, be 
denied that payment, which, when he paid 
his contribution, was solemnly stipulated. 
It has been always obt^erved by the wise, 
that it is every man's real interest to be 
honest; and he who practises fraud, to the 
injury of others, shows, at the same time, 
how fraud may be practised against himself. 
Those who have been forward in watching 
the steps of others, and have obj.^xted to 

Kay meat when it was required, may live to 
e themselves watched, and excluded by a 
precedent, which their own fratidulence or 
Exialice has incited them to establish: they 
^ill then feel the folly of wickedness, and 
now the necessity of providing a«^inst the 
■ay of calamity by innocence and integrity; 
:liey will wish that they could claim the 
Kindness of others as a recomv^^^^ ^^"^ 
miodnesg fonnerlj exhibited bj Wi^uia^^^^^ 
rou rut. 20 
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FrotMfis the more hurtful, becau 
wrong is often without redress. As he 
wronged by fraudulent practices in< 
ways concur in the act that injured \ 
is not always easy to ascertain the 
limits of his agency, so as to know pn 
how far he was deceived. This, at h 
seldom to be done without an inquii 
discussion, liable to many legal delay 
eludible by many artifices. The i 
therefore, is oflen more pernicious (I 
injury; and while the robber lurks 
cret, or flies for his life; the man ol 
holds up his head with confidence, 
the fruits of bis iniquity with securil 
bids defiance to detection and to | 
ment. 

But this triumph, however he d 
cape human judicatures, must end 
his life. The time will come, an 
come quickly, when he that has def 
bis ne^hbour must stand before the 
of all the earth ; a Judge whom h 
not deceive, atfd before whom whate 
has taken wiougfully, without res 
and without repentance, will lie be 
his soul. 



** Let him, therafbre, that bai stvlen, 
iteal no more !" let him that bus gained' 
n fraud, repent and reitore, aad lire ud 
he in the exercise of boneitv ! 
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2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. IX. VERS! 7. 

Every man accwding as he jmrposeth in his hart 
so let him ghe^ not grndgingly^ or <]f necessii}/ : 
for God loveth a cheeifitl giver. 

The frequency with which the duty of alms- 
giving has of late been recommended; the 
perspicuity with which it has, on many oc- 
casions, been explained; the force of arga- 
ment by which its necessity has been proved 
to the reason, and the ardour of zeal widi 
which it has been impressed upon tlie pui- . 
sions, make it reasonable to believe thit k I 
is now generally understood, and that very 
few of those who frequent the public i^or 
ship, and attend with proper diligence ti 
instruction, can receive much infonnatioB; 
with regard to the excellence and iln[M^ 
tance of this virtue. 

But as most of the crimes and misericf if j 
OUT \\ve.« qlt\%^ t^\V\^\ ftom oegligeoce tta 
igQoninc^\ ^)& \Xi<^^^ «^\^£»tss^B^ >i^ai3b.ii 
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be^t knoivD are sometimes, from the securi'- 
ty to w^hich the coni»ciousDeas of our kaow- 
ledge naturally betrays us, most easily for- 
gotteo, aad as the impressioos which ar^ 
made upon the heart, however strong or 
durable they may at first appear, are eaeilj 
weiikened by time, and efiaced by the per- 
petual succession of other objects which 
crowd the memory and distract the atten- 
tion; it is necessary that thia great duty^ 
should be frequently explained, that our ar'- 
dour should be rekindled by new motion, 
our conviction awakened by new persua* 
sioos, and our minds enlightened by fre- 
quent repetitions of the instructions, which, 
if not recollected, must quickly lose their 
effect. 

Every man who has either applied him* 
ielf to the examination of liis own conduct 
with care proportioned to the importance pf 
the inquiry, or indulged himself in the more 
frequent employment of inspecting the be- 
haviour of others, has had many opportuni- 
ties of observing with how much difficulty 
the precepts of religion are long preserved 
in their full force; how insensibly the ways 
of virtue are forsaken, and into what de\ira- 
vhy those, who friist too mueVi Vo XVevt o^^i 
sweagth, sometimes fall by ne^^OAX^ ^^ 
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80 fittle agreeable to their inclinatioos; and 
therefore, though perhaps they cannot al- 
ways resist the force of arguaaent, or repel 
conviction at its first assault, yet, as they do 
DOt willingly suffer their minds to dwell 
upon reasonings which they scarcely wish 
to be true, or renew, by frequent recollec- 
tion, that sense of their duty which they 
hare received, they quickly relapse into 
their former sordid insensibility, and, by in- 
dolging every consideration whidh can be 
applied to the justification of parsimony, bar- 
den their hearts, and withhold their hands: 
and, while they see the anguish of misery, 
and bear the cries of want, can pass by with- 
out pity and without regard; and, without \ / 
even feeling any reproaches from their 
hearts, pray to God for that mercy which 
they have themselves denied to their fel- 
low-beings. 

One of the pleas which is alleged in justi^ 
fication of the neglect of charity, is inability 
to practice it; an excuse, when real, to 
vhich no objection can be made; for it can- 
not be expected^that any m-m should give to 
nother what he must himself want in the 
uue degree. But this excuse is too fre- 
lently offered by those who are poor only 
their own opinion, who have habituated 
^mselves to look on lho«e iV^^X^t^^^H^^ 



iiiiii, 
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They are sometimes afraid of encouraging 
idleness, andsometirnea of countenancing im- 
posture, and 80 readily 6nd objectionH to 
every method of charity that can be men- 
tioned 10 them, that their good inclinations 
ire of very little advantage to the rest of 
raaakind; but, however, they congratulate 
themselves upon their meiit, and still ap* 
plaud that generosity by which calamity was 
lever softened, and by which want never 
(vast relieved. 

But that all these imaginary pleas may be 

)nce more confuted, that the opportunity of 

'.harity, which Providence has this day put 

nto our hands, ma^ not be neglected, and 

lat our alms may be given in such a manner 

\ may obtain acceptance with the great 

idge of all the earth, who has promis>ed to. 

ow mercy to the merciful, 1 shall eudea- 

WT to lay before you, 

''irst» The importance and necessity of 
practice of charity. 

•condly, The disposition of mind which 
cessary to make our alms acceptable to 

tirdly, The reasonableness of laying 
)n the present opportunity for the ex« 
of oar charity. 
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If we cast our eyes over the earth, and 

ixtend oar observations through the system 

if booiaD beings, what shall we find but 

icenes of misery, and innnmerable varieties 

if calamity and distress; the pains of sick- 

less, the wounds cf casualty, the gripings of 

tninger, and the cold of nakedne.ss; wretches 

vandering without an habitation, exposed to 

he contempt of the proud, and the insults 

if the cruel, goaded forward by the stings of 

poverty to dishonest acts, which perhaps 

"elieve their present misery only to draw 

lome more dreadful distress upon them? 

ind what are we taught by all these difie- 

eot states of unhappiness? what, but the 

ecessity of that virtue by which they are 

(Keved, by which the orphan may be sup- 

ied with a father, and the widow with a 

fender; by which nakedness may be cloth* 

, and sickness set free from adventitious 

ns; the stranger solaced in his wander* 

n, and the hungry restored to vigour and 

^ase? 

r we turn from these melancholy pros- 

a, and cast our eyes upon ourselves, 

t shall we find but a precarious and 

being, surrounded on every side u'ith 

sr, and be<«ieged with miseries and «vith 

;? miseriesi which we cannot avert h% 
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our own power, and wants which oar owd 
abilities cannot supply. We perceive our- 
selves wholly unable to stand alone, and 
compelled to solicit every moment the ai- 
sistance of our fellow creatures; whom per* 
hai>9 our Maker enables us at present to re* 
pay by mutual kindness, but whom we koow 
not how soon we may be necessitated to im- 
plore without the capacity of returning their 
beneficence. 

This reflection surely ought immediately 
to convince us of the necessity of charity. 
Prudence, even without religion, ought to 
admonish eveiy one to assist the helplets 
and relieve the wretched, that, when the 
day of distress shall come upon him, he may 
confidently ask that assistance which be 
himself, in his prosperity, never did denj. 

As it has pleased God to place us io a 
state in which we are surrounded with in- 
numerable temptations; so it has pleased 
him, on many occasions, to a£ford us tem- 
poral incitements to virtue, as a counte^ 
balance to the allurements of sin; and to 
set before us rewards which may be ob* 
tained, and punishments which may be suf- 
fered, before Ihe final determination of ov 
future stale, ka Ocv««\Vj v^ ^x»». tiC qut 
most impoiUuX A\i\j^^^, ^^ ^"^^ ^^t^w^W 
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its practice by every principle of secular 
as well as religious wisdom; and no man 
can suffer himself to be distinguished for 
hardness of heart, without dansrer of feel- 
ing the consequence of his wickedness in 
liis present state; because no man can se- 
cure to himself the continuance of riches 
or of power, nor can prove that he shall not 
himself rvant the assistance which he now 
denies, and perhaps be compelled to im- 
plore it from those whose petition he now 
"rejects, and whose mij»eries he now insults. 
Sach is the instability of human affairs, 
and so freqiiently does God assert his gor- 
ermBeflt of the world, by exalting the low, 
and depres^ng the powerful. 

If we endeavour to consult higher w^s- 
'donti than our own, with relation to this 
duty, and examine the opinions of the rest 
of mankind; it will be foimd that all the 
nations of the earth, however they may 
lliffer with ren^ard to every other tenet, yet 
'itgfee in the celebration of benevolence, as 
iixB most amiable disposition of the heart, 
tod the foandation of all happiness. We 
Hhall "find that, in every place, men are Idr- 
K ^ a«d honoured in proportion to the gifts 
% "^mch they here conferred upon maokiod; 
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and that, nothing but charity can recon 
one man to tb^ affection of anoiher. 

But if we appeal, as is undoubtedly n 
able and just., from human wisdom to d 
and search the holy Scriptures, to settl 
notions of the importance of this dot; 
shall need no further incitements to its 
tlce; for every part of that sacred voh 
filled with precepUt that direct, or txi 
that inculcate it. 

The practice of hospitality among tl 
triarchs; the confidence of Job, amid 
afflictions, arising from the cememk 
of his former charity; the precepts < 
prophets, and the conduct of the holj 
of cill the times, concur to enforce the 
of attending; to the cries of misery 
endeavouring to relieve the calamiti 
life. 

But surely all further proof will b 
perseded, when the declaration of 
blessed Redeemer is remembered, wfa 
condescended to inform us that tbotc 
have shown mercy shall find mercy 
bim; that the practice of charity will 1 
great test by which we shall be judged 
that those, aj}d-ihoie xoily , who have 
ibod to the hungry, and raiment to the 

ed^ thaU, at the fiioal dooBi be wamku 
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the SoQ of God amongst the blessed of his 
Father. 

There can nothing more be added to show 
the necessity of the practice of charity; for 
what can be expected to move him by whom 
.everlasting felicity* is disregarded, and who 
heam, without emotion, never-ending mise- 
ries threatened by Omnipotence ? It there* 
fore now remains that we inquire^ 

Secondly, How we. may practise this daty 
io a manner pleasing to him who command- 
ed i|; or ti(hat di«ip<*sition of mind is neces* 
•ary to makf our alms acceptable to God. 

Our Saviour, as he has informed us of the 
BAcessity of charity, has not omitted to teach 
US likewise how our acts of charity are to 
be performed: and from his own precepts, 
and those of his apostles, may be learned 
all the cautions necessary to obviate the de- 
ceit of our own hearts, and to preserve us 
ffom falling into follies dangerous to our 
•ouls, while we imagine ourselves advancing 
ID the fevour of God. 

We are commanded by Jetut Christ, when 
re give our alms, to divest ourselves of 
ride, vain-glory, and desire of applause: 

e are forbidden to give that we may be 

^eo.of men, and instnicled to to coiKkiet 



It is noi lo w . 

den to give alms in p«.^. 
may be seen of men; for our SavH 
commanded, that our *Might should 
fore men, that they may see our | 
and glorify our Father which is i 
The meaning; therefore of this I 
that we should forbear to give s 
fight of men, but that we shouW 
the presence of men to act as th' 
our charity, nor regard their p 
object to onr wishes; a precept 
sonahle; for how can that act 
which depends not upon our on 
upon that ofothers^ and which 
t«nve performed, if we had not 
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should give according to the purpose of oar 
OWD bearta, wiltioat respecl to solicitation 
or influence; that we should give, because 
Ood bns commnDded, and give cheerfulljr, 
as a proof of reudjr and uncompetled obedi- 
ence; obedience uncompelled by any oth- 
er motive tbao a due sense of our depen- 
dence Dpon the universal Lord, and the 
reaeoDablenets of observing the law of bioi 
by whom we were treated. 

There are likewise other roles to be ob- 
served in the practice of charity, wbich may 
be gathered, at lea«t coosequentiidly, from 
the Holy Scriptures; and which the com* 
mon prudence of mankind at the same time 
evidently prescribes. It is necessary that, 
an bestowing our alms, we should endea- 
vour to promote the service of God, and the 
general ba])pioess of society, and therefore 
we ought not to give them without inquiry 
into the ends for which they are desired; 
^ve ought not to suffer our benedcence to be 
■nade ioitrnmental to the encouragement of 
"^ice or the support of idleness; because 
"What is thus squandered may be warned by 
others, who would use our kindness to bet- 
' &er purposes, and who, without our assii- 
' , would perhaps periah. 

L, VIII. 21 



observed, is, tDut i..^ 
<siich a manner as may be 
the person ivho receires 
charity should not be accoi 
3ults, nor followed by repi 
should, whenever it is poi 
wretched the unncceitttr^ 

• 

pain of recounting their ca' 
resenting their distress; a< 
relieved them we should d 
with our kindness^ nor re< 
to their orjinds b^ cruel ar 
monitions to grtititude or 
ly confers favours gcnen 
when they are oii«e con' 
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r, BDd therefoFa reproach othen 
te miiifortuiiei to nhich they arv 
ea equally lubject; or they expect 
gratitude or applnuie of thoie whom 
efit, that revrard which they are 
ted to hope odIj from their Father 
in hearen. 

re the rules of charity, and each 
ioDs required to make oar alma 
to him in nhote name they oaght 
en; and that they may be mm givef 
<'g'"B'y" "^ of "neceseity," but 
cbeerfulneis which the apoitle re- 
's as neceasary to draw down the 
«d upon those by whom they are 
, let DB conaider, 

f, The reaaonablenesa of laying 
le present opportunity for the ex- 
our charity. 

at that we should conaider every 
ty of performing a good Hctioo as 
rOod, one of the chief ^(is which 
)ws upon man in his present state, 
aronr to improve the blexaing, that 
t be withdrawn from ua as a talent 
ed; for it is not certain that be,wha..|^ 
bis call to his doty, ViU \)e "^e^maX^ 
i till be bean aoothcv. \\.\&\i^«- 
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wise reasoDable to seize this oppoi 
because perhaps noDe can be i^oi 
more useful or beneficial charity, n 
which all the various purposes, of 
are more compeudiously united. 

It cannot be said, that, by this < 
idleness is encouraged; for those whc 
be benefitted by it are at present m 
of labour, but hereafter designed 
Nor can it be said that vice is coante 
by it, for many of them cannot yet be 
Those who now give cannot besto! 
alms for the pleasure of hearing theii 
ty acknowledged, for they who shall 
it will not know their benefactors. 

The immediate effect of alms gi 
this occasion is not only food to the 1 
and clothes to the naked, and an hal 
to the destitute, but, what is of more 
advantage, instruction to the ignarani. 

He that itvpparis an infant enables 
live here ; but he that educates him 
him in his passage to a happier stat 
prevents that wickedness which is, 
the necessary^ yet XhefrtquiHi cowiefk 
unenlightened infancy and vagrant p< 

Nor does this charity terminate . 
personft \iYOTk viVtfmi \\. \^ ^^\Sft\\^^ \ 
tends to'iu&^'^itf^^x^'^^^^BiAk^^^ 
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cb has very frequently espenenced hair 
;h is to be dreaded from men bred up 
loot principles and without employ me nt> 
who bfgi in the street in his in/attcii, 
■na only how to rob there in his mat' 
i: and it IB certniniy Tery itppurcnt with 
t much less difficulty evib are prevented 

lut though we should suppose, what rea- 
aad eiperience sufHcienlly disprove, 
; poverty and ignorance were calamiliei 
hose only on nhom they fall, yet aurelj 
senge of tlieii' miaery might be sufl&cient 
iw.iken tta lo compiis^iion; for who caa 
r ihe cries of a naked infant without re- 
nbering thnt he nns himself once eqimtly 
ed, equ^illy helpless? Who cun see the 
irders of the ignorant, wilbout remecD- 
ing that he was born as ignorant as ihey? 

I who can forbear to reflect, that be 
;ht to bestow on others those heneSte 
ich he received himself? Wlio, that 

II dee piety and ivisHom promolfd by his 
leficence, can nish that what be gave for 
h uses had been employed in any other 
Boer? As the apostle exhorts lo hospi- 
ty by observing that some have enter- 
jed Mreb ffnawares, let us »wva»«.\e oax- 
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iDg sauiiSi Let us endeai 
▼ice, and to improre iDOOce 
and remember that the da] 
tant in which our Saviour 
coDsider our gifts to thesi 
given to himself; and that * 
tamed many to righteonsn 
forth as the 8un» for ever au* 
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miiag lAii ^it, Ikat llure ihali tame te Ac 
!t dayt ic^ert, tvtJcing after their mm bait. 

FRRV little acquaintance with human na- 
e will inform us, th^tt there are kn mea 

can patiently bear the imputation of 
ng in the wroog; Hud that there is do 
ion, how unreasonable or wicked soever 
le, which those, nho are guilty of it, nill 

attempt to vindicate, though, perhnpa, 
such a defence as aggravates the crime, 
t is, inileed, common for men to conceal 
ir faults, and gratify their passions in 
ret; and, especially nhen they are lint 
inted in vice, to make use rather of arU- 
) and dissimulation than audaciousness 

1 effroD^ry. 6ot the arts of hypocrisy 
: iu time exhausted, and some unhappy 
cumstance defeats those measures i>hiGh 
y had laid for preventing a lUscat^T^. 
ey are, sf Jeoftb, lUBpectcd, snA^^)^ ^!u^ 
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God, ri8«H at length into rebelUoM 
him. 

Tliat no niHD ever becnme ab^ndooei) at i 
once, is an old and commun ohservnlioo, ' 
which, like other aaaertions foonded un et- 

Cirience, receires new conSrmatinD by 
Dgth of time. A rnaa veolures upon 
wickedness a^ upon watprs nilh which he is 
UDacTjuihioted. He looks upon them with 
horror, Hod shudders at the thooght of quit- 
ting the shore, and committing his lite to 
tfae iocoDatancy of the weulher; but, by de- 
grees, the scene grows fumiliar, bis aver- 
sion abates, and is gucceeded by curiosity. 
He launches out with fear and caution, al- 
ways aniioufl and apprehensife, lest his vea- 
ael i^hould be dashed against a rock, >>ucked 
iu b J a quicksand, or hurried by the cur- 
rents heyotid sight of shore: but hi^ fears 
are daily leHaeniag, aud the deep becomes 
lesK formidable. In time he loses hII »enae 
of danger, ventures out with fitll sccurilyt 
and roves without inclinalion to return, till 
lie ifl driven into the boundless ocean, tosaed 
about by the tempests, and at last swallowed 
by the wai-es. 

Most men have, or once had, an esleeot 
for virtue, and a coivWa^ 
of virit: af isVac.'b. tt^ifif^WX 
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tb^ were (iii[ire£se<l bj nature, implaDied 
bjr ed'icatioD, or deduced and eettJeil by 
MaMb, it ia at preseot of very Utile impor- 
tance to ioiguire. Such these notions are, 
however tbey were originaily receWed, u 
nttob cannot but adopt and strengthen, and 
•YSij man will freely confess that reaaoa 
•ogbt to be the rule of his conduct. Whiv 
«v«r, therefore, recedes, in hie practice, 
froo rules of which he allcnc tbe obliga- 
tioD, kad suffers bis passiona to prevail orei 
Im opinions, feels at firet a secret reluct- 
anoo, is conscious of some sort of vialeoce 
done to his intellcctuid powers: and though 
he will not deny hiaiself that pleasure wbieh 
11 preeetit before him, or that single gmtifica- 
tioQ of liis pnasions, he determines, or think.' 
he determines, that he will yield lo no fu- 
ture t-emptalion. that he will hereafter re- 
ject all the solicitalion of hia appetites, aod 
live in Buch h mnnner m he should npplaud 
ID others, and as his own coDscieiice shonU 
approve in himself 

Perhaps every man may recollect thit 
this was the temper of hia mind when be 
first permilled himself to deviate from the i 
known paths of his duly; and tliat tie never 
forsook ihewi \a ftip fewX-j ■^v^vi. la? Ui.s life, | 
without a deu^ Vo leVam v> 'Oowot.^i 
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severe in them; and that, when he was 
tempted another time, he complied, always 
with a tacit intention to add but this one 
more to his offences, and to spend the rest 
of liis life in penitence and obedience. Per- 
haps there are very many among the most 
profligate, who frequently still their connciei)- 
ces, and animate their hopes, with views of a 
reformation to be sincerely entered upon in 
some distant period of their lives, who pro- 
pose to dedicate at least their last years to 
piety, and at some moments give way to 
wishes, that they may some time taste the 
satisfaction of a good life, and *'die the death 
of the righteous.*' 

But these, however given up to their de- 
sires and passions, however ignorant of their 
own weakness, and presumptuously confi- 
dent of their natural powers, have not yet 
arrived at the summit of impiety, till they 
have learned, not only to neglect, but to in- 
salt religion; not only to be vicious, but to 
scoff at virtue. 

This seems to be the last effect of a long 
continued habit of sin, the strongest evi- 
dence of a mind corrupted almost beyond - 
hope of a recovery. Wickedness in this 
state seems to have extended its \io^«5: Crona^ 
the paBsioBS to the uu4et^Va!aS\\)%. ^^"^ 
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ODly the desire of doing well is extingni 
ed, but the diacernmeat of good and c 
obliterated and destroyed. Such is 
infatuation produced by a long coarse 
obstinate guilt. 

Not only our speculations influence 
practice, but our practice reciprocally 
nuences our speculations. We not onlji 
what we approve, but there is danger les 
time we come to approve what we do, tbo 
for no other reason but that we do it. 
man is always desirous of being at pc 
with himself; and when he cannot recon 
his passions to his conscience, he will 
tempt to reconcile his conscience to his ] 
sioris; he will fiud reason for doing what 
is resolved to do, and, rather than 
*'walk aAer his own lusts,'' will scoff at 
ligion. 

These scoffers may be divided into 
distinct classes, to be addressed in a ¥ 
different manner; those whom a cons 
prosecution of their lusts has deluded 
a real disbelief of religion, or diverted f 
a serious examinatioD of it; and those ' 
are convinced of the truth of revelat 
but affect to contemn and ridicule it i 
motives of ialeteal ot n?ccv\1n, 

I shall eadeavovxt Wi-ei^lw^va w«r« 
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First, the folly of scoffing at religion in 
those who doubt the truth of it. And, 

Secondly, The wickedness of this prac- 
tice in those who believe it. 

First, I shall endeavonr to evince the 
folly of scoffing at religion in those who 
doubt the truth of it. 

Those who in reality disbelieve, or doubt 
of religion, however negligent they may be 
in their inquiries aAer truth, generally pro* 
fess the highest reverence for it, the sin* 
cerest desire to discover it, and the strongest 
resolutions to adhere to it. They will fre- 
quently assert, and with good reason « that 
every man is valuable in proportion to his 
love of truth ; that man enjoys the power 
of reason for this great end, that he maj 
distinguish truth from falsehood; that not to 
search for it is the most criminal laziness; 
and not to declare it, in opposition to the 
frowns of power or the prejudices of igno- 
rance, the most despicable cowardice. 

When they declaim on this darling subject, 
they seldom fail to take the opportunity of 
throwing out keen invectives against bigotry; 
bigotry, that voluntary blindness, that slavish 
snbniinsion to the notions of olVvex^^ viVkv2^ 
Mhackie$ the power of the eo^\> «sA t%\»s^ 
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that this exalted sect is above the low em- 
ployments and empty amusements of vulgar 
minds; that they avoid every thing which 
may interrupt their meditations or perplex 
their ideas; and that, therefore, whoever 
stands io need of their instructions, must 
seek them in privacies and retirements, io 
deserts or in cells. 

But these men have discovered, it seems, 
a more compendious way to knowledge. 
They decide the most monientous questions 
amidst the jollity of feasts and the excesses 
of riot. They have found that an adversary 
is more easily silenced than confuted. They 
iDsult, instead of vanquishing, their antago* 
nists; and decline the battle to hasten to the 
triumph. 

It is an established maxim among them, 
that he who ridicules an opinion confutes it 
For this reason they make no scruple of 
violating every rule of decency, and treating 
with the utmost contempt whatever is ac- 
counted venerable or sacred. 

For this conduct they admire themselves, 
and go on applauding their own abilities, ce- 
lebrating the victories they gain over their 
girave opponents, and loudly boasting theilr 
tapcriority to the advocates of celi^^^ 
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As hamility is a very necessary qua 
tion for an eiaminer into religion, it mt 
be improper to depress the arrogao 
these haughty champions, by showing 
how little justice they lay claim to vi< 
and how much less they deserve to b 
plauded than despised. 

There are two circumstances n 
either single or united, make any n 
ments estimable among men. The fi 
the usefulness of it to society: the oti 
the capacity or application necessar 
acquiring it 

If we consider this art of scoffing 
regard to either of these, we shall oc 
great reason to envy or admire it. 
qnires no depth of knowledge or intens 
of thought. Contracted notions, and t 
ficial views, are Rufiicient for a man w 
ambitions only of b^ing the author of i 
That man may laugh who cannot reasoi 
he that cannot comprehend a deroonstr 
may turn the term?) to ridicule. 

This method of controversy is it 
the general refuge of those whose id! 
or incapacity disable them from prod 
any thing solid or convincing. They 
arc c«'rtain of l>eiog confuted and eipoi 
a sober dispute, imagine that by reta 
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Tility for reason, and by laughing most 
lly when they have least to say, they 
1 shelter their ignorance from detection, 

supply with impudence what they want 
nowledge. n 

^or will the possessors of this boasted 
nt of ridicule appear more to deserve 
>ect on account of their usefulness to 
kind. These gay sallies of imagination, 
:n confined to proper subjects, and re- 
ined within the bounds of decency, are 
lo further use to mankind than to divert, 
can have no higher place in our esteem 
I any other art that terminates in mere 
sement. 

ut when men treat serious matters ludi- 
isly; when they study, not for truth, but 
a jest; when they unite the most awful 

most trifling ideas, only to tickle the 
^ination with the surprise of novelty, 
' no longer have the poor merit of di* 
tng; they raise always either horror or 
cmpt, and hazard their highest interest, 
out even the low recompense of present 
aase. 

hat they hazard their highest interest 
hardly be denied, when they determine, 
out the most scrupulou^i e^AUAxi'a^AQ'GL^ 
9 qaeBtioDB fviiich relate to«ii\xVac^^V^^> 
c. viij, 22 
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of education. Such errors may be 
kuated, aud perhaps excused. They 

at least, something plausible to plead, 
heir assertors act with some show of 
n: but what can the most extensive 
ty allege in favour of those men who, • / 
sy perish everlastingly, perish by their ^ 
iraent to mertiment, and their confi- 
5 in a jest? 

s astonishing that any man can forbear 
ring seriously, whether there is a God; 
ber God is just; whether this life is 
inly state of existence; whether God 
ppointed rewards and punishments in a 
3 state; whether he has given any laws 
he regulation of our conduct here; 
ler he has given them by revelation; 
whether the religion publicly taught 
2S any mark of divine apfiointment. 
e are questions which every reasonable 

ought undoubtedly to consider with 
tention suitable to their importance; 
le, whom the consideration of eternal 
ness or misery cannot awaken from his 
ing dreams, cannot prevail upon to 
nd his mirth, surely ought not to de- 
others for dulncss and stupidity. 
t it be remembered, that \.V\ft t\tv\>\\^ ^^ 

is not alterable by out cotv^>^cX. ^ ^ 
make troth; it U our buftvwe^^ ^^1 ^^ 
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find it. No proposition can become more or 
less certain or important by being cont^ider- 
cd or neglected. It is to no purpose to wish, 
or to suppose, that to be false which is m 
itself true; and, therefore, to acquiesce in 
our own wishes and suppositions, when the 
matter is of eternal consequence, to beliefs 
obstinately without grounds of belief, and to 
determine without examination, is the last 
degree of folly and absurdity. It is not im- 
possihle that he who acts in this manner may 
obtain the approbation of madmen like him- 
self, but he will incur the contempt of every 
wise man; and, what is more to be feared, 
amidst his security and supineness, his sal- 
licB and bis flights, ^'Hc that sitteth in the 
hpavens shall laugh him to scorn; the Lord 
shall have him in derisi«-n." 

Thus have I endeavoured to give a faint 
idea of the folly of those who scoff at reli* ' 
gion. because they disbelieve, and. by scoff- 
ing, harden themselves in their disbflieC 
But I shall be yet more unable to describe 
in a proper manner what 1 am to mention Id 
the second place; 

The wickedness of those that believe re- 
ligion, v\r\A '^ev ^^tv^^ \\.S\^\swvaative8 of in- 
terest OT "vatvxV^. V 
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is a degree of gui|t against which it 
eero, at the first view, superfluous to /, 
, because it might be thought impos- 
at it should ever be committed; as, 
^nt states, no punishment was decreed 
murderer of his father, because it 
igined to be a crime not incident to 
nature. But experience taught them, 
ches us, that wickedness may swell 
imagination, and that there are no 
the madness of impiety, 
a man to revile and insult that God 
power he allows; to ridicule that 
ion of which he believes the authori- 
le; to dare the vengeance of Omnipo- 
and cry, *'Am not I in sport?'* is an 
ion incredible, a degree of madness 
t a name. Yet there are men who, 
king after their own lusts, and iudul* 
eir passions, have reached this sta- 1,- 
8 height of wickednej«s. ^ They have 
o teach falsehoods which thoy do not 
Ives believe, and to extinguish in oth* 
t conviction which they cannot sup* 
n themselves. 

motive of their proceeding is' some- 
desire of promoting their own ^l^-ia.- 
hy procuring accompWc:.^ *\w nv^^. 
JO far formed for BOcVetv. \\i^^. ^"^^"^ 
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solitary wickedness quickly disgusts; s 
debauchery requires its combinations i 
confederacies, which, as intemperaDce dii 
nishes their numbers, must be filled op n 
new proselytes. 

Let those \vho practice this dreadful d 
thod of depraving the morals, and ensnar 
the soul, consider what they are engaged 
Let them consider what they arc promoti 
and whnt means they are employing! 1 
them pause and reflect a little, before th 
do an injury that can never be repair 
l)efdre they take away what cannot be 
stored; before they corrupt the heart 
their companion by perverting his opinio 
boforc they lead him into sin; and, by < 
stroying his reverence for religion, tt 
away every motive to repentance, and 
the means of reformation ! 

This is a degree of guilt before wb 
robbery, perjury, and murder, vanish i 
nothina:. No mischief, of which the con 
(juences terminate in our present sti 
bears any proportion to the crime of dec* 
in'2; our brother into the broad way of el 
nal misery, and stopping his ears agai 
that ho\y \o\r.t WvA \^^-a.IU liina to sal 
tion^ 
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What must be the angaith of sach a man 
when he becomei tenHible of hii own 
Crimea! How nill he bear the thought of 
haviog promoted the datnoittion of multi* 
tudcs bv the propagation of kaonn delu- 
sioDs t What lasting contrition, whnt severe 
repentance, must be necesflaT; for such deep 
and euch accumnlated gtiiU ! Surely, if 
blood be rcqaifed for blood, a soul shall be 
re(]nired for a soul. 

There are others who deride religion 
for the snke of displaj'ing their onn imagi- 
nations, of folloviing the fashion of a cor- 
rupt and licentious age, or gjining the friend- 
ehip of the 'great or the applause of the gay. 
How mean must that wretch be, who can be 
ovef^ome by iuch temptnliuns as the^e 1 
"^ et there are men who sell that soul which 
God has formed for infinite felicity, defeat 
tbe great work of their redemption, and 
plunge into those p^ins which sb;ill never 
eo^, lest they should lose the patronage of 
villains and thfe praise of fools. 

1 suppose those whom 1 hio now speaking 
of to be in themselves sufficiently coDvinc- 
«d of the truth of the Scriptures, and 
anay, therefore, very properly la^ ^wSwe. 
tbem Ibe Ibreatenings denouucK^ ^'j ^^ 
affunat tbeir conduct. 
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It may be useful to them to reflect be- 
times on the danger of '^fearing man rather 
than God;" to consider that it shall avail a 
man nothing if he *'gain the whole world 
and lose his ovrn sonl;" and that whoever 
''shall be ashamed of his Saviour before 
men, of him will his Saviour be ashamed 
before his Father which is id heaTen/' 

That none of us may be in the number 
of those unhappy persons who thus scoff 
at the means of grace » and relinquish the 
hope of glory, may God of his ioBnite me^ 
cy grant, through the merits of that Sa- 
viour who hath brought life and immortaiitv 
to light ! 
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In this devout, masterly, nnd useful per- 
formance, the author appears deeply sen- 
sible of the divine j^reatnesi, and peculiarly 
trnosported >fith contemplating Goil'fliDfinite 
goodness; evia to that degree, that be cheer- 
fully engages in. and absolutely derotes him- 
selfto, Ihe very important service of iidor- 
inK aitd obeying this almighty, unbounded, 
and most benevolfnt Being. 

Thifi his religinn, as he intimates, wai 
founded u|>on the most !>olid ground of rea- 
son; for as the great Pnther and Lord of all 
is nertainly matchlexs, and unriTalled in ma- 
jetty and in power, so is he disinterested, 
wandei'ful. and glorious, in bounty and com- 

rion; averse nod sluw to anger, but rea- 
lo receive, to favour, and rewwvV, sJi. 
wbD Migeatiy seeic aad faithfaU^ sevi«\Anv, 
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"'''' « e argomeoU that snPPO'' « 

FirM, Some arg« 
P'°'" '*klv lW««trate its e^tenswe S ^ 

Secondly^" . „ ,o^e JJ^^^^al aW» 
rn-t "-clu.i'' -tV. a pra 
"""* , . to conMde. -- argan^e 

t^ss^fT^s^rrc^^ 

Our ei*eat »-oi , |^^t one, 

^° \ that tbere is none so v J^^, 

to or revresen .n§^^ ^.etion and 
«; virtue, n»™**y\: their chiWren. 
"/eJard of P«»t\uoi h"- to give go 
then,t>ew% ^^^^^^, ^^ Wv^y >e««" 
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things to them that ask him!'' From 

ce it is obvious to remark, that as the 

ne and generous man has a peculiar 

irness for his more immediate descen« 

, and proportionally to his power and 

fnce, is willing and active to succour 

elieve the indigent, to divide care, 

El misery, and diAuse happiness through 

vorhl; inconceivably more affectionate 

e eternal Parent unto, and regardful 

1 his intelligent creatures; truly dis- 

I, according to their rank of existence, 

omote their welfare; and bevond com* 

^nsioQ inclined to conduct them, 

gh the greatest variety of circnmstan- 

to the noblest perfection, and the 

it degree of felicity. In his righteous 

^nevolent- nature there cannot po^si* 

the most distant tendency to caprice, 

y, or selfishness; for the multitude 

ers, he knows, can never subtract 

• inexhaustible fulness. He created 

mnicate. In every evil which he 

, he is pleased; and in all the good 

estows, he glories. Flis goodness 

he bestowing of existence, in all 

and with all its properties. His 

lispla_>s itself m ft\iftlait\\\\^wv\^vfc.- 

U things. His |^odTi«e^% ^\>\i»aOv^ 
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Dnniimbered worlds together, io one spa- 
cious, vast, and unbounded iinberse, and 
embrHtea every sjpteni. "His tender met- 
ciee are over all Iiib works." 

W-tbo'iit goodDess, what apprehenuODt 
could we eoterlatD of all the other attribuieE 
of the Divine Being? Without the uiioott 
enlfal of benevolence and niprcy, li>«j 
would hardlj' he perfectiona or exi:elleiic«t. 
And tvbiit would ao uuiveiiiHl fldminislralion 
proiluce, in the hund^ of an evil, or a (tartial, 
or mnleyolenl direction, but scenes of harror 
and devaatrition? Not affliction au(l piiiiiab- 
men! fnr the sake of 'incipliDe und corroc- 
tion, (o prevent the ofieai:e or reform ihc 
sinner; hut iieuvy jnd^raentn nnd drenriful 
venge;uir.e, to destruy him; or imphc^tilt 
nTalli Hnd fiery iu(tiii;oiition. lo prolung hit I 
miserv. and citcod the diirution of bis t«^ 
ture through the revolving periods of « 
endless eternity. 

WiiliouL the ui'ist enlarged notions of H 
inlinitE^ and everlasting goodness in the. di* 
vin^ nature, an impenetrable ^loom anHt 
hang nver every mind, and durkness orer> 
spread llie »hnle face uf being. Neilhet 
could ^mij olhet conceivable sentiment ilil'. 
perse our s'lsyivcviwa, ot \ii.\\vi\\ isiMt tif i)« 
guilty or BU^ftwSi^J.'jfti feasi'- ^<^w»^pM^ 
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confined his goodness to a few, without any 
reasonable cause or jnst ground, and w\e 
could be 80 whimsically partial to ourselves 
as to conceit that we were of this select 
nanaber; yet there could be no security of 
happiness, not even to this little flock. He 
that chose them by chance, might as acci- 
dentally abandon them; and, as the former 
was without reason or goodness, the latter 
might be without righteousness or mercy. 
Therefore it is infinitely desirable to thinks 
and we are confident of the truth of our 
idea, that *'the Lord is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works." 

For if be be self existent, omnipotent, and 
possessed of perfect liberty; if it be impos- , 
sible for him ever to err, or mistake, in 
what is good and fitting; and if he enjoys an 
infinite ability to effect, with a thought only, 
: what shall always be for the greatest advan- 
' tai^e, he must be originally and essentially, 
immutably, and for ever good. 

Holy Scripture, as if beauty and goodness 
J were synonymous terms^ or inseparable 
s qualities, thus describes him: ''How great 
e IS thy goodness! And let the beauty of the 
1^ Lord our God be upon us." And as if 
rc glory and goodness signified the %^.cck^ vVvwc^.^ 
?joa6ad, Exoi. xxxiii. 1^, \^,^^^^V^ 
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said, I beseech thee, show me thy gloi 
To which the answer is, *^I will make 
my goodness pass before thee." And wt 
as it is written in the next chapter, 
Lord descended, and proclaimed his oai 
or published the attributes in which h 
peculiarly delighted, what is this distingu 
ing name, or what these divine and jflori 
attributes? * The Lord, the Lord G 
merciful and gracious, long sufiering, 
abundant in goodness and truth « kee[ 
mercy for thousnnds, forgiving iniqu 
transgression, and ?in." The apostle »i 
up all these in one word, when he sa 
**God is love." Which leads me to 
second thing proposed. 

Namely, to iUnstrate the extensive si; 
fication and import of this subject by 8< 
remnrkable instances *'The Lord if g 
to all, and his tender mercies are over 
his works." 

No bounds can be fixed to the divine | 
seoce, nor is any part of illimitable 9y 
without his inspection and active intluei 
There is nothing remote or obscure to L 
nor any exceptions to his favour amon|[ 
the works of his hands. Far and hI 
then, as \s V\\e N^c^lrAu^e of existence, s 
the divine Xi^'^^^^^^'^^-^ ^'vx^w^^i^-^ wsj^v 
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in, the previous trial and final retribution of 
all his rational and moral productions, ^'The 
Lord is good to all, and bis tender mercies 
are over all bis works.'' 

Id the first place, to illustrate this, we 
need only to take a transient view of the 
outward works of the visible creation, a gene* 
ral survey of the nature and correspon- 
dence of the various parts of this regular 
and grand macbine;,this finished and stupen- 
dous fabric, in which every thing is con- 
trived and concluded for the best. 

For do but imagine an appetite or faculty 
altered, or a change in the object prepared 
to gratify it, in any respect. Suppose a 
material alteration, or considerable diffe- 
rence in nature, and we shall easily per- 
ceive it would be a manifold disadvantage, 
either to individuals or to the whole. Sup- . 
pose the earth otherwise than it is, or the 
atmosphere and surrounding air to be vari- 
ed, and in any degree more rarefied, or 
more condensed: suppose the element of 
water greatly increased or considerably di- 
minished; or the «un's blazing orb fixed 
nearer, and its vertical beams, therefore, 
stronger; or suppose it more remote, and its 
heat sensibly abated, the alteration would 
be a roisfortooe, if the diSei^uc^ ^\^ waX 
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terminate in misery and destruction: so th: 
from the present adjustment, proportioi 
and accommodation of all matters in th 
wide creation, the cooiequence is fairl 
drawn, and very evident, that "God is goo 
to all) and his tender mercies are over a 
his works," 

This is certain of the whole of God' 
works, and id peculiarly apparent in mm 
the principle inhabitant of this earth: for, 8 
his welfare, di^^nity, and satisfaction nay. hi 
ha^^piness, and even the end of his heioj 
depend on, and arise from his re^nlarit} ao 
constancy in virtue, what an infiniie concer 
hath the Deity expressed about it! Whsd 
that can consist with liberty, hath beei 
omitted by supreme wisdom in this most im 
portant affair? To incline him to be mode 
rate in all his gratifications, true pleasun 
proceeds from nothing else To keep ol 
intemperate indulgence, and to guard hid 
against all voluptuous excesses, it is so o^ 
dained, that extravagance and inconvenience 
are near together; and that vice and pail 
are, though not immediate and inseparablt 
associates, never far asunder; and that itii 
impossible for that soul to be calm and i 
ease wh\c.V. \n\lYv\t^,' has staioed, and wtiA 
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he parts of man's body are wonderfully 
rned and curiously constructed; regular* 
s posed of, and most accurately propor- 
id for the safety and advantage of the' 
le. - As apt as we may be to quarrel 
our nature, suppose an instinct was 
:k out of our frame, or a single passion 
n from us; suppose pur senses any ways 
'ed, by being either strengthened or im- 
ed; or even reason refined and abstract- 
such a degree as to render us wholly 
igent of food and raiment, necessary ex« 
ses, and secular concerns; in any of 
e instances, the imaginary emefidation 
Id be a real deficiency, and a propor* 
ible deduction from the moment and 
itity of our happiness, 
is evidently the same with respect to all 
other creatures we are acquainted with: 
r nature and condition, their qualities 
circumstances, are so adapted to ene 
her, that, as the intellectual powers of 
ing of a more exalted nature would not^ 
mbly, suit an inhabitant of this lower 
Id, so neither would the capacities of 
lan nature guide the fowls of the air, or 
luct the beaste-of the fields to so cvvl^ 
piness as they find by foWoWxw^VVk^ ^wsc 
» aad impulses of sense «Qd VoaltxttfiX'. '^si^ 
►X. rm, t3 
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if reflectioD, eDlarged ideas, and moral dis- 
crimiDation be denied them, it id plainlj, 
because they woald be a burden and a mis* 
fortune, rather than a benefit to tbem. 

But these universal notices and undenia- 
ble testimonies of divine goodness, tbroogh- 
out the animated regions of earth, sea, and 
air, in the propriety and suitableness of 
creatures to their state, and objects to their 
appetites, are too evident and obvious to aD 
men to need enlargement God's works 
are all wonderful; and in wisdom and with 
goodness hath he made them. 

Secondly, This attribute is likewise il- 
lustriously displayed in the divine profi- 
dence and government of the creatioo, 
'though our faculties are too limited and 
scanty, and our views too narrow and im- 
perfect, to trace its secret and mysteriooi 
ways. 

An omnipotent support, and a perfect) 
wise direction, are evident in the laws e 
tablished and regularly observed thron 
all the divine productions in heaven abo' 
or on the earth beneath: neither have 
most celebrated philosophers been s 
with aW xWvr >ao^\^^ s-^araVn . and aflei 
their labomx^^ xe^^^xcXx^ \\5^^ >^^ V 
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atare*9 to assign any other cause but an 
Bible ageocy, an immediate energy of 
eidence, for mutual attraction in bodies, 
the determination of all portions of mat* 
to their centre; for the great strength of 
3tite, instinct, and sagacity in animals; 
the prevalence and continuance there* 
lould be so precisely and exactly com* 
surate to the occasions which require 
1, and that they should be no longer 
;nt than for the time necessary, as in the 
;tion for their young: all which de 
itly illustrate the wisdom and goodness 
od^s administration and superintending 
• 

oly writ elegantly and emphatically de^- 
les the excellence of goodness in the 
le Providence in various places, par- 
arly in this Psalm of which my text is a 
''The eyes of all wait upon thee; 

givest them their meat in due season, 
u openest thine hand, - and satistiest 
desires of every living thing/' **Be- 

(saith our blessed Saviour) the fowls 
he air, for they sow not, neither do 

reap, nor gather into bams: yet your 
enly Father feedeth them. Coa^vdet 
lilies of the field, how V\ve^ ^^"^N 

toil DOtt neither do tiie^ «V^^% ^^^ 
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pKfce coDieqaenci^s. in the Inst place, nhkfi^H 
^Bnlt from the arguments jon have heuntj 
are so obvious, that I make no doubt but 
your own thoughts hiive already antici|jiitod 
them. Ingratitude among men hath, in every 
age and in every region of the earth, been 
BO object of general detestation, att(! uuiver- 
■ally accoonted x gbring indication of depra- 
vKy of heart. /if the ciise stand thus aruoog 
mortals, whose comdion interests requires 
reciprocation of kindness and beneticence, 
bow greatly is the crime aggravated when it 
is committed against that Being whose irood* , 
aesfl towards the sons of men is perfectly 
disinterested: The exertions of divine Pro- 
rideocein our behalf tend solely to our own 
vrelfarej nor can any thing we do in return 
contribuW, in the smallest degree, to the aug- 
atentation of the happiness of the almighty 
Beneinctor. This, unquestionably, ought to 
be sufficient to exart iVoin us the mo^t pro* 
found veneration, the most fervent gratitude, 
and implicit obedience to his sacred laws, 

David, after having enumcriited the ten* 
4er mercies of Uod. is penetrated ivilli the 
mtronfteft sense of devotion. "My mouth 
fA« exclaims) shall speak the praise of the 
H^Tfrt- piiJ i M aji flunK Mph *"" **"'" «"»>■ 
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which the royal Psalmist thought due to t 
Deity for the creation and preservation 
man. The debt is accumulated to us in 
infinite proportion; for, while we are boun 
en to the same return for the same benel 
vohintarily conferred upon us, a grand 
obligation is superadded to that, for tl 
"means of grace," and for "the hope 
glory." Were the mercies of the Lo 
Hmifed to the tenure of our present exi 
tencc, great and dorious as they are, ti 
human mind would be clouded by the co 
scionsness that a very few years must e 
elude us for ever from the participation 
them: but since the gracious rays of li 
and immortality have dissipated the gloo 
that hung upon futurity; since, by the pr 
pitiatcry sacrifice of the Son of G^, dea 
is disarmed of his sting, and the grave d 
prived of its victory, divine goodness ba 
received its perfect consummation. 

If £;ratitnde, praise, and adoration, ther 
fore, be due to the Author of our being i 
those blessings which we enjoy at presei 
it is no less our highest interest so to u 
them in this previous state of trial, that f 
m»iy fmaWy eis^chau^e them for those pun 
and incorrupVWAe \.TVA&vi\^ \^^^^>i^^ (ot tl 
righteous *m \\^^ Vvti^^Q^ ^'v.\^ftw^^x. 
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:h that we may all do, may tbat God, 
sated and prenerves us, grant, through 
irits and mediation of our Lord and 
r Jesus Christ! 
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I CORINTHIANS, CHAPTER XI. 

He that eateth aiid drinketh umvorth 
drinketh damnation to hin 

The celebration of the sacramei 
\y acknowledged by the Christis 
be the highest act of devotion, i 
solemn part of positive religi« 
therefore most engaged the attei 
who either profess to teach the 
pines5, or endeavour to learn if 
other subjects, frequently disc 
of various interests, dispositioi 
lies, has given rise to various 
'»5rtprent from each other. 
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they bave been long accustomed to ahow the 
lalBefaood and the danger, oml iherefore iuui- 
£ine tbciDselves aeHier to Irulh and safi^tj, 
io proportion as thej recede from them. 
For ihiti reauon it sometimes hap|>«n8 thM, 
Id passionate contRsts rtud diaputationa long 
continued, each coulrovertist ^ucceeih in 
tbe confiitatioQ of his adversary's po^ilioos, 
ani] each fUils in the establishment of hit 

OtVD. 

In this manner have writers of different 
persuasions treated on the worthiness re- 
quired of those whtt partake of the Lord's 
sopper; a quality not only ripcessary to pro- 
cure the favour of God, and (o K<ve edkacy 
to the iastilution, but so strictly enjoioed in 
tbe words of the text, Uiat to approach the 
holy table without il, is to pervert the 
means of salvation, and to turn prayer into 
•ip. 

The ardour and vehemence with which 
those are cooHemxied who eat and ilrii;k ua- 
Worthily, have filled the mebuctici;-, the 
timorous, and the humble, with iinnecej^xrjr 
'terrors, which li:ive been sometimes so much 
iacreHsed by the i^it'i'liciou* zeal of wi'il>>rs 
«rroo«auih pion.!, >hai they h^ive conct^ived 
Uie dtiiger of adempliii^ \o n\ik-( Aw- '^t*- 
vept of oar Swiaux moie tottniiabNa. ^^^J''^ 
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that of neglecting it, and have spent At 
grt'atest part of their lives in the omitfioB 
of a duty of the highest importance; or, 
being equ-illy terrified en either bend, hara 
lived in an angnish and perpleiity, nnder i 
constant sense of the necessity of doing wthd 
they cannot, in their opinion, do in an ac- 
ceptable manner, and which of course tber 
shall either do or omit at the utmost hasara 
of eternal happiness. 

Such exalted piety, snch nnshaken virtoe, 
such an uniform ardour of divine affectiom, 
and such a constant practice of religiooi 
duties have been represented as so indispeo* 
sably necessary to a worthy reception of 
this sacrament, as few men have been able 
to discover in those whom they most esteea 
for their purity of life, and which no mas'i 
conscience will, perhaps, suffer him to fis/ 
in himself; and therefore, those who knof 
themselves not to have arrived a^ such el* 
vated excellence, who struggle with passio 
which they cannot wholly conquer, and I 
wail infirmities which yet they perceive 
adhere to them, are frighted from an ac 
devotion, of which they have been taugl 
believe, that it is so scarcely to be peH^ 
6d worthily by an embodied spirit, tk 
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^ _ lipea the holiness of nngelo, end the un- 
MntumiiiHteil raptiirea if puniili^'e. 

Thiid it H|ipeare<l, thai, insreail of being 
excited to iirdetil desires of perfection, nnd 
iinreeRried eTideavourt) lifter the utmost height 
ofsonelity, not onlv the senstial and the (iro- 
flix<ite were harrfpned in IhPir nickedness, 
by conceiving a life of )>iety too hard to be 
borne, but the diffident and scrupulous ivere 
terrified into despair, considered vigilance 
and caution as unavailing faiieiuc^, remitted 
tb«ir ardour, relaxed their diligence, and 
ceased to pursue what they could no longer 
bope to attain. 

To remov? these doubts, and disperse 
tbeee apprehensioni>, doctrinef of very dif- 
ferent tendency have been industtinusly pro- 
moted; lower decrees of piety have been 
declnred Hufficienl, and the dangers of recep- 
tion havp been extenuated; nor have any 
arti" of interpretiitinn been untried, or anj 
conjecture which sagarity or learning could 
produce*, been for^oiiea, to assi^ to the 
■PordH of the text a sense leps to be dreaded 
by the unworthy cnrnmunicanl. But by 
these opinions, imprudently inculcaled, 
have been misled to consider the 
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apostle have lost their efficacy; and the 
terrors of the Lord, with which he enforcei 
them, have no longer repressed the licen- 
tiousness of the profligate or disturbed the 
indolence of tbe supine; religioD has sunk 
into ceremonj ; God has, withoat fear, beea 
approached with the lips, when the heart 
has been far from him; and the supper of 
the Lord has been frequented by those of 
whom it could not be perceived that they 
were very 'solicitous to avoid the guilt of 
unworthy communication. 

Thus have different interpretations of 
tbe same text produced errors equally dan- 
gerous, and which might ha^'^ been equally 
obviated by a careful attention to th^ nature 
and institution of the sacrament, an unpreja- 
diced examination of the position of the 
apostle, and tbe comparison of this passage 
with other comminations; methods of inquiry 
wliich, in the explication of doubtful textsof 
Scripture, ou^^bt always to be observed, 
and )»y which it may be proved, to the coa- 
fort of the depres^od and the confimuitioi 
of tbo doubtful, that the sin of unworthy 
reception, though great, is yet to be pardot* 
ed; and to the restraint of the presomptuoof 
and confusion of the profane, that the preps' 
ration required is strict, though practKaUci 
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and the denunciation such as oufi;ht to terri- 
fy the negligent, though not discourage the 
pious. 

When eternal punishments are denounc- 
ed against any crime, it is always evidently 
the intention of the writer to declare and 
enforce to those that are yet innocent, the 
duty of avoiding them; and to those who 
have already committed them, the necessity 
of repentance, reformation, and future cau- 
tion: for it is not the will of God that any 
should perish, but that all should repent and 
be saved. It is not by one act of wick- 
edness that infinite mercy will be kindled 
to everlasting anger, and the beneficent Fa- 
ther of ^e universe for ever alienated from 
bis creatures; but by a long course of 
crimes, deliberately committed against the 
convictions of conscience and the admoni- 
tions of grace; by a life spent in guilt, 
and concluded without repentance. *'No 
drunkard or extortioner,*^ says the apostle, 
'*8bal] inherit eternal life " Yet shall no 
man be excluded from future happiness by 
a single instance, or even by long habits, of 
intemperance or extortion. Repentance 
and new life will efface his crimes, reinstate 
bixn in the favour of his Judge, restore 
irim to those pForaises which he has for- 



JMted, tnd open the fMUht to ^»ittnU 1^ 



Such b the crinw at unwortfaT reeef 
of the holy tacrauient, 1^ wbiek ^.Im 
ooteth and drioketh anworthilv, ^ateth 
dritiketh. damnalioD to huneolf;" to-ivj 
BO man eao coioe onprepwed, t>i^ pintaki 
if he it divested of the inteiitioii* atii^m 
•o Boteno a part of Atiiie wonhip, Witl 
adding to the oomher of hit ai|it» and, U 
neceefarf eonBeqaence» to the dagger el 
ioqL. Batthonghthe Mnl is, byanc^ 
acf of wickedness* endangered, it is net 
cessarily destroyed, or^ iifrever8iUy i 
demned. He that eetetii and drioketh 
worthily, contributes indeed^ by eatiqf 
drinking, to his own damnation, as he thr 
gigeft in fraudulent or unlawful comn 
may be said with great propriety, to tra 
damnation, or to set his soul to sale; 
it is certain, that fraud is not unpard 
if it shall afterwards give way to jus' 
neither is the profanation of the sa 
a crime which the goodness of G 
not forgive, if it be succeeded by 
votion. The whole life of man ; 
of probation; he is always in da 
nay be aVwajs Vd^ Vvcv^ K&' qlq r 
vouts of pietj^ TO! ^w^'wSNwt ^ 
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•tllowever exalte<l, can secare liim 
:be (lossihility of sinhioi; into wicked- 

so oil neglect of ilevoltoD, nor the 
miaa of any crioi^s, can preclude ihe 
I of grace, or the hope of alorv- He 
as eaten and drunk unworthily, may 

into salviition, hy repentance and 
Imenl; as he thnt has eaten nnd drunk 
ily, may, by nc|;ligence or presumptioDt 
I everlastingly. 

is Acconnl of the guilt of untvorthy re- 
D makes it necessary to inquire, whe- 
jy (he original nord in the text be 
, a> it is Iransliited, "dtimiialion," the 
I punishments of a future slate; or, 
ia more frequently interpreted, con- 
iioD, temporary judi^ments, or world* 
iction: for, from either sense, the 
ity of the Rrime, and the anger of God 
[led by it, is sufficiently npparent> 

act of wickedness that is punished \y 
immediate venseance, witi, if it be 
ated by repetitinnK. or not espinted 
lenlance. incur Juial condemnation; 
nporal punishments are the merriful 
itiona of God. to avoid, by a timely 
I of conduct, that slate in which 'here 
'epentiince, and those pains wbirK can 
o end: so ihHl the con&deuX wiA v^ft- 
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onljf temporal punishment? are threi 
m the text, are to remember, that, 
out reformation, the)r will be onl 
gravatioDS of the crime, and that, \ 
last day, those who could not he awa 
to a just reverence of this divine ii 
tioo, will be deprived of the benel 
that death, of which it was establi«l 
a perpetual commemoration. And 
who are depressed by unnecessary 
rors, mav repel any temptations t 
spondency. by considering, tliat the 
of unworthy communication is, HI 
others, only unpardoned, where it 
repeuted. 

Having thus shown the danger im 
by an unworthy reception of the 
meut. it is necessary to inquire h 
may be avoided ; and to consider, 

First, What it is to eat and drinl 
worthily. 

Secondly, By what means a man 
become a worthy partaker of the ] 
Supper. 

First, I am to consider what it is 
and drink unworthily. 

The unworthiness with which th* 
rmlfaianB ut^ \L^braided by the a 
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i part, i^uch as the present regalat- 
estRbhslimenl of Christianity, and the 
stance which relis;ion receives from the 
it power, make it unnecessiiry to cen- 
e, BJnce it is not now committed even 

the moat presumptuous, negligent, or 
fane. It Wiis a pniclice amongst them 
assemble at the holj table in a tumul- 
us manner, and to celehraie the eiicha- 

with indecency and riot. But [hough 
h open prnfiintition of this sacred ordi- 
ce ia not now lo be apprehended, and 
rel'ore no man needs to be cautioned 
insi it, jet the cause which jirodnced 
1 Huch, as we cannot too ansioiialy Tear, 
:oo ttiligentiy avoid; for its influences are 
ions and extensive, and oAen weaken 

efficacy of Ihe sacrament, tliougb they 
cluce no apparent disorders in the cele- 

rhe Corinthians fell into (his enormouB 
says Ilie apostle, "not discerning the 
■d's body," for want nf discerning the im* 
tance and sanctity of Ihe institution, and 
listinf-uisbing the Lord's body from the 
imoD elements of bread and wine exhi- 
id on common orcaaions of festive jollity. 
» thereforp the first duty of' every cbria- 
I to discern the Lord's body, or lo im- 
nt. Vlti. S4 
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press qpoQ bb miDd a just idea of thi 
commemoration, of the commaDds bj 
it is enforced, of the great sacrifice «> 
represents, and of the benefita wl 
produces. Without these reflections 
repeated, and made habitual by loi 
fervent meditation, every one will 
danger of ''eating and drinking unwor 
of receiving the sacrament withoat su 
veneration, withoat that ardent gratin 
the death of Christ, and that steady 
dence in his merits, by which the sac 
is made efficacious to his salvation; 
what, use can it be to commemors 
death of the Redeemer of mankind « 
faith, and withoat thankfulness? Such 
lebration of the sacrament is nothii 
than a mockery of God, an act by wb 
** approach him with our lips, wh* 
hearts are far from him;" and as such 
cerity and negligence cannot but be 
very high degree, criminal, as he th 
etii and drinketh thus unworthily cam 
promote his own damnation, it is ne( 
to inquire, 

Secondly, By what means a mai 
become a worthy partaker of the 
Supper. 
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The method by wbicb we are directed by 
le apodtle to prepare ourselves for tbe 
icrameDt, is that of self- esaioi nation, which 
nplie^ a careful regulation of our lives by 
le rules of tbe Gospel; for to nhat par- 
ose is our conduct to be examined, but 
lat it m»y be ainended ivbere it appears 
rroneous and defective? Tbe duty of exa- 
lination therefore is only mentioned, and 
ipentance aad reformation are supposed, 
ilb great reason, inseparable from it; for 
vtbing is more evident, tbao that ive 
re to inquire into tbe state of our souls, 
I into afiairs of less importance, with a 
leiv to avoid danger or to secure happiness, 
/'hen we inquire, with regard to our fnith, 
hether it be sufficiently vigorous or power- 
il, whether it regularly influences our 
>oduct, restrains our passioas, and mode* 
lies our desires; what is intended by this 
ity, but that if we tind ourselves Christians 
ily in name, if we discover that the esam- 
e of our dirine Master has little force upon 
ir constant conversxtian, and that God is 
tldou) in our thoughts, except in the so- 
mn acts of stated worship, we must then 
ideavour to invigorate our faith by return- 
g frequently to medii<ite upoo the object 
r it, our creation, our redemptioo, the 
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means of grace, and the hope of g] 
to enlighten our understandings, an 
our affections, hy the perusal of w 
piety, and, above all, of the holy Sc 
: If any man, in his examination o 
discovers that he has been guilty 
extortion, or injury to his neighbc 
to m-tike reparation to his utmost p< 
he finds malice or hatred lurking in 
he must expel them by a strong i 
never to comply ivith their motioni 
fer them to break out in any real s 
venge. If he observes that he is 
trayed, by passions or appetites, in 
fo! methods of gratifying them, be 
gohe to restrain them for the ft 
watching and fasting, by a steady te] 
and perpetual vigilance. 

But let him beware of vain conj 
his own firmness, and implore, b 
and sincere prayer, the co operatioi 
grace with his endeavours; for 
alone can we hope to resist the ni 
temptations that perpetually surr 
by grace only can we reject the so 
of pleasure, repress the motions 
and turn away from the allurenoen 
bition And this grace, when sine 
plored, is always granted ip a deg 
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cient for oar salvation; and it ought, there- 
fore, to be one of the first parts of our pre- 
paration for the sacrament, to press for 
that grace without which our examination 
itself will be useless, because, wit bout it no 
pious resolution can he formed, nor any 
Tirtue be practised. ^ 

As, therefore, it is only by an habitual 

uid unrepented unworthiness that damnation 

is incurred, let no man be harast^ed with 

despondency for any past irreverence or 

coldness! As the sacrament was instituted 

for one of the means of grace, let no one 

who sincerely desires the salvation of his 

own soul neglect to receive it; and as eternal 

punishment is denounced by the apostle 

Bgiiinst all those who receive it unworthily, 

'et no man approach the table of the Lord 

vithout repentance of hi»i former sins, stead- 

ist purposes of a new lite, and /ull confi- 

ence in his merits whose death is repre- 

^Dted by it. 
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v'PnMlied OD tbe SOCh cT JtaosjO 
JAME9, CHAP. III. TER8B 16. 

^VheYe envying and 8tr\fe itj there is em^fuim> 

That the life of man is unhappy, that bii 
days are not onl^' few hut evil, that be ii 
surrounded by dangers, distracted b^ unce^ 
tainties. and oppressed by calamities, re* 
quires no proof. This is a truth which 
every man confesses^ or which he that de- 
nies it, denies aguinst conviction. Accord* 
in^rly. we 6nd the miseries of our present 
state himented by writers of every claaii 
from the inspired teachers of religion, who 
admonish us of our frailty and infelicity, 
that they may incite us to labour aAer i 
better state, where **there is fulness of joj, 
and pleasures for evermore^'* to the vainest 
und loosest author, whose design is to teach 
methods, not of improving, but of wastiif 
time, and whose doctrine St. Paul, speakio^ 
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> 6 a borrowed character, hai well expressed 
in one Bhorl senteace. "Let us eat aod dhofe, 
for to-morrow wt die." 

When such is the condition of beings not 
)>lrote and savi^, but endowed with r^nson 
and nnited in society, who would not ex- 
jiect that thejr should join in a perpetual 
corifederucy againxt the certain or fortuitous 
troables to which they are exposed? that 
tbej should univefflly co operate in the 
prn(H>rlinn of univerKiil felicily? that every 
wann should easily discover thul his own h,ip- 
})iness is connected with that of pvery other 
■nan? thxt thousands and millions should 
continne together as p:irt;ikeni of one com- 
BDon nature? and that every eye shoiild be 
Vigilant, and every hami active, for the con- 
firmation of ease and the prevention of mis- 
fortune. 

This espwiation misht be formed by spe- 
culative wisdom, hut experience will Foon 
dirtsipate the pleiisinp illusion. A slight sur- 
vey of life will show iliat, instead of hoping 
to be huppy in the general felicity, every 
gotm pursues a private Mnd independent inte- 
rest, proposes to himself some peculitircon- 
Tenience, and prizes it more, as it is leu 
Utaioable by otbers. 
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WhvD the tie* oTwaetj 
md the geDaral good of n 
rided into the teparate advi 
dnli', it muit iwceiMrilj hi 
wiU dwire wbeo few can pt 
qnaotly, that oome will be 



qneotly, 1 
OMppcrint 



o suffers dbapp 
, that one miiat beeot 
B bappioeM. 
This i* however the net 
hnman life. Ai it ia nol 
being, Decesaitoas and ini 
to net whoUj without regar 
■o it is difficult for hira to [ 
at such a distance from hi] 
constant and unifonn dili 
only of happiness flawing b 
its circulation through a w 
to seek his own good, onl 
good of all others, of many 
know, and of many whom 
Such a diffasioo of interest, 
of self-love, is to all diffici 
places the end at a great < 
endeavour: it is to many im 
to many the end, thus remt 
of sight. And so greut an 
thoae whose views either n 
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1, or corraption hua cootracted, that who- 
■BT Inboura only for the public will soon be 
fl to labour aloae, anddriveDfrom bis atl«n- 
>D to the univerae, which h'ls single care 
ill yerjr little bene6l, to the inspection of 
a own busia«s«, and the prosecution of his 
irate wishes. Everjf man h»s, id the pre- 
nt slate of Ibings, wants which cannot 
til for public plenty, and vexations which 
jst be quieted before the days of universal 
lace: and no man can lire only for others, 
itess he could persuade others to live only 

The misery of the world, therefore, so far 
it arises from the inequality of conditions, 
incurable- There are desires which d- 
DSt all feel, but which all cannot gratify, 
/ery mxn may without a crime ftiidy his 
rn h^ppinesd, if he he careful uol to im- 
ide, by design, the happiness of others, 
the race of life some mu»t gain the prize, 
.d others must lose it: but the prize is 
meetly gained by him who outruns hia 
'mpetitor, without endeavouring to over* 
row hiiD. 

In the prosecution of private interest, 
hicb Providence bas either ordainrd or 
T uitted, there oiust necessarily be s-ima 
Dd of strife. Where blesaings are thronn 
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before us, as the reward of iodiistry, there 
must be a constant straggle of emulation. 
But this strife would be without confui^ioo, 
if it were regulated by reason and religion, 
if men would endeavour after lawfdl ends bj 
lawful means 

But as there is a laudable desire of nielio< 
rating the 'condition of life which commuol 
ties may not only allow, but encourage, ai 
the parent of useful arts, by which tir^t ne 
cesflity was supplied, and conveniences «il 
always be multiplied; as there is likewise 
an honest contention for preference and 80 
periority, by which the poweis of greatei 
minds -.ire pushed into action, and the anciio 
boundaries of science are overpassed; s< 
tb-re is likewise a strife, of a perniriou? am 
destructive kind, which daily disturbs thi 
quiet of individuals, and too frequently ob 
strtjcts or disturbs the happiness of nations 
a strife which always terminates in confu 
sion. and which it is therefore ever} man' 
dn^v to avoid himself, and every man^s iute 
rest to repress in others. 

This "strife," of which cometh "conft 
sion," the apostle has, in his prohibitior 
joinj'd with envying; and daily expericrc 
will prove, Wax W \\^^ 'Y\\\\^.d them wit! 
great uro^rv^Vj". ^^^ ^^x\>a.^'^ >^nkx^>d«i^^ 
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been mj great and Instiog strife ia the 
J, of which envy was not either the 
nal FDolive or the most forcible incen- 
The rav;i);es uf religious enlhasiatta, 
:be Kara kinilled by difference of opia- 
DiHy pcrh.ipa be considered as calami- 
which cannot properly be imputed to 
■; yet even these may often be justly 
ected of rising from do higher or no- 
cautes. A man convinced of ihe InitK 
s own tenets, wishinj; the happiness of 
r«, and consiilering happiness a^ ihe 
lin consequence uf truth, is necessarilr 
)pt^d to extend bis opinions, and to till 
world with proselytes. Rut surely 
zeal cniiMOt carry him beyond warm 
ite and earnest rihorlntian; because by 
ite and exhurlation alone c:in rtat pro- 
e» be made. Violence may eiiort 
■«Bion from the tongue, but the mind 
remaiu iinchanjted. Opinion, whether 
or true, irbflber founded oi' eviilence 
li^ed bv prejudice, t"t:irds equally un- 
en in the tompt^'tii of commotion, and 
nt deli:4nce the dames of hostility and 

3 man, whose re-t^on is no' darkened by 
■ inordinate perlurhation i*f -'a^A ■ M^ 
bJ/ judge to ainmiiy ot bemg^t v***=- 
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kers of the 

to imagine (hat any upinior 
commended by cruelty and 
thnl he, who cannot perceive 
argument, will be more efl 
Btructcd b; pennUips and t 
power of p'lnishnient is 10 
eat^te: il tliererore cau neve 
eSectual propiiRDiinn or obstri 
trines. ll mu; iudeed Hometii 
diseetni nation of falsehood a 
progreBB of error, but cao r 
the reception oC troth. 

Wheuever, therefore, we I 
er jealouB of (he bonnur of 
apparently more BolicitoiiB tn 
ions entablinkril thati approved, 
elude that he ha* wlded env 
and thai be feel* more ftaiitji 
vidvry, tbnn ptfomre Jrom U 
truth. 

It is the present mode of 
charge these men nith total 
wretches who have no other 
of temporal advancement, an 
ligion only us one of the mi 
power is gained or wealth 
But thii charge, whatever n 
th« depravity of siogle perai 
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Bueans geoerallj true. The penecator 
Bod enthusiast baire often been superior 
to tbe desire of worldly possessions, or, 
at least, have been abstracted from it by 
stronger passions. There is a kind of mer- 
cantile speculation, which ascribes every 
EMstton to interest, and considers interest as 
only another name for pecuniary advantage. 
But the boundless variety of huiran affec* 
tions is not to^be thus easily circumscribed. 
Causes and effects, motives and actions, are 
complicated and diversified without end. 
Many men make party subservient to per* 
tonal purposes; and many. likewise suffer all 
private considerations to be absorbed and 
ost in their zeal for some public cause, 
•ut envy still operates, however various in 
9 appearance, iiowever di(ifi;nised by spe« 
ous pretences, or however removed from 
tice by intermediate causes. All vio* 
ice. beyond the necessity of self defence, 
netted by the desire of humblinisr tbe op- 
tents, and whenever it is applied to the 
ision of religious questions, aims at con- 
st rather than conversion, 
nee, therefore, envy is found to ope- 
so often, and so secretly, and the strife 
h arises from it is certain to end iii cofi- 
t, it is surely the duty of every nuun, 



who desires the prosperity o 
connecled tvilh a piirticalni 
the general hn[)piQess of th 
ed to general humaoily, 

First, To consider by v 
may discover io himself 
stride which springs from t 
co^ii'-ton. 

Secondly, What are the 
by I hat coDfu«ion which 
llrife. 

First, Let us consider 
we may discover in oiirgelvi 
''strife'' which springB fton 

Thatstriff tniiy well be e 
ceed from some corropt pi 
carried on with vehemence 
to Ihe importance of the c 
posed. Men nalnrally Tain 
<)iiillily at h very hi^h rate, 
TCij imatl causes, either i 
excite f>j po'*ition. When 
man voliinlarily engager JD 
ty, Bud incurs dgnjicr or s 
it muni be iroiigined that be | 
self some regard more tfas 
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the comfort! which be thus reaigDa, and af 
which he aeems to triumph io the reiii^a- 
don; and if it cannot be found that his' la- 
bours lend to the advRDcement of some eod, 
worthjr of so much assiduity, he amy justlj 
be supposed to hare formed to himself some 
iDiaginarj' interest, and to seek his gratifica- 
tioD, nol in that which he himself gains, but 
which another loses. 

It is a toktin that strife proceeds from un- 
lawful motives nhen it is prosecuted b; un- 
lawful means. He ibal seeks onl.v the right, 
and only for Ihe sake of right, will not easi- 
ly anffer hiiDSPlf to be transported beyond 
(he just and allowed tnethoda of attaining it. 
To do evil that good may come, can never 
be the purpose of a man who has not per- 
verted his morality by some false principle; 
and false principles are not so oAen collect- 
ed by the jud^ent as snatched up by Ihe 
paMions. The man whose duty gives way 
to bia convenience, who, when once he hai 
fixed bis eye upon a dislaot end, hastens to 
it by violence over forbidden ground, or 
creeps on towards it through the crooked 

£ths of fraud and stratHi^em, as he has evi- 
ittly some other guide than Ihe word of 
God) must be (apposed to have likewise 
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some other purpose than the glory of God 
or the benefit of mnn. 

The evidence of corrupt designs is 
much strengthened, when unlawful means 
are used in preference to those which are 
recommended by reason and warranted by 
justice. 

When that which would have been grant- 
ed to request or yielded to remonstrance, is 
wantonly seized by sudden violence, it is 
apparent that violence is chosen for ill 
own sake, and that the claimant pleases 
himself, not with the possession^ but the 
power hy which it was gained, and the 
mortificrition of him to whom his superiori* 
ty h;is not allowed the happiness of choice, 
but has at once taken from him the honoar 
of keeping and the credit of resigning. 

There is another token that strife is pro- 
duced by the predominance of some viciooi 
passion, when it is carried on against natural 
or loji^al superiority. This token, though 
pt^rliaps it Is not very frequently fallacious, 
is not equally certain with the former; be* 
cause that superiority which nature gives, 
or institutions establish, too frequently in- 
cites insolence or oppression; such inso- 
lence a* 'a\"!v^ i^^^^'^ he restrained, and sock 

ny modes o^ v^t^si^^>aas^\i^^\i^T«&af^V 



die world, of which it is more natoral to aik 
with wonder, nhy they were gnhmiltedto lo 
long, than why they were at lust opposed 
and quelled. But ifhietory mid experience 
inform us thut power and gTRHtnega grow 
wanton and licentious that wealth and prot- 
peritj* elate the mind, and ensliive the un- 
derstanding to desire, aad when men once 
find that no one has power to control them, 
the; are seldom ver^ atlentire lo jimlice, or 
rery careful to control themselves; hi«to< 
ry and experience will likewise show us, 
tbnl the contntry condition has its tempta- 
tions and its crimes; that he who considen 
himself as subji'Cl to another, and livable to 
suffer by caprice or wickedDesa, often anti- 
cipates the evils of his state, imagines him- 
self to feel what he only feara, and Imputes 
every failure of negii^fence or «iart of pas- 
sion to studied tyi-anny and settled malevo- 
lence. To he inferior is necessarily an- 
pleasiBg; to be placed in a state of inferior- 
ity to those who have no eminent ahiliiiea 
or transcendent merit (which must happen 
in all political connti tut ions), increases the 
uoeasinesa; and every man finds in himself 
■ strong inclinalioQ to throw down fron 
Kfaeir elevated slate those w\i(na \\« tiow^^ 
wJt/ioat Mpprobatioa, whom he T««exe.«o^ 
roL. nil. IB 




checkei^. 
ed it lawful to resiftt 
merit, will * 
tify his resistance of ) 
. Thiw, if 'SB eansidi 
vidinil^ towards each 
FDDiily liud Ibe Inboiir 
wbu seetaa to lit 
shall he»r the pooi 
rich, and ( 
liznitv of those who 
themselves. 

And if we survey 
dooia nnd commonwei 
observed, that goven 
every niiachipf of chi 
designs, and ihHl noCh 
kiad that they are nol 
iitrdtion, either iiaski 
very diflicDlt alvvayg l 
always to do r^ht, to 
discover wroa^. is sea 
man is ready to form i 
favour such as never 
whirh wVW je^ twftt < 
diaappoinied. 
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Socb it comtioiily the dupoaitioB with 
which men look upon thoie win ore pittced 
above them, tind wilb inch diapositioni m 
cannot hope thnl they aboold be often pleat- 
ed. Life is aatate of imperfectioo; nml yet 
erery men evacti from hie superiors con- 
■Dtnmale iTigdom nnd unfailing virtue; and 
whenever he see*, or betie*eH hironclf to 
see, either vice or error, thinks himself at 
liberty to JDoaea the ties of doty, and pais 
tbe bonndaries of subordination, withoat 
considering that of sDch strife there roust 
came emfuHen, or without knowing, what 
we shall cuasider, 

Secondly, The evils and mischiefs pro- 
doced by that emfuaitM which arises from 
gtrife. 

That the destruction of order, and the 
abolition of stated regulations, must fill the 
irorld with uncertainty, distraction, and soli- 
citude, is Hpparent, without any long deduc- 
tion of aif ument. Yet it has too frequeotly 
bapfMoed, that those who either feel their 
wishes restrained, see their fortunes tvear> 
ing away, or imagine their merit neglected, 
aftd their abilities employed upnn basiaeM 
uDWorttiy of their altention, des\?e Vvka« «i^ 
taaaH md di$Uirb»icc, u vdSoviaa^ 'iett Sxx' 



est o|)portuiiilies for ihe actiw 
to dislinguish ibemselves, ai 
open the avenues of wentlh 
be enlered hy tbo^e wlio hav 
quickness of digcernment a 
despntcb. la limes of p«ac 
proceeds in a Irain of regula 
is DO sudden advantage to be 
any unuEual change of conditi 
but when sedition and upr 
silenced law and confounded 
is the hour when chance beg 
Date ID the. world, nhen e' 
hope ivLihout bounds, and It 
how lo improve the lockj mo 
in a day what no length oflal 
procured without the concur: 
advantage.' 

This is the expectation whi 
hasten on confusion, and oti 
concern at its approach. B 
other than gaining by unirera 
plj'ing by force the want of i 
to sudden elevation by a stid< 
Others? 

The great benefit of socii 
.weak ore protected against I 
great evil of confusion is, tht 
tbtowa iuo the bsndi, not a 
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of the strongest; that all certainty of possss' 
)ion or acquisiliai) is destroyed^ that every 
niAn's care is confined to bis ot*n interestj 
and that general negligence of the geuer^ 
good makes nay for general licenliousnesB. 

or the strite which this day brings back 
to our remeaibraace, we may observe, that 
it had all the tokens of strife proceeding 
from envy. The rage of the faction nbich 
itavaded the rights of the church and monar- 
chy, was dk pro portio mile to the provocntion 
receifei). The violence with which hosti- 
lity was prosecuted, was more than Ihe 
cause that was publicly avowed could incite 
or justify. Perfonal resentment was appa- 
rent in the persecution of particular men, 
and the bitterness of faction broke oui in 
all Ihe debates upon public questions. No 
securities could quiet suspicion, no cances- 
aions could satisfy esorbilancc. Usurpation 
w!u arided to usurpation; demand was 'iccn- 
■nulnied on demand; and when war had de- 
cided against loyalty, insult was added to 
insult, and exaction to exaclioo. 

As the end was unjust, the means likewise 
were illegal. The power of the faction 
(^mmenced by clamour, was promoled by 
rebetlioQ, and established h^ T&<n&«'cv Vj 
taarder of tbe moat attocioQt V!nA, &«V^^.- 



JThis war certninly did do 
tokcD of strife proceediog 
was a war of the rabble agi 
riors; a war, in which the I 
of the people were encoui 
little higher thnn themseh 
haods HgaiDst their eccleeii 
governors, and by which t 
grown impatient of obedien 
to obtain the power of comn 

This strife^ as we all kno 
Jiision. Our laws were < 
rights were abolished; the 
npon the property; the fan 
the church. The osnrpei 
other usurpers; the schisms 
out by other schismatics; 
nothing from their masters 
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sovereignty, depart from the laws of their 
Maker, corrupt the purity of his worship, 
or 8«verve from the truth of his revelation. 
Sar.h evil^ sorely we have too much reason 
to fear again* tor we have no right to charge 
our ancestors with having provoked them 
by crimes greater than our own. 

Let as, therefore, be warned by the cala- 
mities of past ages; and those miseries which 
are Hue to our sins let us avert by our peni- 
tence. **Let the wicked forsake his ways, 
and the unrigliteons man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he; wiH 
have mercy upon him. Ifcd to our God, and 
be will abandantly pardon.*' 
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MtOVGIlBS, CHAP. XXIX. 



That the instiliilions of go 
tb^ir origitiiil, lilte other huii 
thf ileeire of hHjipiBG^s, is no 
Dor ie it lets gencnilly nlloi 
have been perverted to very 
from Ihose whicii they wer 
promote- This i* a truth v 
be very nuperfluous to prove 
or illustrate by examples. ] 
biatorj', whether f^icred or 
furnish us abundantly with insl 
thiit have deviated from ju«tic 
that have forgotteo their allE 
tions mined by the tyranny 
, and of governors overborne I 
of the populace. Instead of 
belwecii governor and flubj. 
mutual advantage, they seem 
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dered each other^ not as allies or friends, to 
be aided or sopp'^rted, but as enemies, 
whose pro.Aperity was inconsistent with their 
own, and who were therefore to be subdued 
by open force, or subjected by secret strata- 
gems. 

Thus have slavery and licentiousness suc- 
ceeded one another, and anarchy and de- 
spotic power alternately prevailed. Virtue 
bas, atone time, stood expot^ed to the punish- 
ments of vice; and vice, at another time, 
enjoyed the security and privileges of vir- 
tue. Nor have communities suffered more, 
If hen they were exposed to the passions and 
caprices, of one man, however cruel, ambi- 
tious, or insolent, than when all restraint has 
been taken off the actions of men by public 
confusions, and every one leA at full libi^rty 
to indulge his own desires, and comply « with- 
out fear of punishment, with his wildest ima- 
ginations. 

Man IS, for the most part, eqaaUy unhap- 
py, when subjected, without redress, to the 
passions of another, or left, without control, 
to the dominion of his own. This every 
man. however unwilling he may be to owd 
it of himself, will very readily acknowledge 
of his neis;hhour. No -man knowh ^lu^ ^t\^, 
except himself, whom he jud^l^^ feX \ft ^^^ *^^ 



Tree from Ibe < 
aband(M)e<l entirely to his i 
this conaiderutioo have all 
be«D iaduced to the eaactii 
laws by nhlch everjr mao'i 
ever; man's s^ifety. and b 
ilil are restrained, yet nil a 

GovernnieDl is therefo 
the DpiniOD of every one, 
parlicTilar mec and the hap 
aod it may be considered »g 
sally admitted, that (he peo, 
except "the righteous ar 
that DO piiblic prosperity 
can be hoped for, but fron 
HiKdom of those, to whom I 
of alTairs and Ibe execulic 
committed; for corrupt gov 
nitli equal force and efficac 
tioD of a people, as good 
their preservation 

But that authority may 
tyraoay or hiDguiflh into 
that aubjeclioit may never 
slavery, nor freedom kind! 
it may be proper, both fo 
entrusted with power, and \ 
obedience ia required, to c( 
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rst. How much it is the duty of those 

ithority to promote the happiness of the 

rie. 

condly, By what means the happinesi 

le people may be most effectually pro- 

d. 

birdly, How the people are to assist 

farther the endearoars of their govern* 



rst. How mach it is the duty of those 
thority to promote the happiness of the 
le. 

it be true in general that no man is 

merely for his own sake, to consult his 

advantage or pleasure, unconnected 

the good of others; it is yet more evi- 

y true of those who are exalted into 

rank, dignified with lionours, and 

id with aothority. Their tnperioritj 

t to be considered as a sanction for 1»- 

is or a privilege for vice. They are 

conceive that their passtons are to be 

fed a wider range, or their appetites 

nore free from subjection to reason, 

those of others. They are not to 

lit tbeir own glory at the expense of 

lives of others; or to gratify theiv wi%* 

by piaadermg thoee wliovk doilA!|SMc>^ 
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and labour have entitle 
are not to concftivp tb 
to oppress, nnd lo pu 
miir at opproinioD. ' 
on iheir power nnd 
insiriimpnta placed ii 
^employed for the put 
are to remember (he; 
emioence, thai their c 
Gonspkuoua; hdiI tbrtt 
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whicb they outrhl to t 
reflect, that il i« Iheii 
perty from the atlem 
berv; und thitC those 
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if what they rescue : 
awHV IheiDdelves. 

It appears from th 
mitiioiT which have b 
war. bloodshed, aud 
torn ill pieces almoa 
kiiieiloms of the eartl 
ly contests for subor< 
disturb the qiiiet of 
there is somewhat in 
than in anj other ei 

nen of taVm^ oftis 
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him the greatest benefit be is capable of 
receiving. Nothing then can equal the 
obligation of governors to the people, and 
nothing but the most flagrant ingratitude 
can make them careless of the interests, 
or unconcerned at the misfortunes, of those 
to whom they owe that, for which no 
danger has been thought too dreadful to be 
encountered, no labour too tedious to be 
undergone, and no crime too horrible to 
be committed. 

Gratitude is a species of justice. He 
that requites a benefit may be said, in 
some sense, to pay a debt; and, of course, 
be that forgets favours received, may be 
accused of neglecting to pay what he can- 
not be denied to owe. Bat this is not the 
only sense in which justice may be said to 
require from a governor an attention to 
the wants and petitions of the people. Ho 
that engages in the management of public 
business, takes a trust upon him which it 
was in his power to decline, and which 
be is therefore bound to discharge with 
diligence and fidelity; a trust which is of 
tbe highest honour, because it is of the 
greatest diflirulty and importance; a trust 
which includes not only the care of the 
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property, but of the morals of the peo- i 
pie. { 

It is with the Justeftt reason that \u^ i 
reveoiies, pompous titles, and all that con* ^ 
tributeH to the happiness of life, are annei- 
ed to these high offices; for what reward 
can be too great for him, to whom malli- 
tudes are indebted for the secore enjoymeit 
of their possessions? for him, whose autbw^ I 
ity checks the progress of vice, and assiili j 
the advancement of virtue, restraioi tbe 
violence of the oppressor, and asserts tbe ^ 
cause of the injured? These are, doobtleii, 
merits above the common rate; meriti 
which can hardly be too loudly celebrated 
or t«^o liberally rewarded. 

But it is always to be observed, that be 
onU deserves the recompense who pe^ 
formH the work for which it is propoipd; 
and that he who wears the honours, and r^ 
ceive^ the revenues, of an exalted statioi. 
without attending to the duties of hisi poit, 
is, in a very hieh degree, criminal, both is 
the eve of God and man. 

It is« therefore, the certain and appsrest 
duty of those that are in authority to take 
care that the |>eople may rejoice, and 
dili)^eul\j Vo \\in^>\vc^^ "nVc^ \% to be comi- 
dered. 
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Secondly, By what meaos the happiness 
of the people may be most effectually pro- 
moted. 

In political, as well as natural disorders, 
the iB^reater error of those who commonly 
undertake either cure or preservation, is, 
that they rest in second causes, without ex- 
tending their search to the remote and origi- 
drI sources of evil. They, therefore, ob- 
viate the immediate evil, but leave the de- 
structive principle to operate again; and 
have their work for ever to begin, like 
the husbandman who mows down the beads 
of noisome weeds, instead of polling up the 
roots. 

The only uniform and perpetual cause of 
pphlic happiness is public virtue. 'J'he e^ 
iects of all other things which are consider- 
ed advantages will be found casual and tran- 
sitory. Without virtue, nothing can be 
secoreiy possessed or properly enjoyed. 

In a country like ours, the great demand, 
which is for ever repeated to our govern- 
ors, is for the security of property, the con- 
firmation of liberty, and the extension of 
commerce. All this we have obtained, and 
•II this we possess, in a degree which, per- 
haps, was never granted to any other \^q- 
pie/ jet ne §till find sonieXbini^ ^ vo^oa^ \» 
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!ID has a ready answer, that they are to 
i secured by laws wisely- formed and vigo- 
usiy executed. But, as laws can be mauJe 
dy by a •anall part of an extensive empire, 
kd must be executed by a part yet far 
laller, what shall protect m against the 
ws themselves? And how shall we be cer- 
in that they shall not be made without re- 
ird to the public good, or shall not be per- 
irted to oppression by the ministers of 
Btice? 

But if prosperity^ and laws, by which, as 
r as the mutability of this world permits, 
lat prosperity is made permanent and safe, 
mnot make the people happy, what is it 
le governors can do? How far is their care 
I be extended, and what more can skill and 
igilance perform? The wisdom of mankind 
IS been exercised in inquiries how riches 
ay be gained and kept; how the different 
laims of men may be adjusted without vio- (^ 
mce; and how one part of the community v 
lay be restrained from encroachments on 
le other. For this end governments have 
een instituted, in all their varioas forms, 
rith much study, and too often with much 
loodsbed. But what is the nse of all this, 
', when these ends are obtaiw^d^\3ck«t^ y^ 
et 3o mach wanting to felitit^l 

voL» vnu 26 
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I am far from intending to insinual 
tbe Mndies of political wisdom, or 
bours of legislative pntriolism, havi 
Tain and idle. They are useful, I 
effectnal; they are conducive ti 
end. which yet tbey cannot fully gain, 
legislator, who does what bumao [ion 
attain towards the felirK; of hiafrlloi 
luret>, is not to he ccngnred, becaase, 
imbecility of all human endeavoun, I 
of his purpose; iinlees be has become 
ble. by ascribing too much to his owi 
ers, and arrogated lo his industry or 1 
that efficacy which wit and indoalry a 
nayt n-ant, unless some higher pawei 
them assistance, and cooperatee with 

The husbaudnian muy plough bis 
with industry, aad sun them nilh ek 
may manure them copiously, aod fenci 
carefully: but the harvest must dep 
last on celestial influence; and all bi 
gence is frustrated, unless the sun sb* 
warmth, and tbe cloudf pour Amm 
moisture. - , 

Thus, in all bnmBn afbira, wbeApn 
wd iudostry bave done tbeir otsH 
work is lefl to be completed by Mq 
afCeiiGf ; ood io tbe security «f p«M 
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itability of possession, our policj' most t 
«8l call lor help upon religion. 

Fliiman Ihw!, however honeMly inntilnted j 
>r however vigorously enforced, 
imited in their effect, partly by o 
■ance, and partly by our weakness 
(xperience may convince ua that all tW 1 
ivunues by which injury and oppre^Eion 
my break in upon life, cannot he giiHrded 
ly positive prohibitions. Every man leea, 
nd miiy feel, evils which nobiivcan punish.. 
Lnd not only will there always remain poisi<| 
lilities of guilt, which legislative foresighl 
Htinot discover, hnt the laws will be i ' 
inlated by wicted men. whose subtiljtyj 
tliides detection, and whom, therefor 
lictive jnsiice cannot bring within the rcacbi 
f nllniBhme^(■ 
■Tllese deliciencips in civil life i 
il|ip1ied only by religion, 'i'hc mt 
iTver of hiiman l.iws avoids only such of^v 
nces as the laws forbid, and those only | 
h«» the laws can detect his delinquf>r 
lit he who acta with the perpetual c 
i«)ii«nes« of the Divine Presence, snil c 
l«r* himeelf as accountable for all his 
'tti to the irreversible and nnerrini; jm 
• •It of Omoisri^nce, hHs other miAw' 
'^Ot and oLher ceaaooa o£ IqiWw^'^ 
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He is eqiiitlly restrainBd from 
life und in secret ttolilade; ar 
rule of aftion, by which ''he 
whnt he ivould that others eho 
and wants no other enforcemi 
than the fear of future (lunia 
hope of future rennrds. 

The first duty, therefore, 
is to ditftise through the con 
of religion; to endeavour tha 
divine authority should pr<>v 
of men, and that the laws she 
in subordination to the unl 
cbnnKeable edicts of the Cr« 
of the world. 

How religion maybe moat 
mOted, 19 ari inquiry which i 
ought ditiiTPnllv lo mate; ai 
quires, with real wishes fi 
will soon know his duty; I 
bw seldom made the sane tl 
and nbstruse. 

That reli^on may be invlf 
fused, it is necessary that the 
of religion be dili§:entl]r main 
■olemnitiea of worship be ' 
and n proper reverence pre 
times and the places approi: 
The 'appropriations sf time 
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iodeed only means to the great end of holi- 
ness; but tbey arc means without which the 
end cannot be obtained; and every man must 
have observed how much corruption pre- 
vails where the attention to public worship 
and to holy seasons is broken or relaxed. 

Those that have in their hands the dispo- 
sal of riches or honours, ought to bestow 
them on persons who are most eminent for 
sanctity of life: for though no man ought to 
consider temporary goods as the proper re- 
wards of religious duties, yet they who have 
' them to give are obliged to distribute them 
in such a manner as may make them most 
useful to the public; and they will be most 
useful, when tliey increaase the power of 
beneBcence and enlarge the iuflueoce of 
piety. 

It yet remains that governors co-operate 
with their laws by their own examples, and 
that as, by their height of place, they are 
always conspicuous, they exhibit to those 
eyes which are turned upon them **the 
iMBaaty of holiness/' 

The present state of the world, however^ 
affords us little hope that virtue can, by any 
government, be so strongly impressed^ cvt im^ 
widely diffused, as to 8upeT«ede\yiew^c.eft«vVs 
^ sappreuiog wickedncai. \a ^^da xb^i^ 
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diligent ciillivittion of the hi 
weeds mil soinelimes »[ipear 
nrvil flowers; mi hH th:it vlgil( 
boiir CRn da is lo diecli them i 
Ilcwever virtue niMj be eucou 
waHed, il caa never appear ' 
the shortest nienns of prpsent gc 
will alnays he lliose who would 
rich by frau<l than bjf diii^enc 
will provide for vicioug pleasU 
le&ce rather th-do b^ labour- 
alEeuipts and nrlificcs of srich n 
have simplicity' rincj iDDOcciice tl 
and securily? Whence but fr 
armala, Ihe vindiciive Ian, that 
the champion uf the weuk and 
tress of the iiujorenl. 

Nor is quiet nnd security in 
from corrupt mintls; for hooest 
cent men might often, were doi 
ioterpage, distarb Bociety, and 6 
try with violence. Two men, b 
wide, and both of them virluot 
claim (o the same possessioD, i 
sioni, to the world specioos, ii 
t(M)Ugto& just. Such diapates cs 
rvMed onAj ^i'^ W« ot\>w. Of 
apparent Vi\a\. ftia %^ei\vwi >i^ \v 
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be no proof of justice. Of the law, the 
means are gentle and inoffensive, and the 
conclusion not only the confirmation of pro- 
perty, hut the establishment of right. For 
this power of the law virtue itself will 
leave employment; for though crimes would 
hardly be committed but by predbminance 
of passion, yet litigation must always subsist 
while there is difference of opinion. We 
can hope but faintly for the time when all 
men shall be honest; but the time seems 
still more remote in which all men shall be 
wise: and until we may be able to settle all 
claims for ourselves, let us rejoice that there 
it law to adjust them for us. 

The care, however, of the best governor 
may be frustrated by disobedience and per- 
verseness; and the best laws may strive in 
rain against radicated wickedness. 

It is therefore fit to consider, 

Thirdly, How the people are to assist 
and further the endeavours of their gover- 
nors. 

As all (government is power exerted by 
few upon many, it is apparent that nations 
cannot be governed but hy their own con- 
sent. The first duty, therefov«t^ c»^ «.v^s^^.c\a 
jB obedience to the iawB^ sacYi oX^^&^t^^ ^^ 
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is th« Vffect, Dot oC compulsion, but < 
rcnce; such at arises Ixom a convii 
Ihe instability of human virtoe, anil 
ueceseily of soaie coerciTe power, 
may reitraio the esorbiUincies of 
and check the cnr«er of natuml de«ii 

No mfti thitiks laws uonecessarjr 
era; nnd no man, if he cotiHders 1 
inherent frailty, can juilly think thei 
cessary for himself- fhe tvisesl m: 
always nise; and ibe best man is aoi 
goad. We atl sometimes want the 
lion of law, as supplemcDlnl lo the 
of reason and the auggeiitions of cud^ 
and he that encoura^ee irreverence 
self orolhers, to public inntitutions 
ena all Ihe hiimaa securltj^ti of peace 
the coiToboniti«M of itrtoe. - 

That the proper infloeBoe of ^oA 
may be preeerred, and (hat the lib«rl 
a Jnst distrthotioQ of power Datura! 
porit nay Met operate to its defttrai 
» always to be remembered, that « 
errors and deficiencies of author!^ 
treated with respect. AU iitstitDti 
defectire by their nature, and all 
bave their itDperfectiona like otbc 
but, as not every faiJiog makes a bi 
M «ot vrerjr error makM > hmi gar«i 
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and he that coiuiders bow few can properly 
Kdjuit their .own houses, will not wonder 
that into the multiplicity of nationiil affiiirs 
decepiioD or negligence should sometimes 
find their way, ll is likewise oecesaar; to 
remember, that as government is diEBcult to 
be administered, it is difficult to be under- 
■loodj and that where very few have capa- 
eity to judge, very few have a right to cea- 
»arr. 

The happioess of a nstion must arise from 
the combined endeavours of governors and 
lubjects. The duties of goTeming can be 
the lot of few, hot all of ua have the daties 
of subjects (o perform; and every man 
ought to incite in himn^lf and in his neigh- 
bonr, that obedience to the laws, and that 
respect to the chief magistntte, which may 
secure and prormte concord and quiet. 
Of this, M- of all other virtues, the true basis 
» religion. The Inws will be easily obeyed 
by him who adds to human fiROclions the ob- 
ligiilinns of eooscience; and he will not easily 
be disposed to censnre his supenora. whom 
religion hai made acquaiiited with bis om 
ftilinp. 
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Wiitiflii bf X^* JoIhwiop vt the yuiiaul of Us Wnb> 
JOHN, CHAP. XI. TBR8E 25, 26 (FORMER PART.) 

Jesus said wUe her^ I am the reiutreciien and tk$ 
life ; he that belifveth in me^ tkovgh he fern 
deaiy yet shaU he ihe ; 

And whosoever liveth^ and beUeveth in nu^ skti 
never die. 

To afford adequate consolatioDS to tbe last 
hour, to cheer the gloomy passage through 
tbe valley of the shadow of death, and to 
ease that anxiety to which bein^ prescient 
of their own dissolution, and conscious of 
their own danger, must be necessarily ex- 
posed, is the privilege only of revealed reli- 
gion. All those to whom tbe supernatural 
light of heavenly doctrine has never beeo 
imparted, however formidable for power or 
illustrious for wisdom, have wanted that 
knowledge of their future state, which alone 
can g>\e coxxvWv \si \siv*»^\'^ ^r security to 
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fornranls to the grave through the darkness 
of ignorance; or, if they happened to be 
more refined and inquisitive, to solace their 
paasiige with the fallacious and uncertain 
glimmer of philosophy. 

There were, doubtless, at all times, as 
there are now, many who lived with very 
little thought concerning their end; manj 
whose time was wholly filled up by public 
or domestic business, by the pursuits of 
ambition or the dfisire of riches; many who 
dissolved themselves in luxurious enjoyment, 
and, when they could lull their minds by 
ftny present pleasure, had no regard to dis- 
tant events, but withheld their imagination 
from sallying out into futurity, or catching 
any terror that might interrupt their quiet; 
and there were many who rose so little 
above animal life, that they were complete* 
]y engrossed by the objects about them, and 
bad their views extended no further, than to 
the next hour; in whom the ray of reason 
was half extinct, and who had neither hopes 
Dor tears, but of some near advantage, of 
•ome pressing danger. 

But multitudes there must always be, and 
greater multitudes as arts and civility pre* 
vail, who cannot wholly w\\VvAt\>j« VJcv^vt 
AoughU from death. All cauaol \)^ dkViXT%5^^ 
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ed with bfiainess or stunned with tl 
monra of adsemblie^ or the shouta off 
sA\ cunnot live in ihe perpctnal dtssipi 
SDbceMive diver«iont<, nor nill nil i 
their iinderBtaodin^ to their sense 
seek relicity in the gross gmtificati 
appetite. Some must always kee) 
TcntoD dod their fancy in »ctioo, nii 
either honour or pleantire from inte 
opi>ralion» ; and from ttiem olhors 
neg)i|:ent or aluf^ish, will be in tin 
or awakened; knowteilRe will be perf 
diffuiied. and curiosity hourly enliirgc 
But when the fnculties were once 
motion, when the mind had brokei 
from the shackles offense, nnd made 
tiont to remote conspqiiciices, tbe fir 
aiderntion th«l would stop her conr; 
be the incevtnnl waste of life, the af 
of age, and the certainly of death;, 
proach of thut time, in which ntrene 
fail and ptensure flv awny, and the C( 
of thnt dlMotulion whirh shall put ar 
«ll the pwnpecls of this world. It is 
sible to think, and not sometimes to t 
death. Hope, indeed, hus many po' 
delusion; whatever is posfible, howe 
likely, it will teach no lo promise oui 
iHit deatbao nuA bu eicaped, and tta 
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ao man can hope to escape it. From this 
dreadfal expectation no shelter or refuge 
."^in be found. Whatever we see, forces it 
apon us; whatever is, new or old, flourish- 
ing or <leclining, either directly, or by a 
very short deduction, leads man to the con- 
Bideration of his end; and accordingly we 
find that the fear of death has always been 
considered as the great enemy of human 
quiet, the polluter of the feast of happi- 
Den>, and imbitterer of the cup of joy. The 
young man who rejoiceth in his youth, 
amidst his music and his gaiety, has always 
been disturbed with the thought that hif 
youth will be quickly at an end. The moo- 
arch, to whom it is said that he is a god, 
has always been reminded by his own heart, 
that he shall die like man. 

This unwelcome conviction, which is thus 
continually pressed upon the mind, every 
ai*t has been employed to oppose. The 
general remedy, in all ages, has been to 
chase it away from the present moment, and 
to g}iin a suspense of the pain that eou|d 
not be cured. In the ancient writings we, 
, therefore, 6nd the shortness of life fre- 
qucnUy mentioned as an excitement to jol- 
lity and pleasure; and may plainly discover, 
that the aathors haduo olVi^t tanoia!^ ^ 
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lievingthat gloom with which the uncertaiotj 
of human life clouded their conceptioM. 
Some of the philosophers, indeed, appear 
to have sought a nobler and n more certain 
remedy, and to have endeavoured to ove^ 
power the force of death by argumeDtSf 
and to dispel the gloom by the light of 
reason. They inquired into the nature of 
the soul of man, and showed, at lesst 
probably, that it is a substance distinct 
from matter, and, therefore, . indepenrient 
on the body, and exempt from dissolution 
and corruption. The argnments, whether 
physical or moral, upon which they es- 
tablished this doctrine, it is not necessary* 
to recount to a Christian audience, by 
whom it is believed upon more certain 
proofs and higher authority; since, though 
they were such as might determine the 
calm mind of a philosopher, inqnisitire 
only afler truth, and iminfluenced by 
external objects, yet they were such tf 
required leisure and capacity not allow- 
ed in general to mankind; they were 
such as many could never understand, and 
of which, therefore, the efficacy and com- 
fort were cotitined to a small number, with- 
out any benefit to the unenlightened mul- 
titude. 
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Bach has been hitherto the nature ^of \J 
ihilosophical arguments, and such it must, 
>robably, for ever remain; for though, 
lerhaps, the successive- industry of the 
ludious may increase the number, or advance 
he probability, of arguments; and though con- 
ioual contemplation of matter will, 1 believe, 
how it, at length, wholly incapable of motion, 
ensation, or order, by. any powers of its own 
ind therefore necessarily establish the im« 
Qateriality and, probably, the immortality 
\i the soul; yet there never can be ex- 
pected a time, in which the gross hody of 
Qankind can attend to such speculations or 
;an comprehend them; and, therefore, 
here never can be a time in which this 
:nowledge can be taught in softh a man- 
ler as to be generally conducive to vir« 
ne or happiness, but by a messenger from^ 
}od, from the Creator of the world, and the 
>*ather of spirits. 

To persuade common and nninstructed 
ainds to the belief Qi any fact, we may 
iTery day perreive that the testimony of 
me man, whom they think worthy of 
Tedit, has more force than the ai^* 
Dents of a thousand reasoners, even when 
he arguments are such as they may be 
rnagined completely qualified to compre- 
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bend. Hence it ih pittio, 
tion of mnnkind is sucbi 
intellec liial trii(l)i cnn h 
vtite ihan by positive ai 
b^ some sensible evidf 
assertor is secured froa 
ralsehood; and tbnt if it- 
to inepire a teacher witl 
tioD of tbe immorlalily 01 
far legs avail hiin for ■ 
tban tbe power of worU 
vindication, unleat God i 
time, inspire hII the hei 
and spprehension, Rod 1 
tbe eeasiial, the gidd; 
busy, the corrupt, aw 
homble, abstracted, am 
plier.. 

To bring life and imi 
to give inch proofs ofe 
as may influence tl)e laof 
till the mo«t capacious 
pro^^ljecls hejond ihe gi 
thovgfat may espatiale n 
and to supply B refuge ' 
tnind amidst all the miser 
lure, islbe peculiar ezce 
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of years, or melting away by the 
^astc of a lingering disease, has no 
remedy than obdurate patience, a 

resignation to that which cannot 
>ided; and he who follows his friend, 
oever there is yet dearer than a 

to the grave, can have no other 
ition than that which he derives 
ie general misery; the reflection, that 
fers only what the rest of mankind 
luffer; a poor consideration, which 

awes ns to silence than soothes qs 
et, and which does not abate the 
)f our calamity, though it may some- 
nuke us ashamed to complain, 
so much is our condition improved 

Gospel, so much is the sting of death 
d, that *we may now be invited to the 
iplation of our mortality, as to a 
ig employment of the mind, to an 
?e delightful and 'recreative; not only 
C'rilamily and persecution drive us 
)m the assemblies of men, and sor- 
id wo represent the grave as a refuge 
I asylum; but even in the hours of 
ighest earthly prosperity, when our 
full, and when we have laid u^ stc\^«^ 
rselves; for. in him wV\m AjciVveN^!^ n\\^ 
e of the Saviour of V\^^ vioxX^^ W c«ccv 

yuh 27 
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cause no dislurbaoc 
thii- r.iglit hit eoul nw 
and he who »'uflers o 
which thU lite caa A 
dies of mieery; he 
separated from (be p> 
ticipaiioii of good am 
him; he who has se 
from hii> arms, and 
bosom; he whose eg 
delighted with tendei 
virtue ahall be do 
seasonable wisperii i 
yel look witfaout i 
whicb encloses the 
loved and honoured, 
if it revives Ihe se 
cnim him iviili the 
ivhich there shall I 
.^epHiiilion. 

To Christians the 
neial is bj- no meai 
ren and unavailing t 
ed by tlie church fo 

First, for the code 
condljr, for the enfon 
inournfu\ soXeTOwt^j o: 
is ins^lolei, fciA, ^o 
grief lo wViwt vNia 
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ported and regulated by religion, are most 
liMe I'liey who loosl endeavour the hap- 
• pineas of others, who devote (heir thouijtits 
to IfiDderneBft and pity, and studiously niHiD- 
lain the reciprocation of kindnesB, by de. 
'greet mingle their «oiilt< iu such a mimner, 
as to feel from their separation a total des- 

bopes schemes, and desires. The whole 
miod becomes a gloomv vacuity, ivithout 
any image or form or pleastfre, a chaos of 
confused ivisbes, directed lo no particiilnr 
end, or lo that which, while we nifh we 
cannot hope to oblRJn; for (he dead will 
Dol revive; those whom God has called 
away from the present stale of eitisteiioe, 
Clin he Aen no more in it; we must go to 
tliem, but ihey cannot return to as. 

Yel, lo show that grief is vain is to afford 

very little comfirt; yet this is all that rea- 

' son can afford; but relision. our only friend 

fc^when the help oT ra:m in vain, when forti- 

' tude and cowardice sink down together, 

nnd the sage and the virgin mingle their 

lamentations; religion will inform us that 
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Toice of Gbdtnipe^rint^ Np^Am ln*Mi 
apostles V wnr i«urtracliiii».4inftt,«iie« lAiia 
depurtim we Bow^a^p, »3iM> deaiiv'M 
sleepeth; linl <Hdyjhpr hfAf^ mmilM^ftikk 
tfie ffronod^ bdt.tlMit tttM^mel; ja.ielHtaeMi 
God who gave jt;)itMAc9WYiwhMi:MHld|r 
m^srciAib wharlmft^ ;mHiiagVtlM''iie ki 
made, :fip4i<».de«yMi^B0jb!*thMfl^ ^mfmma\ 

. >to that God ^bc^tMUr <»|fr'eMi|Mme-i^^ 
ance with' ahllkjv wbojdpsft laaiMia li«» 
ttie heart bai.liem..'fRii|pe afr ejMnififcidi'itwjr 
kf^adverteacy %»^rpi«i4dy Ite'te 

' ed, or weakn«M:.lua»>tibpcMled;; to' that Gel 
who marks emt^ aapiiHtigda-^er labetfv 
state, who: hears'tbe pU miy er iwhijeh the voiei, 
cannot otter, records: the |niriMiefltthiit periih- 
ed without opportanity of aoAoQ, the widi 
that vanished away withoift «tfaiiiAeDt; whs 
is always ready^to recei?e. the- pemteat* ti 
whom sincere contrition is never* late, sii 
who will accept the teats ef a ratunungai' 
ner. ■ ■ ' y. \ '* -\ \\\. ' ^:. - ■ 

Snch are the refleclioM ta wfatdi we «e 
called hy the Toice ef trim;t:aiid from tbiii 

/ we shall find that comfort .wliwh phiioaafly * 
y/ cannot supply, and thai peaee which At 
world cannot |Ei:ire..: The,coBte^splatiaa.rf 
the mercy of ^n8 ma|» iuatly i affovd 
consolation, even wiiaa MfriUftatf fif 
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18 performed to those who have been snatch- 
ed away without visible amendment of their 
lives: for, who shall presume to determine 
the state of departed souls, to lay open 
what God hath concealed, and to search the 
counsels of the Most Hiji^hest? — But, with 
more con6dent hope of pardon and accep* 
tance may we commit those to the recepta- 
cles of mortality, who have lived withoat 
any open ox enormous crimes; who have 
endeavoured to propitiate God by repent- 
BDce, and have died, at last, with hope and 
resignation. Among these she surely may 
be remembered whom we have followed 
hither to the tomb, to pay her the last 
honours, and to resign her to the grave: 
she, whom many who now hear me have 
known, and whom none who were capable 
, of distinguishing either moral or intellectual 
excellence, could know without esteem or 
tenderness. To praise the extent of her 
knowledge, the acuteness of her wit, the 
accuracy of her judgment, the force of her 
sentiments, or the elegance of her expres- 
sion, would ill suit with the occasion. 

Such praise would little profit the living, 
and as little gratify the dead, who is now in 
a place where vanity and competition are 
forgotten for ever; where she findji ibcup of 
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f '-iiroter given for ilie relief of- 
1R [>r;iyer nilered for the na( 
'thiMe (vhoin Hhe wanted pnw 
irord of instruction to ignora 
'Comforl to mUevy, of more 
tb«fte nccompli'hineDte ^vhirl 
and di-ilinclion union» the f 
!^)e|, M it b« rem<>inbEred tl 
never employed to acoff at 
iher reiuon to dispute agninst 
Kgt of •rild opiniona »he wn 
•Bcepticiso) MS the cloiflered ^ 
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■gutjirity of pHrados: she had 
••fher own renson, and de^i 
nther thnn dispiite. Her pi 
<as Iter opinions naturally 
•WHH ^xnct and regular in hei 
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time for recollection and penitence. That 
she h'ri<t no failing cannot be supposed: but 
she has now appeared before the Almighty 
Jud^e; and it would ill become beings like 
i]8. weak and sinful as herself, to remember 
tboi^e faults which, we trust, eternal puritj 
has pardoned. 

Let us. therefore, preserve her memory 
for no other end but to imitate her virtues; 
and let us add Ker example to the motives to 
piety which this solemnity was, secondly, in- 
stituted to enforce. 

It would not, indeed, be reasonable to 
expect, did we not know the inattention and 
perverseness of mankind, that any one who 
had followed a funeral could fail to returo 
home without new resolutions of a holy life; 
for who can see the final period of all human 
schemes and undertakings, without conviction 
of the vanity of all that terminates in the 
present state? For who can see the wise, 
the brave, the powerful, or the beauteous, 
carried to the grave, without reflection on j 
the emptiness of all those distinctions which ; 
set us here in opposition to each other? 
And who, when he sees the Canity of all / 
terrestrial advantages, can forbear to wish 
for a more permanent and certain happiness? 
Such wishes, perhaps, oAen arise, and such 
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resolutions are often fornned; but, before 
the re!4olntion can be exerted, before the 
wish can regulate the conduct, new prospects 
open before us, new innpressions are receiv- 
ed, the temptations of the world solicit, the 
passions of the heart are put into conimotioD; 
we plunge again into the tumult, engage 
again in the contest, and forget that what we 
gain cannot be kept, and that the life for 
which we are thus busy to provide, must be 
quickly at an end. 

But let us not be thup shamefully deluded'. 
Let us not thus idly perish in our folly bj 
neglecting the loudest call of Providence; 
nor, when we have followed our fritmfe 
and our enemies to the tomb, suffer our- 
selves to be surprised b^ the dreadful sum- 
mons, and die, at last, amazed and unpre- 
paredl Let every one, whose eye glances on 
this bier, examine what would have been 
his condition if the same hour had called him 
to judgment; and remember, that though he 
is now spared, he may, perhaps, be to- mor- 
row among separate spirits. The present 
moment is in our power: let us, therefore, 
from the present moment begin our repen- 
tance! Let us not any longer harden our 
hearts, but hear this day the voice of our 
•"^aviour and our God, and begin to do, with 
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all our powers, whatever we shall wish to 
faav^ done w hen the grave shall open before 
us! Let those who came hither weeping and 
lamenting, reflect, that they have not time 
for useless sorrow; that their own salvation 
is to be secured, and that 'Uhe day is far 
spent, and the night cometh, when no man 
can work;" that tears are of no value to the 
dead, and that their own danger may justly 
claim their whole attention! Let those who 
entered this place unaffected and indifferent, 
and whose only purpose was to behold this 
funeral spectacle, consider that she whom 
they thus behold with negligence and pass 
by, was lately partaker of the same nature 
with themselves; and that they, likewise, 
are hastening to their end, and must soon, 
by others equally negligent, be buried and 
forgotten! Let all remember that the day of 
life is short, and that the day of grace may 
be much shorter; that this may be the last 
warning which God will grant us, and that, 
perhaps, he who looks on this grave una- 
larmed, may sink unreformed into his own! 

Let it, therefore, be our care, when we 
retire from this solemnity, that we imme- 
diately turn from our wickedness, and do 
that which is lawful and right; that whenever 
disease or violence shall dissolve our bodies, 

▼OL. Tin. 28 
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our souls may be saved alive, and received 
into everlasting habitations; where, witk 
angels and archangels, and all the glorious 
host of heaven, they shall sing glory to God 
on high, and the Lamb, for ever and ever! 
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